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PREFACE 


No attempt has been made to make this work a text-book on design in 
the sense that it should give the fundamentals on which the d^ign and 
construction of parts of a hydroelectric system are based. It is, on the 
other hand, a compilation of the practical and essential features of design, 
construction and operation as worked out in many plants and systems, in- 
terpreted and arranged for convenient use and reference by plant designers, 
constructors and operating engineers. Unlike the usual handbook, it 
explains how certain results have been obtained under particular condi- 
tions and deals with the unusual as well as the general nm of conditions in 
both construction and operation. To carry out the aim of the text, there- 
fore, the authors have drawn liberally on published experiences and solu- 
tions of system problems and those features of plant layout essential to the 
subject matter treated. When the text is critically analysed, apparent 
gaps may appear. For instance, the design and construction of dams and 
complicated station and large substation structures have been omitted. 
This has seemed advisable since these are specialized fields of engineering 
calling for particular and individual consideration by a specialist who need 
not be essentially an electrical engineer or operator and therefore outside 
the scope of this work. Likewise specifications for apparatus and details 
of equipment have been given only briefly, for the reason that the engineer 
who will find this book of value will be in possession of this information and 
will find the information recorded of greatest use as a guide in formulating, 
arranging and comparing plans and specifications, operating results and the 
like, with the actual results worked out in particular cases. The material 
in Chapters I, II, III and VI has been largely supplied by Mr. Taylor, in- 
terpreted and supplemented from his own experience in plant work. For 
a large part of the material in the remaining chapters the authors are in- 
debted to the American engineering journals, which are credited through- 
out, particularly the Electrical World, from the columns of which descrip- 
tions of plants and results of system investigations and other data have 
been liberally drawn. 

Acknowledgment is especially given to L. N. Crichton of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company for the material on installa- 
tion of protective relays in Chapter VI, which was taken with his per- 
mission from a most practical article by him in the Electric Journal. The 
authors are likewise grateful to T. A, Wilkinson, of the Westinghouse 
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CHAITEil 1 

GENERAL SimVlY OP WATER-POWER ENGINEERING 

In the investigation of water-jHiwor Kites, a fnetor whieh •iewcrv*** more 
attention than hiw umially i»een ammltni to it, is t!ie vnrinfiun of 
and run-off in different parfs <»f tfie wune wnterKiieiJ or of ndjarent wiiter- 
sheds. The time J»i« eonie wiien favoriihiy loeatMl wnter-jKiwer wlen with 
abundant water are growing inerenKingly viiluable, and the jiroldeiii befnrn 
the hydraulic engineer ih to triiike avaihihte the largest jnwsible jirojairtion 
of the rainfall in the territory in whieh he is working, ft in foiiiif! ofleti 
that the actual average ntinfail over n eofiKid«'fnl>!e term of yearn vnfiwi 
considerably at [loints on the Hnnie waterKhetl *»r evi*n on the wiine *t ream 
not many rnileK apart. To get the most out of the Klreiuri. lfier»*fore. ntor- 



transmission plants, profitable luivantage mn lie taken of hi 
In some imtances this ban already fiem done with ttilniira 
though, m a rule, insuffieient care is aterriiaiti in Invwtig^t' 


cumulates in a given «tream not at the ohvioiw fHiints hy i 
at two or three [K>intH so chosen that the wiiate-flow may 
In several of the largest hydrwlectric systeins which 
oped in this eountry the stiwlyiug efTeet of diKtribiitefi |p 
is very clearly shown, e%'en thfUigh the Ktalimw themselv 


however, hiw lieen miwle to op«*mt»* aiong these lini 
to carry it so far as to rwliiee the waste-water to 
except in brief perimls of exfniordinary floods. 
Where storage is impracticable « candul anali 


properly estimate the water-itower aval 
watershed, howf'ver, theri* tiKiinily can I 
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centers have periods of low load or no load during the night, hence the 
water may be stored up for the peak load requirements of the day, and in 
this manner perhaps 0.5 day sec. ft. of water can be stored over night to 
give twice the amount of water-power for 10 hours’ daily use. 

Blow-Summation Curves. — ^The annual rainfall variations are much 
greater in some localities than in others. The run-off is that percentage 
of the rainfall, or inches or feet in depth, which actually gets into the 


Braina^re I Area 
Annual Rian-off 


rainfall Mt) total raM relationship of (a) available 

aimadi tk) total rainfall vanes about as follows; 

Na,tubi! OB' Soil 

granite with steep slopes . 

CMtpated and pasture land, moderate slnnA cent. 

Cultivated and pasture land, flat country ^ to 55 per cent. 

48 to 35 per cent; 

'sro^rSZHf ““T* O' ‘ho 

hiumdity of the air. ^ growth, the temperature and 

off i» to beCi^t “ *0 what daily or monthly run- 

tain£aIltorStX3T’"‘“''""‘”'““' The mmu.1 r.L of 
^ Of conrse, always more uniform. Where the .nnn.l 


82.4-8q.mile 


21,757,000,00 

0-cu.sfec.-f 
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run-oiF of a stream is extremely variable and storage water is to be carried 
over in a basin or reservoir from one year to the next, such questions as 
proper regulation of stream flow and storage are better solved by means 
of the summation curve method, thus doing away with much tiresome calcu- 
lation, and solving difficult problems almost at a glance. By its use 
many such rather difficult problems as the following can be quickly solved: 
(a) Having the mean hourly or daily discharges of a stream, how large a 
reservoir is required to obtain maximum regulated flow? (b) Having a 



i 

I 


Rg. 2.— Flow-Summation Curve for Storage and Stream Regulation 

discharges of a 

stream for a period of months or years, what is the maximum regulated flow 

water-power? (c) Having the mean daily 1 

Btmmatioa curve (sunmalion of the moau 
asRy discharges) for a given case is shown in Fig. 2. 

menfoiS.® ^ medium-head hydroelectric develop- 

ment offenng storage features by use of a natural lake which has an ari 
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of 3.1 sq. miles, or 86,423,040 sq. ft., requiring 20 ft. in depth at this area to 
provide for the required storage. Water measurements for eight months 
and an estimate for the remaining four months give a yearly run-off of 
21,757,000,000 cu. ft., and as the drainage (catchment) area is 32.4 sq. 
miles, this run-off amounts to 24 ft. (288 in.), or an equalizing annual flow 
of 689 cu. sec. ft. However, the initial plant requires only 300 cu. sec. 
ft., equivalent to a run-off of 10.4 ft. (124.8 in.) (see Fig. 1). To be certain 
of 300 cu. sec. ft. continuous flow, a lake is drawn on by tapping with a tunnel 
to a depth of 12 ft., and the spillway from the lake closed, thus raising the 
lake level 25 ft., giving an available storage of 12-f-25=37 ft. There are 
two steel pipe lines, each of 60 in. diam. and 2000 ft. in length. The 
velocity of flow in each pipe is 8 ft. per sec. The head-loss is 4.5 ft. for the 
2000 ft. of pipe, or 2.25 ft. per 1000 ft. The pipes are 0.187 in. thick at their 
upper ends and 0.75 in. thick at their lower ends. The power-house is 
situated 535 ft. below the lake. It contains one 5,000 kw. unit direct con- 
nected to a water turbine utilizing 300 cu. sec. ft. with provision for a dupli- 
cate unit. 

From actual stream-flow measurements taken at regular time-periods in 
sewnd feet (cu. ft. per sec.) units of flow, the following figures were ob- 
toned, the summation of which may be reduced to units of day second feet 
(sec. ft. flow during 24 hours= 1.9835 acre ft.), or any other convenient 
umts of flow and a summation curve plotted. The elements of such a 
curve are shown in Fig. 2. 

The following physical data is for a certain development to which the 
flow-summation curve application refers: 

=288 in. run-off. 

Mtial R^uirement 8 axefor 300 sec.ft. 

Acquired for 300 sec. ft. s.g 450 800 000 cu ft 

Kow :^uired from Stora^ Reservoir for 
tne dOO sec. ft. Constant Power llemand =2,510 210 200 m ft ' 


Table 1.— SraBAM- mow Measurements pob a Pasticulab Site. 

Months op thb Yba.b 


Mbasurbd 
Stream Flow 


Required Flow 
POR 300 Sec. Ft. 


Drawn prom toj 
Natural Dare 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jtily 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 
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Hydroblectbic Development Costs: 

Closing of spillways from lake $10,000 

Tapping of lake 5,000 

Pipe lines (two 60 inch) with head-^ates 93,600 

Power-house with two 5,000 kw. units complete 250,000 

Contingencies and incidentals ^ 3,000 

Construction plant 13,880 

Total cost $375,4:80 

$375,480 4- 10,000 =$37.54 per kw. capital cost. 

= $27-25 per hp. capital cost. 

Opekatintq Cosrs (yearly costs) : 

General expense $6,000 

Labor for operation 6,000 

Supplies, etc. 4,000 

Total cost of operation $16,000 

Then, 

$16,0004-10,000 =$1.60 per kw. year. 


Considering eight per cent, of capital cost as covering interest and depreciation, $37.50 X 
0.08 =$3.00; which makes the total operating cost $4.60 per kw. year, or $3.45 per hp, 
year. 

Ia 70 tit and Use of rio-vir-Summation Curve. — In Fig. 2 the flow measure- 
ments which represent the total quantity of water per 24 hours (sec. ft.) 
are plotted as ordinates, the units of time being plotted as abscissas; that 
is, the sum total of any date represents the total quantity of water which 
has flowed past the gaging station up to that date and is shown by the run- 
off curve. Let us assume, for example, that the rate of discharge is uni- 
form; that is, in the ease given the uniform rate of regulated flow is for 
300 sec. ft. Then by applying the curve for uniform rate of discharge as a 
tangent to the summation curve at A it can be shown that for this par- 
ticular curve the stream from about the beginning of month (1) began 
to discharge less than this flow and did not rise above that quantity until 
about the middle of month (7). 

Let OA represent the measured stream flow, which is, as stated above, 
that percentage of the rainfall or inches depth of run-off which actually 
pts into the rivers or streams; OB is the required regulated flow. Start- 
ing with a full reservoir in month (1), the summation curve shows that the 
stream flow is below the required regulated flow OA', parallel to OB, and 
that the cross-hatched area shows the amounts of storage required 'to 
maintain the regulation. Plotting these required amounts below the high- 
water level of the reservoir (in the storage diagram), the storage curve aic 
IS obtained, showing the behavior of the reservoir during the uniform rate 
of discharge for power purposes. At 0 the summation curve shows that 
the stream flow is above the required regulated flow; consequently CJ)A', 
the cross-hatched section, represents the amount of water which can be 
stored until the reservoir is full (see the storage curve dd', ee', and f'). 




« HYimmiEVTHW PHAVTU K 

Continuing this plotting of the wmmiitionrurv® an /I *A.’. A*’ E, .t*' ti. •st , 
•the quantity of wttl«*r s^ing to waste over the ^-%rr%«or 

iH obteintsci, wltieit k shown at ghi wid j. If U m dniirp<l to b 4»m‘ ImfP 

a nwrvoir ^ mpiiwl to obtain a maximum rruMhiiwI r!«iw, !,!».«« «** il^ 
ine^ (Ikjhargw! of Uie stnmm, the line CV may Is* drawn fftm* m |.i. h il* 
ordinate AC reprern'iite the eapadty of the nwrvnir lu-t'i-mmty t« r||. *f 
inaxirnurn n^datoi flt»w wkm UMiqc all the water wvnibbte Ibr lit*# 
i/C dioTO the quantity of water taken ftom the re#enf»»ir l»<r 
purposes, and My the quantity of water fii»m Hie tall •rnrr wilirli t** 
available for irrigation puipimra. To obtain aecurate r«'sult*, the 


g. 8t(wi^ Ospadty in Acre-feet aki Klmnitt^Miiw f«p Vadnut tlewl* bi fWa 

to a lapp aeale and a« flat aa fwwdhle, «. ttm 
deteS! ^ ***“ dWermt ratlM of flow tan be mt4ity 

toln^work mlt toiwt be made for 

TO a network mamly from one or another ol it« groeratina atattowTi.^^. 

mg to the hydraulic situation. What k T 

in which the flow may differ very widely: In dtWr^^ir J * * f' 
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of a system should be operated as a whole, sMftiag the load wherxeYer it 
w^ill saye water. 

Value of Water Storage. — ^The value of water storage for hydroelectric 
purposes is daily becoming of greater importance. With a stream iSiow of, 
say, 60,000 cu. ft. per min., assuming that the head with this flow remains 
fixed for 10 hours during the 24 hours of each day, if a storage reservoir be 
built large enough to retain the 60,000 min. ft. flow for 14 hours during the 
24, the turbines in the generating station will be in a position to develop 
the stored energy of the water for the 10 hours and also the amount flowing 
during the 14 hours. 

The actual importance of water storage is better understood from prac- 
tical examples. Assume a dam which provides a water space of 50 acres 
and a mean depth of 10 ft. to be drawn on, the average head of plant being 
1,500 ft. What kw. capacity does this represent for 10 hours’ operation? 

With water used at 100 per cent, efficiency, one acre ft. of water under 
one ft. head equals 1.025 kw. hr. Then, 

10 X 1,500 X 1.025= 15,375 kw. hr. per acre of storage capacity, or 
15,375X50=768,750 kw. hr. 


for a storage capacity of 50 acres at 10 ft. mean depth, which at 65 per cent, 
efficiency (hydroelectric) is (see Fig. 3): 

768,750X0.65 = 499,687 kw. hr. or practically 500,000. Then for 10 
hours’ operation, we have 

768,750 -r- 10 = 76,875 kw. available capacity at 100 per cent, efficiency 
of water, or 

76,875X0.65= 50,000 kw. a,1; the hydroelectric efficJency of the plant, 
or 67,000 hp. 

By e^ressing kw. hr. and hp. hr. in terms of cubic feet of water stored 
we obtain the following formulae, 

Kw. ^P- ®Sici®ney, 


where (s) is the amount of water in cu.ft. stored for use and (H) is the 
average head of the plant. Thus, for the above example we find the stored 
energy to be as follows, considering: one acre ft. per second is equal to 
4:3,560 sec. ft., and for the SO acres in question, assuming hydroelectric 
efficiency at 65 per cent., we have, 50X43,560 = 2,178,000 sec. fi, hence: 


and 


1,500 X 2,178,000X 0.65 
42,466 


= 50,000 kw. 


1,500 X2,178,000X 0.65 
31,680 “ 


67,000 hp. 


The unit of flow most used is that of cubic feet per minute or per second. 
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In view of this a series of curves has been plotted (Fig. 4) showing electrical 
energy in kw. per cu. ft. per minute for various hydroelectric efficiencies 
ranging from 50 per cent, to 100 per cent, under varying heads in feet. It 
will be noted that the position of these curves remains fixed for any lower or 
higher values, as in Table 2. 

Table 2. — ^Eneeqy Stored in Water at Various Heads '{s' and s" equal unity.) 


Kw. IN Watbe 


(Values are for 100 per cent, efficiency) 

* Kw. hr. values = 1 .025 HXs' 

Hp. hr. values = 1.375 ffXs' 

Kw. in water =11X5"-^ 707.7 
Hp. in water =HXs"-^528 

The factor s' is for acre ft. values, and s" is cu. ft. per minute. 

Eff^ve Head.— In Fig. 5 the total head is shown as O'H' and the 
effective head somewhat less indicated as OH. When the value of OH is 
known the velocity and the discharge can be calculated. To arrive at the 
va ue of OH ^e head lost must be ascertained. When a pipe line is to be 
eomder^, the fnction of the pipe causes the greatest loss of head and is 
quite mde^ndent of the inclination of the pipe. There are also minor 
1^, such as loss of head due to velocity and entry loss. The former is 
b^ explamed as a loss m causing the water to take up the velocity in the 
pipe or m energy of motion, 

o®/2g=t;»/64.4; hence if,=j;*X0.0155. 

The entry loss varies in amount with the form of the orifice The theo 

reticalvelocity with which water flows from an orifice in S side of a reser 

falhng freely by gravity from a height H so that, v= In practice 

Wwr, the wnverpi^ currents produce contraction of the jet of water 

^ Me cJ proper coeScieiit whoa, value varies with the nature of the 


Head in Ft. 

Hp. He. Valites 

Kw. He. Values 

10 

13,75 

10.25 

100 

137.50 

102.50 

1000 

1375.00 

1025.00 

15 

20.62 

15.37 

150 

206.20 

153.70 

1500 

2062.00 

1537.00 

32 

44.00 

32.80 

320 

440.00 

328.00 

3200 

4400.00 

3280.00 

55 

75.62 

56.37 

550 

756.20 

563.70 

5500 

7562.00 

5637.00 
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for all practical purposes where a long pipe is considered the losses other 
than pipe friction can be neglected. The loss due to pipe friction may be 
considered, 

d2g 

Kk& coefficient for pipe friction which has been determined by different 
investigators and found to decrease as the velocity increases and as the 
diameter increases and increases with the roughness of the pipe. The 
length of the pipe is represented as I, its diameter by d, and v the velocity 
of the water in the pipe. 

OthCT working formulae for frictional loss are given under the heading 
of “Friction Loss in Pipes” and further references to head under “Effec- 
tive Head of a Development.” 

Penstock Losses. ^The foundation for all calculations of a water-con- 
duit or penstock should be on the basis of conduit-grade and the amount of 
power wasted due to the grade. For. every foot length saved in length of 
water-conduit there is a saving in head loss, in evaporation and in seepage 
losses. In the past much time has been devoted to economy and char- 
acter of materials, etc., and the conduit-grade was decided on in a rule-of- 
Ihumb method or accepted, on the basis of a preceding development with 
little knowledge as to power losses due to the grade. 

On a somewhat similar basis to that of Kelvin’s Law for the most eco- 
noinical conductor cross-section, a law for the most economical conduit 
section may be employed which may be stated as follows: 

The most economical area of conduit is that for which the annual cost of 
wasted energy is equal to the annual interest on that portion of the capital 
invested. That is to say, the capacity of conduit in second feet, velocities 
m STO. ft., pade in feet per 1000, the hp. loss due to the grade should equal 
the txed chafes on the investment of the conduit. 

Every kilowatt lost per year is a dead loss. In a water-conduit it is a 
loss^t wiU never decrease in value and one that will remain a loss as long 
“ «^stence. A conduit once given its grade and 

the engmeers to look not only to economy of design, but to 

tbe highest efficiency for a given economy. 

an tot' I"™ ^ 

(a) The grade. 

(b) Hydraulic mean radius. 

(c) Coefficient of roughness. 

(d) The conduit-form, etc. 

^ first p:«e the char- 

8«> place certam limits on the velocity of flow, which 
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must act be so great as to iajure the conduit-bed. The grade necessary to 
maintain the velocity within the desired limit will also depend on the char- 
acter of the interior surface of the conduit, being less for a smoother sur- 
face. The form and area of cross-section also affects the grade, because 
they affect the velocity of flow — ^in other words, there will exist a loss in 
kilowatts due to the grade, and the conduit-form, coefficient of roughness, 
and mean hydraulic radius are but affected parts due to the grade. 

Should the character of the ground (conduit-bed) be of such a quality, 
for the major part thereof, as to limit the velocity of water, the next near- 
est grade with the least effect on the kw. loss, should be adopted. In Fig. 6 



It IS show that, for a given capacity in cubic feet seconds (any other meas- 
ure can be employed if desired), with the sale price of energy per kw. year 

£ most etf ^ materials for building the clduit fiLd, 

the most economical section may readily be found by simply comparing 

difference in yearly 

To illustrate these considerations, reference will be made to a practical 
case, the values of which are taken from actual practice and plotted to 

average cost of materials per liLal ft of 
conduit, and the watts loss per lineal ft. The materials costs in to pa^ 
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ticular case include lumber (board ft. measure) per lineal ft., cu. yds. 
excavation per lineal ft., and lbs. of nails per lineal ft. for different sizes 
conduit in sq. ft. at different stream flow in cu. ft. per second. In a co 
Crete case wMcb gives the most economic conduit section for a given c 
pacity, the following factors were involved: 


Capacity in sec. ft. 
Conduit grade 
Annual fiSed charges 
Watts loss due to grade 
Conduit Area 


250 sec. ft. flow. 

1.8 ft. per 1000 ft. 
S3.00 (max.) per ft. 
27 watts per ft. 

30 sq. ft. 


It is, of course, apparent that a choice for a stream flow <*f 250 sec 
can be made between a 20, 30, 40, 50, etc., sq. ft. section conduit, but 
question here is ^at what economic cost? For a flow-capacity of 
sec. ft. there is a choice between the following values which make for 
most economical conduit cross-section: 


. ft. 
the 
250 
the 


Materials Cost Item 
(Conduii section in sq. ft.) 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


Energy Sales Loss Item 
(Kilowatts per 1000 ft.) 

78.00 

27.00 
12.90 

7.05 

4.38 

3.00 

2.10 

1.50 

1.20 


Thus, if we assume a fixed amount for the kw. loss per year and a fixed 
price for the ma,terial6 to complete the conduit, the most economic conduit 
section is that giving the least difference, that is, where one equals the other 
or nearest thereto. The curves of Fig. 6 enable the most economical con- 
dmt cross-section to be quickly determined. For this case it is 30 sq. ft., 
this bemg the nearest to where the two curves intersect each other With 
lumber in place as $30 per 1000 ft.; excavation at $0.25 per cu. yd.; and 

nails at $0,015 per lb., we arrive at the following relative costs for different 
section areas of conduits: 


Table 3.— Relativb Costs for Different Section Areas of CoNDtrira. 




$1547.00 

2257.00 
2625.50 

3211.00 

3681.00 

4489.00 

4962.00 

5353.00 

6173.00 


$93.00 

136.50 

177.00 

192.00 

221.00 

269.00 

298.00 

321.00 

370.00 


$123.75 

180.50 

210.00 

257.00 

295.00 

359.00 

397.00 

426.00 

494.00 


Total Cost 

$1763.75 

2574.00 
3012.50 

3660.00 

4197.00 

5117.00 

5657.00 

6100.00 
7037.00 
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Assume further that the sale price of electrical energy is at tht* rat** of 
845.00 per kw. yesir, then we find the nilative difference to bo 


'COK»WT HiXtTlON AkKA 

(Sg, Ft.) 

BAtm tdm 
(Eki^ativk VAUfm 
mm Kw. Ymah) 

TflTAI. MATr.»ttAlJ) 
CAmupai. F|3C«» 
ClIAECiMi 


20 

JKUilO.lM) 

$mti.7r, 

*1741125 

.10 

i2ir>.(K) 

2574iK) 

IlfilliK) 

40 

7)80.00 


2tmM 

r>o 

117.00 

Bim,m 

1141,110 

eo 

197.00 

4197, (m 

s mm (m 

70 

1,15.00 

5117.00 

49K24K) 

80 

94.00 

5057.00 

ftfillllM) 

90- 

07.00 

OlCKI.CKl 

flOIIIIO 

100 

54.(K) 

7017 .IK) 

fl981,IK) 


The most eeonomieal .section area is therefore shown to be ,'!() wj. ft. 

It is olivioms that for every bait save*! in length of <'<tnduit there is it 
saving in head loss as we'll as in ejvaporation and Hes'puge* 1 ohmi*s, To i>re»|»” 
eirly illustrate,' the' iinpeertiineie' e>f tlu'se Ioswh consider the* following exainpli’ ; 
1000 ft. of emnduit of 50 see;, ft. capacity installed e>n a grade of 1 ft. in HIM) 
ft. The'n, iOOOft. of e'ondnit eiissipates 1 ft. he*ud, and, with a elischitrge «if 
50 see. ft. and asHuming conibiiwel (‘fficiency te> Ite* 05 jxT eeeut., we have 
1X50X02.4X0,05 

"‘ 6.7 hp. heael lt»s» or 


2.75 kw. head lem. 


550 


Assuming tlm rate feir elts'trie'al energy a« WO per kw, yr., then the lo«« 
due to head is 2.75X50-8137.60. 

Taking evaporation on the basis of fivo ft. per year, we shiill have tt|»« 
proximatedy 0.9 acre ft. per year or 0.0025 acre ft. every 24 hours, whiedi is 
equal to 0.00125 sec. ft. Therefore, for a plant with a be-aei d l,fl50 ft., 
loss due to (waporation would repr(«ent 


IjOrdlX 02,4 X 0.05 XO.fMH 25 
Idf “ 


0.152 hp. or a 


At S50 fier kw. yr. this would lie 0.1 1.1X60< 


0.11.3 kw. evai)oration loss. 

$5.65. 

The rate of percolation will depem! on the kind of conduit, its eonditten 
and other t hings. However, for calculation, mwuine that, nnrler ii head »f 

n ftfiJ' iif«»ut O.flH ft. iH-r lioiir or 

0.009 .sec. ft., then thi- loss due to pcrcoliition will bo 

lt!*%X^’“'dXO.<55X 0.(119 , , , 

, j j ^ 

y*’-' 0.82 X 50-l|41iK). 

5 OoSr n «i«a '"‘T "'Prmmtn a revenue Iws of 1.17, .50 f 



emry losses, etc., allowance should also la* nmilo r„r f hr 
size due to deposits of silt, anil air mixnl with wntrr, '11,.- r. iii.'dv f, . T 
deposits is evident, but the air prol.lem is not so ..iniplr, Air l 
cated at summits in a pii>o do not give »mpl»* h«*Ip. Thr nH«,i 
remedy is to capture the air at the intnJce ami pW‘vi*rit a ?rr.i,i . ’ 
pipe. If this is not possible, adequate air-reliefs shaulil f... j,„ ..‘j";.'!' 
below the intake, so as to mininuae the amount of air rarrieif fhonirh il. > 
pipe with the water. It is diffieult to emphasixe u-. ^ 

lem as affecting the flow of water in pipiw, ami, if i?. j-ra unhh-lv 
may explain some of tiie vagaries in exjtf.rim. i,j.~ who }, bavr , 

in the po-st End aflfec^ting our litty foniiiite* ' ' | 

In pipe lines not well proportioned with refrit n,-,. u, i ; ,.i 

;f materia , bonds and oonneetions. tbr oflirir,.,- « : F 

iperation and have a very serious effect on the prop, r ..i q,, 

rater-power In planing a pipe line it should therefor# Iw |#p| {» 
hat the foUowing are important factonu the most wiltoirfi ! ' 
rrangem^t of inlet at the forebay at sufficient depth Ww 
^ater-Ievel, the nght slope to the pipe line; that it 

should ia* strongly support#^ and a ti # - n , 
acked to secure it against any movement due to the artion the v-u. r' ' 

pe ..pe . p„: rs„ts,';r5„r/„ ; 

ation, and, that proper calculations are made «. (hot the vth^.u T: 
a er will not rise above the limit and strength of the r»ir>e~ nwtij i * 

■ a pipe may have an exaZ nf^J^i * ®l i n., 

5»ieacyonth.„theraidr F,™p;lr,ii'7 

merous, but a reliable one is as ioLm: ^ *** 
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Where H is friction loss per 1000 ft. of pipe, d is diam. in ft.; and « is 
mean velocity of flow in ft. per second. (Trans. A.S.C.E.,Yol 51 nasp 

308.) - v b 

LikcTvise a great variety of fonnulse have been proposed for mean veloc- 
ity as v=cVrS. (Ch^ay’s formula) where R is the hydraulic radius 
(cross-sectional area -b wetted perimeter) ; fit the hydraulic slope (loss of 
head in ft. per ft. of length or the surface fall for open channels) ; and c 
is a coefficient which may be considered as 100 for moderate roughness of 
pipe or chanaeL 

In none of the generally used fonnulse has any allowance been made for 
such important factors as loss of head due to sharp bends or curves, valves 
or other obstructions, entry losses, etc., hence additional allowance must 
be made in all cases. The importance of these allowances can be better 
understood from the following concrete case: 

Length of pipe line =15,865 ft. (wood-stave pipe) 

Diameter of pipe =68 in. (inside diam.) 

Slope for 10 ft./8ec.=4 ft. in lOOO ft. 

This pipe contains five steel bends where the curvature is greater than 
20 deg. These bends are made to a 15 ft. radius and have angles of 92, 
55, 65, 66 and 45 degrees respectively. The loss in head for each bend as 
measured by a differential pressure gage is given in Table 4. 


T*abm 4.— Entev and Bjjito Losses at Dtmmmi Yra,ocmBS 


VELOOnTT 
Ft. /Sec. 

Loss m 1 
.Bwet' i 


Totai- 

horn 

' lif hm 

low Ft. 

FmoTioN 
Loss Airrm 
n»iDtjcmKo 
JSN-Tfnr ANo 
Bunds 
L ossisii 

1 

j 

No. 2 

m 

deg. 

No. 3 

m 

a@g, 

Mo. 4 

No. 5 

m 

dfrg. 

2.6 

5.0 

■7S 

10.0 

0.06 

0.26 

0.54 

1.14 

0.03 

0.09 

0.25 

0.46 

O.OS 

o.os 

0.18 

0.34 

0.03 

0.08 

0.19 

0.36 

oooo 

lowoo 

0,01 

0.05 

0.14 

0.27 

4.1 

16.4 

33.9 

61.9 

0.931 

2.042 

3.775 

3.91 
14,77 
: 32.40 

68.96 


For the flow of water in pipes the exponential formula or constant co- 
efficient formula, as it is often caUed, should preferably be used, thus doing 
away with tiresome calculations for coefficient values or the use of tables 
of coefficient = c which, in this formula are not required ; that is, for formula 
Q= discharge in sec. ft., it is better to apply 

M*® d®-’ (for wood-stave pipe) 

® Q= 1.31 i*-’’ (for cast-iron pipe) 

(e) Q=1.18 A*-*® i* ’ (for riveted-Bteel pipe) 

formula may also be used for the continuous concrete pipe. 

(b) This formula may also be used for tjre so-called concrete (wet-mix) 
jointed-pipe. /■ 

(«) This formula may al®) be used for the so-called concrete (dry-mix) 
jointed-pijoe. * 
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In these formula* A is expressed in frief!un*l<^ss per IMSf ft i.f v.jth 
d the diameter of pipe in ft. (iMorifz, T, S. {iee!ata;Pi*>it ,'■ im >■ p* 
tice.) 

Fonnula^ for v = cV7iE have heen tiseti a Ihuk time aiei ‘■t'.ii lu- i . Oj/ 
proposed and added to reference le.xt-houks. A more pra*!,.,'d <<.u 
coefli(*ient formula (Flarnttrit) is 


r = 8fj.:i8 A'"-” d”';* 
r = 76.28 


(for nett cast "iron jcpi'!** 
fjor old e;i"t. iron juju t 


Allowances .should ahvay.s he made for the deterioration of rn.if ifi.n 
with age, the formula for which i,s 


V'" . / ' V 


where it is n.s.sunied that tin* friction-head increa'c*. ;s per cent jn r ^.i-ar dn*' 
to tubereulation, and that tia* <iiamet»-r f»f the {.ip.- de.-rea,M.-^ it i.j I, 
year from the .siime citu.se. }’ etpials tlie ratio of discharge tt }>, „ f h- i ..j-r 
IS n-years old to tin* dischargft vvlicn t he },i} .c i.s 
Economical Diameter of a Pipe Line. In large, long pijw hrn H ii,,. ,fe. 
tcrniin.'ition of the most a<ivtmt.'igeo!is velocity, or Jii other ttord«, th.- iixuig 
ot the dianieter, is sul.jet-t to very close calciiiaf iftn«. The proi«T dom i. 
moiis of ii pipe, iiiid also the co.st of a jiipe, will he hikdier the jotter fj,,. v, 
ity for a given ca.se. The material may he of wotHi, e..,M .uon, in. i.-d 
pipe or concrete! pip.‘ (wet-mix j.iintc.i or tiry-ini-v ^ . > U- 
A mueh u.sed formula which kdvcs a cIoh,* ai.proxiimif ion of the o 
lumiuial diametcT of pifie linc,s fA'a/p'ao nof/ A’.o.of, Xovend«*f H p»»e* 
follow.s, 

D = 3.1f : v A l* 

where/; is the diam<*fer in inches, /^i.s the flrttv iti sec ft,, and ,s' i« the ..!..t,e 
1 his fVinimla is .smfahlc fm large diameter .sfcd pi|s., f,.f . U 

A. h Adams has .shown (rn/me, A. S. C. A',. Vol. W. j;: ,1,,,, ,, 

fw/v hsa !he the 

msf S the nine f*»'ir-fenths rn | ..f .p, ,j 

t e vll l f ^ ” »'-f;orwoo,{..laveoreast Iron pi,. If then /. „ 

Pine 1 e ! ,!u77 ''' the ann.nd eo«t of 

pipe hue, (mtere.st on eo.Ht of pipe, const riielion ntul ,!fi,rrnntim<, 

//=0.4 C for economical design, 

i»T I I 

.'lotk when 111,, Iri,,,, 

np« 188,400 //-i-cJfis 
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where c is the coefficient in Ch4zy^s formula, and may be taken as 120 for 
wood-stave pipe, 130 for new cast-iron pipe and about 100 for old cast-iron 
and riveted pipe; d is the economical diameter of the penstock section in 
inches {Engineering Record j September 12, 1914). * 

Another formula that is convenient in checking economical pipe sizes is, 
D = 13.5 (6/5)0*138 Ql/2.3 

where D is the diameter in inches; Q the quantity of water delivered in 
million gallons per 24 hours and e is the cost of raising 1,000,000 gallons of 
water one foot high and may be taken at about 5 cents (Engineering 
Record, December 27, 1913). 

Practice has shown that wooden penstocks may be successfully used for 
heads up to 300 feet. Seasoned or kiln-dried yellow pine, redwood or fir 
are suitable for wood-staves. For the spacing of iron bands the formula by 
J. D. Schuyler (Trans. A. S. C. E., Vol. 31) may be employed, 

iV=1200DP-f-2AS 

where N is the number of bands per 100 feet, D the diameter of the pipe in 
inches; P the pressure in lbs. per sq. ft. and S the safe working strain in 
bands in lbs. per sq. in. A factor of safety of 5 is usually advisable. 

Since commercial sizes of pipes must in most cases be used, a '‘cut and 
try^’ method in solving pipe diameters with the aid of the formulas given 
will usually be most convenient and satisfactory for ordinary conditions 
and moderate heads. In this method a reasonable diameter is assunuKl 
and the rate of discharge that this diameter would give computed. If this 
value is too large or too small when compared with the rate of discharge re- 
quired, a new size is assumed and- the calculation repeated until the proper 
size is found. In this method it must be remembered that with an increase 
in size of pipe there is a variation in velocity of flow such that a pipe some- 
what larger than another will discharge more in proportion to its area than 
the smaller size. In assuming sizes therefore this point must be con- 
sidered. 

The great pressure of water in high head plants requires careful engineer- 
ing to prevent trouble. It involves no difficulty to take care of stress 
and deformation of the lower part of a pipe line with its valves and con- 
nections, but the control of the water is a serious problem. To properly 
illustrate its magnitude consider what might be called at the present time 
a medium-head and power development. For a 60 in. diam. pipe of 5,000 
ft. in length with a velocity of eight ft. per second operating under a head 
of 400 ft., producing slightly over 5,000 hp., the actual weight of water in 
the pipe line will be more than over 3,000 tons. Representing tins W(‘ight 
in the order of a moving freight train, it compares with a weight nearly 
equal that of a loaded freight train half a mile long. This, in itself and 

under normal conditions, is very easily'taken care of, in fact, every-day 
3 
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design demands it. But what would happen if the train were brought to a 
stand-still in say, one second or even two seconds, or accelerated instantly 
to a speed of eight ft. per second from rest? 

Water Hammer. — ^Just what the actual initial pressure (extra stress) 
is, caused by a sudden closing of the valves due to the entire 5,000 hp. being 
thrown off, is not easily determined, but it can be approximately expressed 
as 

Pa-v V-^g (feet of water) 

_ 62.5 V V 
144X32.2 

= .0134 V V (lb. per sq. in.) 



In these formulas ps is the excess pressure due to the water hammer, 
V is the original velocity of the water in the pipe, V is the velocity of the 
pressure wave in ft. per sec. and g is 32.2. The value of V is closely ap- 
proximated by the following formula (Daugherty): 

7= 4700 J ^ 

^ -B+3OO,OO0y 

whereas is the modulus of elasticity in tension of the material composing 


I 
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, r ‘ . closing must be long as compared with the vibration pitch of the water 

' column or pipe. In general, the longer the pipe line the greater the dif- 

:| j , ficulty. 

I The opposite condition, that is, a condition requiring the acceleration of 

Ij the water when, because of a great increase of load, the speed of the water 

? j wheels falls far below normal, can be met by installing a small regulation 

basin or surge reservoir at the end of the conduit (at the forebay). This 
! reservoir serves a dual purpose: (1) It will assist in preventing excessive 

I rise in pressure due to reduction in velocity in the pipe line. (2) It will 

j take care of sudden demands for water or can receive water not demanded 

by the water wheels. A regulating reservoir or stand-pipe will not afford 
entire relief due to a sudden closure of the valves, nor do they generally 
operate in such a way as to make the pipe safe, but in conjunction with a 
I governor-operated by-pass valve or gate (arranged to operate slowly on 

! closing) safety can be had and also good speed regulation. The use of a 

I by-pass valve involves a frequent waste of water equal to that required for 

largest load variations, thus, in some plants it cannot very well be per- 
mitted. The compromise is to sacrifice part of the speed regulation for 
the sake of economy of water. 


Effective Head of a Development. — The water wheel is a device which is 
placed in the path of falling water, fSr the purpose of utilizing the energy 
possessed by the water, due to its fall and weight, and for delivering as 
much as possible of this energy to a rotating shaft as mechanical power. The 
energy possessed by the water may be made to manifest itself as power by: 
(a.) Allowing a quantity to pass from a higher to a lower level practically 
without velocity, (b) By the momentum possessed by a quantity of it 
traveling at a velocity caused by the head, (c) By pressure of the water 
due to head acting on an area through space. That is, the relation between 
velocity, head and pressure are fundamental, and must always be borne in 
mind m hydraulic work. 

The defimtion of head (total head) is the difference in elevation between 
head-water and tail-water. This total head may be divided in general into 
three different partys: fnction-head, discharge-head, and effective-head. 

the friction in the water passages leading to and away from the wheel m 
m the passageway through the racks, entrance to pipe-line (inlet of pen- 

^d in Se d' buckets, 

2 , T Tf’ discharge-head is the head at which 

Sad is tha/Srt^Stb*St’!?®!if/ effective- 

^ ^ ^ the total head left to be applied to the wheel itself after 

in connnon n. today a„ the ia.p„,se .hi tdT"“bL“£! 
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pulse wheel is a kinetic energy wheel, that is, the momentum of the muss of 
water in its impact with the runner buckets is the main principle utilized 
in the energy transformation. The two best known types of impulse 
wheels are the Girard and the Pelton. In the former the water passes 
through the runner radically outward, and in the latter, which is the 
most practical for average installations, the water strikes tangentially 
upon the buckets. The turbine is a combined potential and kinetic 
energy wheel, the water passing either inwardly or outwardly through the 
runner, the wheel rotating partly from "velocity action and partly from 
reaction due to pressure and consequent acceleration in the buckets. 

The ej95ciency of a water wheel will vary considerably with a varying 
head, since it is designed for a definite head and speed, so that if one is 
varied without corresponding change in the other, the efficiency is usually 
materially reduced. Where the load fluctuates heavily and rapidly, there 
must be ample margin allowed for this character of load, in order that the 
maximum capacity may not be exceeded, and the average load will tlien 
be much below the maximum, with, of necessity, low efficiency. Such 
fluctuations of load usually accentuate the effect on the units, for they 
produce corresponding changes in head, due to increasing friction losses in 
the water conduit and pipe line, etc. 

In recent years a rapid evolution has taken place in the design of water 
wheels, the most marked being the increased application of single-runner, 
vertical shaft turbines to low-heads, where previously multi-runner tur- 
bines of either vertical or horizontal type were used. This lias been made 
possible by the progress of design and development of high capacity run- 
ners, so that for a fixed head and capacity it is now possible to operate 
modem turbines at much higher rotational speeds than was possible with 
runners of the old design. This increase in power of runners has l)een ol)- 
tained without any sacrifice in the maximum efficiency of the wluud and 
with only a slight sacrifice at partial loads. As the spouting velocity of the 
water varies directly as the square root of the head, the peripheral velocity 
of a turbine becomes high in high head installations. The impulBe wh<H‘i, 
however, runs at a considerably slower speed than reaction turbines of the 
same capacity, hence the ease of governing through high kinetic energy of 
moving parts is not so great as the increased spouting velocity of th(^ wiitc‘r 
would indicate. Not many years ago the efficiency of the im|iulse w1hm*I 
was higher than that of the turbine so that for any d6veloj)ment wlic^re it 
could be used to advantage it was chosen where as now the other typ<‘ huB 
the advantage in both speed and efficiency. 

Effective Draft Tubes fox Water Wheels. — ^An important point whi(‘h is 
frequently overlooked when calculating the proper head for a given whf^el 
IS, the margin allowance between the maximum vacuum and th(‘ toi.al draft 
head. The maximum vacuum should always be considerecl for the par- 
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ticular elevation above sea level at which the wheel is to be installed. The 
placing of a wheel within the natural limit (34 ft.) from the elevation of 
tailrace-water is no indication of the proper elevation, because it is neces- 
sary to allow at least 3 ft, to 4 ft. margin between the total draft-head and a 
perfect vacuum to prevent the breaking of the water column in the draft 
tube due to inertia effects of sudden changes of load such as those men- 
tioned above. ^ 

Not long ago it was generally considered that the draft tube was simply a 
device to locate the turbine above the tailrace water level without losing the 
effective head between turbine and tailrace. To-day it is looked upon as 
an extremely important part of a turbine. In fact without effective draft 
tubes, runners of high specific speeds would be impracticable. The veloc- 
ity head of high specific speed runners may be from 25 to 30 per cent, of 
the total, therefore, it is essential to efficient design for the draft tubes to 
convert this velocity head into effective head, all of which has been done 
to a very marked degree. In fact, due to the perfection of draft tubes it is 
not uncommon to obtain one-third of the total head through vacuum. 

Speed Regulation of Water Wheels. — ^The two greatest difficulties in the 
operating of water-power plants are the governing of the water column and 
proper speed regulation, the two being closely related. Today ample 
governor and compensating devices are to be had, but it should be borne 
in mind very clearly that even with a perfect governor, speed regulation 
cannot be any better than that permitted by the length of the water con- 
duit and column and the flywheel effect of the rotating masses. Proper 
regulation is primarily controlled by the design of - the development as a 
whole, so that actual speed regulation obtained in practice is largely limited, 
and the use of a governor, no matter how efficient in itself, will have little 
effect when the other part of the development has been improperly designed. 

A good governor with its connected compensating devices will take proper 
care of any difficulty arising in the water column and will at the same time 
limit the run-away speed of the water wheel even if the entire load be sud- 
denly thrown off, assuming, of course, proper design of the hydraulic de- 
velopment. A proper compensating device should operate before the rise of 
pressure takes place in the water column, and no matter how quickly the 
gate or gates are closed, either by governor, by hand or by accident, there 
shoffid be no shock on the water column. By a suitable proportioning 
of the discharge to the discharge of the units, any sudden movement can- 
not take place in the gate without immediately affecting the velocity of 
the water in the water column, and consequently without producing the 
usual surging m pressure (which are one and the same thing), destructive 
to the water column and good regulation. The action of this device should 
be absolutely rehable at all times and high in efficiency, that is to say, in 
water economy. To' avoid a great waste of energy when governing pro^ 
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' ; the most economical rating of the water wheel. The most economical 

j I point for the wheel varies for different specific speeds. Even though the 

I ; revolutions per minute may not be determined and the specific speed not 

i • calculated, it can at once be said that the maximum horse power of 

; the wheel divided by the kilowatt rating of the generator will vary from 

! i 1.5 to 1.9. This is obtained by dividing the maximum horse power by the 

I horsepower at the most economical point and then again by 0.746 to 

secure kilowatt rating. The maximum horse power of a wheel divided by 

kilowatt rating of the generator will thus vary from 1.5 to 1.9, depend- 
ing upon the type of runner that may be selected for use. The matter of 

overload should always be taken into consideration when this point is beinc 

worked out. “ 




r ne speea oi tne generator and frequency of the system place some limit 
on the selection of the speed of the water wheel. It sometimes troubles the 
wheel manufacturer if he cannot obtain every local hydraulic and electrical 
entering into the case of choice, because many important factors 

^ be made, such as: 

the head, charactenstic efficiency, runner balancing, speed regulation 
variation in head, and the durability of design. ^ 

The head is the important factor in the selection of the proper speed 
^w heads and attendant low velocities permit of a design of bucket to 

ample size and large opemngs can be used. These buckets are relativelv 
peaking, structurally weak. High heads and consequent high velocities 
make necessa^ a simple design of bucket, thicker material for rehtivelv 
^1 qu^«,es of water. Strength, therefore, must be 

vSf Jth Specific speed 

aties mth revo utions per minute, hence for any given horse power and 

whmhislr^t,'* ^yedandTeSacS^! 

for turS'ald t ptSuoS” Thr“t"‘? 

desired, therefore has much in Ha *+Tv i speed characteristic 

A singk mm™ he di d *<= ™"™r, 

times S TOh , T “ “ 'I'iol' io ^o-e- 

therefore, a consequent laS taLof' “'7th“‘'; 

the most important item in fixing the speS The'? “ ““8‘taes 

are the diameters and weights of the ^ larger 

greater the flywheel effect J the units When therefore, the 

«red. d,wheel e« can'h, :h?redVtlfrofa'StS^^ 
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but this is generally undesirable and if possible should not be considered on 
account of the danger due to high pressures on bearings. 

Variation in head is a common condition in low-head plants. In all 
hydroelectric developments the speed must be kept constant, even though 
the head does vary. It has been shown that different speeds have different 
characteristics of power and efficiency when the runners operate under 
heads other than those for which they are designed. A lower speed than that 
given may oftentimes be used to advantage and might mean a considerable 
increase in the output of the plant. At the same time the initial cost may 
be greater and in such cases a proper balance between cost and benefits 
becomes a consideration. In high-head installations particularly, pitting 
of the runner blades takes place, due to shock of water against the buckets, 
or high velocity. It is therefore, quite important to consider durability 
when the unit is working at the most economical point, in making the 
selection of the proper speed of runners. 

Water wheels may have a single runner, a pair of runners, or for low 
heads, four or even six runners per unit. In some places a vertical design 
of unit is required, while in others horizontal units best suit the conditions. 
When a pair of wheels is used, it must be determined whether an outward 
discharge or a bottom center discharge is the more desirable. The one 
involves a single draft tube and the other two draft tubes. When low- 
heads are met with, open flumes are possible and a properly arranged open 
flume may take the place of the closed flume. In high-heads, of course, it 
becomes necessary to use closed flumes. 

Ten years ago it was a notable achievement to obtain a turbine efficiency 
of 82 per cent. The maximum guarantees of manufacturers were from 78 
per cent, to 80 per cent., and were generally considered highly satisfactory. 
During the past two years, efficiencies of 89 to 92 per cent, have become 
quite common, while a maximum value of 93.7 per cent, has been secured, 
as shown below. Some of the recent large low-head developments equipped 
with single-runner vertical-shaft turbines, are tabulated herewith : 


Table 5.— Installations using Single-Runner Vertical-Shaft Turbines. 


Name 

Head in 
Feet 

R. P. M. 

Capacity 
w Hp. 
Each Unit 

Total 

Tallasee Power Company. 

Laurentide Co., Ltd. 

Alabama Power Company, 

Mississippi River Power Company. 

Cedars lipids Mfg. & Power Company. 

Turners Falls Company. 

Appalachian Power Co. 

a a 

Georgia-Carolina Power Company. 

X i-r 1 . 

180 

76 

68 

32 

30 

54 

49 

34 

27 

154 

120 

100 

57.7 

55.6 

97.3 

116 

97 

75 

31.000 

20.000 

17.500 
10,000 
10,000 

9,700 

6,000* 

3.500 
3,125 

93.000 
120,000 

70.000 

150.000 

130.000 
38,800 
24,000 
10,500 
15,625 


* These turbines showed an efficiency, on test of 93.7%, 
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Tlie power delivered by a water wheel (friction-brake rating) , may he ex- 
pressed as follows : 

„ 2 -nlw 

^" 33 , 000 ” 

wlrere, the resistance overcome hy the wheel in a given distance is 

„ _ 2 -nlw 
^“33,000' 

n I K'ing the number of revolutions per minute ; R being the resistance over- 
(•oni<‘ p(‘r revolution; x=3.1416. 

Speed Variations of Water Wheels. — The variations of resistance and 
Kp<-(‘d, and the resulting variations in power (P) under various speeds anc 

under certain conditions, are showi 
in the following curves (Fig. 9) 
These curves are only illustrativi 
and applicable to a constant speec 
» hydraulic unit when similar series 0 

I — curves for different nozzle opening 

” are shown. The upper curve show 

■ - — -Vv the relation of resistance to speed a 

n, 1 fixed nozzle opening. It would, c 

" T course, show different values fo 

•s 11 I various nozzle openings. The lowc 
5 curve shows the relation of power t 

g I >1 speed at the same nozzle openin 

^ I I with corresponding variations to tl 

R. ” N. I nozzle openings given in the upp( 

/ n'l-*-' I curve. 

^ tuu* «( pertpii«*J vuociw lu the lower curve the speed fa 

M ViiE^ ^ jg expressed as a ratio betwe( 

Fi«. peripheral velocity of the whe 

and the spouting velocity of tl 
water Under such conditions satisfactory operation will he represented on 

P rcnrcsciitH the 100 per cent, nozzle opening of both the upper 

conHOduently the maximum power. If the power varies as, 

ima < ohm A.nd zero, satisfacto 


U Viii’*" ^ 

Fin of RwiHtaneo and Power 

' 141 WaUr Whe<il Speed 


7 : 1 ^: nr r“v)r;sj8tcm between maxtoen, and eere, sa«ae^ 

ES;: ~ 

Itift IIH tn< loiiu vau _ „K«-<ro P fi‘i the nower demands increase. 

,|(.«iaiid« (ircrewe, or rises above P as P runaway speed v 

thi* loud IH ciitiridy removec “ runaway speed of a tangent 

ir.: .) V5iK on account of node and atmospke 


whei*! is iciBB than 

friction. 
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The maxiiiLTim speed fox which a hydraulic unit should be designed de- 
pends to a great extent on the character of the hydroelectric development. 
Low-head wheels sometimes have a peripheral speed about 70 per cent, of 
the spouting velocity of the water and may attain 100 per cent, depending 
on the pitch line used in measuring the peripheral velocity. In high-head 
plants with a peripheral velocity about 40 per cent, of the spouting velocity, 
the wheel at 100 per cent, excess speed may still have considerable power. 
It is generally known that the peripheral speed of a water wheel bears a 
certain ratio to the spouting velocity of the water on any given head. This 
ratio as a percentage rarely falls below 40 per cent, and seldom exceeds 
80 per cent. 

For a given revolutions perminute and head, the horse poweroutput of a 
runner is proportional to the square of the specific speed. Also for a given 
head and horse power, the revolution per minute of a turbine or runner is 
proportional to the specific speed. The specific speed of a runner may be 
defined as the speed at which any runner would operate if it were reduced 
to such a size that it would develop one horse power when operating under 
a head of unity. The numerical value of the specific speed of a runner, 
expressed in the metric system (in which it remains), may be found by first 
calculating the speed and power output of the runner under consideration 
for one meter head, and then mathematically reducing the runner in size 
until it will deliver one horse power. The speed of this reduced runner 
when operating at its point of maximum efficiency is its rated specific speed 
This speed is : 

p. m. X (metric system) 


J\^.=4.46Xr. p. 

hi 


(ft. lb. system). 


The value A* as a factor for specific speed, N>, is from the assumption 
that tvo wheels of similar design and horse power capacity will have vary- 
ing speeds on different heads, as 

hi = kiX{hi)i=kXhi 

TaHng y. as the unit speed, that is, the revolutions per minute of water 
wheel of similar design developing one horse power on 1 ft. head, then, 

Vhp 

where h is the head in feet ; kf is the horse power of one runner or stream 
from a nozzle. In other words it can be stated that the speeds of two wheels 
at the same head will he inversely as the square root of their ratings. (See 

S F for impulse and reaction water 
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In order that a plant may operate continuously at best economy for the 
load it has to carry, it must be designed to accommodate the characteristics 
of that load. In making this determination, a careful study should be 
made of the load-curve and the load-factor, as well as several other import- 
ant matters. The generator should have a rating approximately the same 
as the most economical capacity of the water wheel. The most economical 
point of the wheel varies with different specific speeds. Even though the 
revolutions per minute may not be determined and the specific speed not 
yet calculated, the maximum horse power of the wheel divided by the kilo- 
watt rating of the generator as already stated should vary from 1.5 to 1.9. 



Pig, 10. — Curves Showing Capacity in Kw. per Runner at Various Heads for Low Speed 

Units of Francis Type 


This is obtained by dividing the maximum horse power by the horse power 
at the most economical point and then again by 0.746 to secure kilowatt 
rating. It may thus be said that the maximum horse power of the wheel 
divided by the kilowatt rating of the generator will vary from 1.5 to 1.9, 
depending upon the type of runner to be used. In the first approximation 
the value of this coefficient might be taken as 1.75, above the average value, 
and the kilowatt rating of the generator determined, to be corrected as 
deemed necessary. 

It can be easily shown that the water-wheel horse power varies as 
which is fundamental. Equally so is the formulae one of the 
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most importaat of hydraulic formulae as it enters into all calculations and 
designs of water wheels. However, a point which should always be kept 
in mind is, that the speed of hydroelectric plant generators must be kept 
constant at all times, even though the water wheel head varies. 

Take for example a 1,000 hp. plant operating under a 40 ft. head and at 
20() r.p.m., and assume the head varies due to floods from 40 ft. to 24 ft., 
or a change of 40 per cent, in head. It is quite obvious that the generators 
must operate at their proper and constant speed in order to maintain for 
the system the proper frequency. 

At 24 ft. head the 1,000 hp. wheel will only deliver 465 hp., for 


1,000 



r. j).m ^Revolutions per Minute 

Fig. 11. Curves Sho^ng Capacity ia Kw. per Runner and per Nozzle Stream at Va- 
rious Heads for High Speed XJiiits of Francis and Pelton Types 

This is based on the assumption that the wheel is allowed to run at the 
proper speed for the 24 ft. head. This speed (since wheel speed varies as 
h^) will be 155 r. p. m. for, 

200 

^^y=155r. p. m. 

This speed, however, cannot be allowed and leaves but one alternative— 


N ( ■-/ 


ou 
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that of redudng the rating (power) to meet the nearest speed, which, in the 
a We case IS about 20 per cent, below. In order to increas; the speed by 

ini rt a correspond- 

mftter a difficult 

matter to obtain more than 400 hp. from the plant, or, say 

465 X 0.125 = 407 hp. max. 

It is interesting to note that, at the present time, single-discharge tur- 
operation working under a head of 585 ft., this being 
ig es ead under which turbine wheels have ever run. Of further 



Kg. 12.— Hydroelectric Output in Kw. at Different Heads 


interest is the fact that the world’s highest-head water-power plant is 

The nensto^T ^ ^ effective head. 

Ihe penstock hnes of this hydroelectric plant are 3 miles long with the 

upper section built of welded-steel pipes, 24 in. in diameter. The lower 

ion, which will withstand a hydrostatic pressure of nearly 2 500 lb 

stTefLT Vh special ingot-pressed seamless- 

steel pipe The pipe sections vary in thickness from 1.25 in. at the top to 

f pressure. The full output of this hydro- 

electric development is 15,000 hp., there being only a maximum of 30 cu. 
ft. of water per second available. 

Stream-Load Characteristics.-The cost to build a new hydro-electric 
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project per kilowatt is less as its rating is increased, since a large proportion 
of the total cost is practically independent of the rating of the equipment. 
In this case, an increase in the annual cost per kilowatt of an auxiliary 
plant (steam or otherwise) is accompanied by a decrease in the annual cost 
of the hydraulic plant, and a point may be reached at which the sum of the 
two is a Tr^ir^imnm . TMs would fix the most economical rating of the de- 
velopment and hence the point of greatest profit for a given market price of 
energy. Of course, the plant may be developed for a greater output with 

HP.-Hours and KW.-Hours at 100^ Eff. per Acre-Foot of Storage Water 



.2 .3 .4 5 .6 .7 .8 .9 1.0 1.1 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.7 1.8 1.9 2.0 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.4 2,5 

Kilowatts at 100^ Eff. in Water Flowing at the Bate of 
One Cubic Foot per Minute 


Fig. 15. — Curves Showing Kw. in Water at the Rate of One Cu. Ft. per Min. and Hp.- 
Hrs. and Kw.-Hrs. per Acre-Foot of Storage Area for Different Heads 

a less profit per kilowatt, but the limit to the development is where all 
profit becomes nil. From this it is readily observed that the determination 
of the cost of the auxiliary supply for the hydraulic characteristics of the 
stream as applied to the particular conditions of power load prevailing is 
important. 

As a solution of this problem, one useful method is to apply two curves, 
one showing the hydraulic characteristics of the stream called the '^per 
cent, deficiency curve, and the other characteristics of the load called the 
“per cent, load’' curve. The use of these two curves, the one summarizing 
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the stream-flow data, tlio other the couditioriM of the load, make tie- deter- 
mination of the total (.-ost of an aitxiiiury sufiply for any conditioiiH of htad 
and any particular stream (jiiite simple. 'I'he “ [xt <'ent. deficiency ” curve 
is the most convenient form for the ii.se of .stream-flow data, for hy nmKiiinn 
suitable values to the efficieney, the “defii-ieney" can he rcfi-rred to any 
part of the entire .system, a«, to the wheel-shaft, to the iiovver-house hufi- 
bars, to the 8uI>-8tation buslmrs or to any other part, of a hydroelectrie 
system. The energy to he supplied to the auxiliary plant- i.s deduced di- 
rectly from thi.s curve hy minis; tin- suitalile efliciency. i-'or example, as- 
sume the efndency from the water to the sub-station hmses to he tl.'’. per 
cent., then from a stn-am flow of 0.5 sec. ft. and a head of <»() ft. the power 
at the sub-station Im.ses will lie ap})ro.ximately 1.05 kw. 

The deficiency in stream-flow is approximately expresseil as 


where 


K=m 


(tZii 

V 2 


')(-«) 


in per cent, value 


q - represents any stream flow. 
g'' = the minimum stream flow. 

^"'^^0 08-f7)722oV^^^’'' the approximate equation 

Thus per cent, didicieney fixes the increasisl mst per kw. hour of the 
total combined hydraulic and auxiliary supply, for plants with storage 
capacity, when the total cost pi-r kw. hour of the auxiliary supply is a 
constant arnount. It also detemiines one of tlie principal factors that fixes 
the economical size of the auxiliary plant. The expression ; fO.OH-f I>fi%)) 
means that any fixed increase or dem-ase in the flow will take place hiThe 
same number of days. As tiie stream-flow is din <-tly proport ional to power 
thi.s nieans that the nurnlier of days used i.s th<t same at all parts of the rnr 


CHAPTER II 


LOW, MEDIUM AND HIGH HEAD DEVELOPMENTS 

When complete hydraulic information and data concerning a water-power 
development have been compiled the design of the hydroelectric end begins 
with a consideration of the proper number of generators and turbines, 
transformers and outgoing lines to supply the demands of the prospective 
load. Before deciding on these points the methods of operating the system 
as a whole should be well worked out. The general layout should always 
be considered the all-important factor, and must consider the capacities 
of the different generators, prime movers, the generating stations them- 
selves, the water conditions, the characteristics of the load, and the like. 
The problems of operation divide themselves into normal operation and 
emergency operation. 

The normal problems of operation include such factors as starting up a 
system, paralleling the generators and the power stations and properly 
dividing the load among them, of putting units into service previous to the 
demands of the load conditions, of regulating the voltage for the proper 
distributing points, of connecting the high-tension lines, and, in general, 
of so manipulating the generating, transforming and switching apparatus 
as to dehver the desired load at the distributing centers, with the desired 
characteristics. These problems are met only after careful study of all 
the conditions involved, and by so laying out the power station system of 
connections, the apparatus and the transmission lines as to accomplish 
the desired object with the best efficiency. All these factors will be readily 
observed by considering the practical features that have been worked out 
for the large number of important hydroelectric stations and systems 
that are described in the following pages. 

Economy of Construction. — In the design and construction of a great 
many existing hydroelectric plants a far too liberal consideration to ex- 
travagance is apparent and equally so is the absence of proper considera- 
tion for operating economy. Of late, however, a great deal of attention has 
been devoted to the possibility of reducing the investment outlay and the 
fixed charges for substations, particularly for small substations. This 
has brought about a rapid development in out-of-door designs, especially 
those at which the operator may be dispensed with. With the very high 
voltage systems and the consequent necessity for greater clearance and 
spaemgs of conductors, the saving in outdoor substation installations be- 

36 
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comes considerable, and the limit regarding their uae bus net an yvi by any 
means been detcn’iniinHi. Even in Heeiions where severe winter rliinnte 
is experienced, the small outdoor sul>Htation with oil-insulated f rnnslonner i 
has work(‘d satisfactorily, the only difficulty being in the rase of n^paira. 
In such cases wh(T(‘ winter conditions are severe, aiixiliary lieating uppn = 
ratus may be placed in tlic transfornn^rs and switfda'S and an fhl may be 
used which freezes at extrenudy low temperaftires. In genrral, it U n 
matter of good judgment whcm d<‘ciding on otitdoor insta!tnti<*ns to prop-' 
erly consider the saving in cost and the extra risk involved, esperiaily in 
the large high-voltage installations. 

Transformer Station Connections,— The rc»ceiviiig Htatimi Hynliari con- 
nections may be eitlnu’ star-delta, delta-dfdta or star-sfar. The monf, 
flexible system of comi(*ctions is to connect liigh«v<»ltag*’ apparafua in the 
same way at all important gfuuu'atirig ami receiving Hfiifioim. Tlte Mfnr- 
connection (star on thf^ Ingh-voltage sid(d with tlie neutral point grounded 
either at the gernu'ating station only or at both tlie generating stafionH and 
at the substations is usually advisabh?. Tin* grounding nmy be solid or 
through non-mduetiv(^ resistors, tliis being settled by local <a)nditiona and 
personal opinion. Thc‘ coniaadion for thf‘ low-volt ag(* side nacMt prefiacd 
is delta isolat<‘(L To connect a <hdta-delta system of stipply with n dfdla-^ 
star (star on high-voIta,g(‘ or primary side) is |>oor praetirr. hir th<’ reaaon 
that a groumi on oiw. line (amnecting tin* delta source of supply with the 
grounded star-conne(!t(al Hysteni will impresH I7;i per <*ent, of norinid vol- 
tage across th<‘ high-voltage windings of two of the f rnnHtormers in the gnajp 
of three single-phasci units or the two wiiidiiigs of a pfdyphime nnif of flic 
8tar-connect{Hl system, with the result that great damage duo to the higfier 
voltage miglit lx? done to apparatus, etc., connected on tiie Hocomlnrv side. 

It is of tin* gn‘atc‘st importance that tlie testing of the whole of the mum 
plant in a power station as wfdl ?ts in a Hubstation be earried out at err^ 
tain periods a.ud that the n^sulls obtaimal lie idmolutely relinl4e and t^e 
available for the operators in their rc-spective MtationH 'm reference. In 
very large powia stations suitable men can generally lie found fo property 
carry out th(‘S(^ duties as well as their oriliriary duties, hut stieh miut are 
not always to I>e found in the smailer stations, Hie most important point 
is tlaroverall eflifucmty (hy<lroeIectrie eirndeneyi and iliene fenlr^ help fu 
make it the higlH*Ht if they are only executed witli the aim of having the 
most economical plant (hydroehTtric plant) and firing Ui the attention 
of all concerned the (capital outlay per kw., cost of operation and tla^ eo«a 
of pro(lu(dion, (dc. 

Generating Costs.— The fost of manufaeturitif^ ♦•!*•{’! riral mt'my i« 'tiut*- 
vanalJe arul (l<.pon(l.s mainly upon tJic ecwt and .’ondiliniw nf fin*' di-v.-inp- 
ment. In the Iurg(‘r and more modern ayHlonm it nujg.-M fr.mi a f«-w mills 
per kilowatt hour for power dovdorMid in largo quaiititioH to a few crnfM. 
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A very interesting and accurate table of costs given by the United States 
Reclamation Service for the year 1913 follows. 

Table 6. — Cost op Manufacturing Electrical Energy in Hydroelectric Stations 


System 

Capacity 

Kw. 

Annual Load- 
factor IN 
Per Cent. 

Output in 
K w. Hr. 

Cost in Cents 
Per Kw. He. 

(a) Minidoka Project 

7,000 

46.1 

28,265,287 

0.126 

(b) Truckee-Carson 

1,250 

8.5 

930,360 

1.118 

(c) Strawberry Valley 

850 

11.6 

861,705 

2.572 

(d) Salt River Project 

8,560 

12.7 

9,518,570 

0.810 

(e) Boise Project 

1,875 

43.2 

7,082,123 

0.268 


Note. — ^The cost given for plant (c) is high because it includes heavy canal charges. 
All the costs are at the power plant switchboards and include, in addition to all main- 
tenance and operating charges, general charges and plant depreciation. 


The major portion of the cost of a complete development is usually in the 
hydraulic end rather than in the electric end. In fact, the electric end 
rarely exceeds 20 per Cent, of the hydraulic cost and in some large plants of 
medium cost per kw. it is as low as 10 per cent. For given conditions the 
cost of the electric equipment can usually be closely estimated. The cost 
of the hydraulic work, the most important factor of the total investment, 
is likewise the most difficult to estimate within any degree of accuracy. 
The total investment per kw. developed usually ranges between $200 to 
$300. This figure is high compared with the cost of large steam-turbine 
plants, but the latter have in general much higher maintenance and operat- 
ing expenses, etc. 


I. Hydroelectric Station at Keokuk, Iowa, on Mississippi River 
Features of Development. — ^Besides a huge power-house, 900 ft. long 
and 133 ft. wide, and a dam 50 ft. high and nearly a mile long, the great 
project at Keokuk, Iowa, includes for the benefit of river navigation the 
creation of a lake 65 sq. miles in area, in place of the former tedious rapids 
and canal; a navigation lock 400 ft. by 110 ft. with a 40 ft. lift,— as wide 
and high as those at the Panama Canal, « — a dry dock, 150 ft. by 463 ft., 
and a river-crossing bridge 30 ft. wide, carried om the piers of the dam 
structure. Although there are other water-power plants whose future 
e^ensions will bring them within the range of its horse-power capacity, 
these are chiefly high-head installations whose physical scale can hardly be 
compared mth the huge hydraulic structures necessary to produce 300,000 
p. rom t e 32 ft. head available. The dam, power house, locks and sea 
waU constitute one huge monolith of concrete. The scale of this develop- 
ment and the relatively low potential of the water-power available have 
resmted m some interesting departures in plant design. 

^ low-speed generators directly 

connected to single-runner turbines. The spiral turbine chambers are 
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unique, being cast directly in the monolithic concrete of the substructure, 
without the usual steel linings employed elsewhere. The method of tur- 
bine setting was necessarily unusual to withstand the tremendous weights 
which have to be supported, for each 10,000 hp. hydraulic unit weighs 
1,000,000 lbs., exclusive of the alternator. Also, the demand for excita- 
tion energy was so great that it was found desirable to generate this energy 
as alternating current by auxiliary 2,000 hp. water wheel sets. In such 
form it is distributed to various individual motor-driven exciter generators 
ranging along the 900 ft. power-house gallery, each opposite its own main 
unit. The main alternators are regulated by adjusting the fields of their 
individual exciters, in this way eliminating large field rheostats and energy 
losses. 

D^.— The 4,649 ft. dam is a huge concrete monolith, 4,278 ft. in length, 
not including the east and west abutments, which measure 290 ft. and 81 
ft. respectively. It is made up of 119 arched spans, each having 6 ft. 
piers and 30 ft. openings. Each opening contains a concrete .spillway sec- 
tion, on top of which is set a 11 ft. by 32 ft. sliding steel gate for controlling 
the discharge volume through that section. These gates are liandled elec- 
trically by cranes traveling on the top of the viaduct. The dam .structure 
is 52 ft. high, 29 ft. wide at the top and 42 ft. at the bottom. Its base is 

set on, and keyed for a depth of 5 ft. into the river bedrock of blue lime- 
stone. 


This dam is of the gravity-section type, resisting the pressure of the water 
by its own weight.^ The up-stream side of the spillway sections is vertical, 
the down-stream side being rounded off into an ogee curve, discharging the 
flow quietly into the river below. Sliding steel gates have their edg(«s 
mlled to make a water-tight joint with the iron sill-plates against which 
they fit. Approach piers have been erected to join the dam viaduct with 
shove roadways, so that the dam will serve the local community as a .splen- 
did river crossing and railroad bridge. 

Extending in a gentle curve from the up-stream corner of the power house 

ength (2,625 ft ) 2,325 ft. are made up of concrete construction carried on 

timber^''?; remaining 300 ft. are formed by a floating boom of 

timber. The concrete section comprises twenty-nine 60 ft. span.s, the top 
of the structure nsmg 5 ft. above high water, while the openings aresub- 
low-water level. The fender is 8 ft. wide at the top 

and d!m arraTtfedt^ POwer-hou.se structurl 

m S o ^ monolith of concrete whose length 

hoSTTnsT'w *'■' 30-unit power- 

, , t. long and 133 ft. wide, is completed^ ^mugh n ot entirely 


r? 
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A very interesting and accurate table of costs given by the United States 
Reclamation Service for the year 1913 follows. 


Table 6— Cost of Manufacturing Electrical Energy in Hydroelectric Stations 


System 

Capacity 

Kw. 

Annual Load- 

FACTOB IN 

Pek Cent. 

Output i3sr 
Kw. Hr. 

Cost in Cents 
Per Kw. Hr. 

(a) Minidoka Project 

7,000 

46.1 

28,265,287 

0.126 

(b) Tmckee-Carson 

1,250 

8.5 

930,360 

1.118 

(c) Strawberry Valley 

850 

11.6 

861,705 

2.572 

(d) Salt River Project 

8,560 

12.7 

9,518,570 

0.810 

(e) Boise Project 

1,875 

43.2 

7,082,123 

0.268 


Note. — ^T he cost given for plant (c) is high because it includes heavy canal charges. 
All the costs are at the power plant switchboards and include, in addition to all main- 
tenance and operating charges, general charges and plant depreciation. 


The major portion of the cost of a complete development is usually in the 
hydraulic end rather than in the electric end. In fact, the electric end 
rarely exceeds 20 per Cent, of the hydraulic cost and in some large plants of 
medium cost per kw. it is as low as 10 per cent. For given conditions the 
cost of the electric equipment can usually be closely estimated. The cost 
of the hydraulic work, the most important factor of the total investment, 
is likewise the most difficult to estimate within any degree of accuracy. 
The total investment per kw. developed usually ranges between $200 to 
$300, This figure is high compared with the cost of large steam-turbine 
plants, but the latter have in general much higher maintenance and operat- 
ing expenses, etc. 

I. Hyuroelecteic Station at Keokuk, Iowa, on Mississippi River 

Features of Development. — ^Besides a huge power-house, 900 ft. long 
and 133 ft. wide, and a dam 50 ft. high and nearly a mile long, the great 
project at Keokuk, Iowa, includes for the benefit of river navigation the 
creation of a lake 65 sq, miles in area, in place of the former tedious rapids 
and canal; a navigation lock 400 ft. by 110 ft. with a 40 ft. lift, — as wide 
and high as those at the Panama Canal, — a dry dock, 150 ft. by 463 ft., 
and a river-crossing bridge 30 ft. wide, carried on the piers of the dam 
structure. Although there are other water-power plants whose future 
extensions will bring them within the range of its horse-power capacity, 
these are chiefly high-head installations whose physical scale can hardly be 
compared with the huge hydraulic structures necessary to produce 300,000 
hp. from the 32 ft. head available. The dam, power house, locks and sea 
wall constitute one huge monolith of concrete. The scale of this develop- 
ment and the relatively low potential of the water-power available have 
resulted in some interesting departures in plant design. 

This station is among the first to employ low-speed generators directly 
connected to single-runner turbines. The spiral turbine chambers are 
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unique, being cast directly in the monolithic concrete of tlu* nultHtructun*, 
without the usual steel linings employed elsewiiere. The metlnxl of tur- 
bine setting was necessarily unusual to withstand th(f treincndous wciglifs 
which have to be supported, for each 10,000 hp. hydraulic unit weighs 
1,000,000 lbs., exclusive of the alternator. Also, the? demand for excita- 
tion energy was so great that it was found desirable to gen(‘ra,f,<‘ ( bis energy 
as alternating current by auxiliary 2,000 hp. water wh(‘(‘l sets. In .such 
form it is distributed to various individual motor-driven exciter g;ener!i I or.s 
ranging along the 900 ft. power-house gallery, each opposite its own main 
unit. The main alternators are regulated by adjusting the Oebls <if llicir 
individual exciters, in this way eliminating large field rheost.ats and energy 
losses. 

Dam. — The 4,649 ft. dam is a huge concrete monolith, 4,27H ft . in iengtii, 
not including the east and west abutments, which measun^ 290 ft. and KI 
ft. respectively. It is made up of 119 archo'd spans, each having 0 ft. 
piers and 30 ft. openings. Each opening contains a coner<-(.e si»illwfiy sec- 
tion, on top of which is set a 11 ft. by 32 ft. sliding steel gat.(! for conlnilling 
the discharge volume through that section. Tliese gates are ham lied elec- 
trically by cranes traveling on the top of the viaduct, ^riu* dan» Hl ructiire 
is 52 ft. high, 29 ft. wide at the top and 42 ft. at th(‘ Iiottom. fts laise is 
set on, and keyed for a depth of 5 ft. into the rivor bedrock of l.liie lime- 
stone. 

This dam is of the gravity-.section type, re.sisting the pre-ssure of f he water 
by its own weight. 1 he up-stream side of th<* spillway .seih.ion.s hs x'ertical, 
the down-,stream side being rounded off into an ogee curv(‘, discharging the 
flow quietly into the river below. Sliding steel gidos hav<‘ tlndr i-dges 
milled to make a water-tight joint with the iron sill-jdates agaiii>4 which 
they fit. Approach piers have been erected to join the dam viiiilncl wifli 
shore roadways, so that the darn will .serve the- local (annrnunit.y as n splen- 
did river crossing and railroad Irridge. 

Extending in a gentle curve from the up-strearrr corner of the poxver hoiwe 
IS the concrete ice fender which will guard the plant forebay. < )f iis tofal 
length (2,62.0 ft.), 2,325 ft. are made up of conerett* constrmd.ion muTied on 
10 ft. piers, while the remaining 3(K} ft. arc forincfi by a flonf ing b„„m of 
timber. The concrete section comprises twenty-nim* 60 ft. span.o, (he (op 
of the structure rising 5 ft. above high %vatcr, whihf tin* opening.^ arc .-aih- 
merged 4 ft. below the low-water level. The fender is H f( . wide a ( ( he (op 
and 16 ft. across at the base. Retaining walls, lock, power-housr- ni rucf iire 
and dam are all tied together as a single monolith of concre(e whoso length. 

19,560 ft., or 2 miles, meassured from end to end, is believed to niiike i( (he 
longest monolith of its kind. 

Power-liouse.--The concrete .substructure for the entiri- 3().uni( pow.T- 
house, 1,718 ft. long and 133 ft. wide, is complcted^ ^jugh n ot entirely 
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equipped. The substructure is 70 ft. high, measured to the generating- 
room floor, while the superstructure adds 107 ft. additional, taken from 
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Fig. 20a.— Section through Turbine Station of Mississippi River Power 

each comprising a 10,000 hp. ^eoS^^ngler^rr”* layout provides for thirty units 

a.000 volt, 25 cycle, three-ph“er^';^™^^^ ““'I 0000 kva. 

varying from 29 ft. to 43 ft. were furnished by I P Morri Je ‘”'>‘“88 which operate on a head 

ment by General Electric Company Hugh L ' Co^ Company and the generators and electrical equip- 

and enaction of dam, powLhouae and LS o hydroelectric design 

^ansmiaaon Hnes were designed by Stone and Web^t^^r 17 • • electrical equipment and 

World, May 31, 1913. Webster Engineering Corporation. Boston, Mass,— Etec/rxeaZ 

tl. forebay the water passes throogh the racks and gate openings in Z 
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gatehouse^ s(*(‘fi()ri fhf* Ijiiildiiig, ibwf* i»fif«*rhig Untr UrmirU itiinlr ttiUrn 

for (‘ach 1(),(){)0 hp. (firhiiio* TtiOHr* four riifry o|M*niogH <*arh 

ft. hy 7 ft. (I ft. hiHiTthm, Thrao arc hmm^h ftibcH opiiiiug miu. a cHniiar*n 

passage wliicli ({eIiv(*rH water tfM‘- seroll efiaaiher at the niiieM aial rear of 

the iurhine S(.‘tting, The fourtli m m*lb’oatainf‘d up to the guido 

and supplif‘H the* front section of tin* wla*eL Hy the tlesigrj <>f fhr f-frol! 

chainher, 39 ft. in di- 
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largem.secdiona.sthe J ||| I 
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zontal direction to i f', P 

empty into the tail- | ; LJ ' 

racci^. At the final point \X''X,'^e^tCpscArimOfi^ intnka /'I 

of discharge thf^ veloe- Chamber i I 

ity i.s about 4 ft. jmt “]l J-'x-fd .Ll/r-'. *'.■*.: ..v Jl i I / I 

scjcond, or lews than 8 a..,.,.,, j <■ . i ,'«'i ^ 

niiles pcir hour, a.s.sur- Oraff Tube / '* / ■* / * ■ ” 

ing quiet entry in(<, 

the tail-pool. At the -T . '"7-- " ' 

top of thcj draft tube*, Juk. 2(ib. - .SiTpijti ii,rt,ii^h 'rurbicifSi itiiiK; »(i*i i*'’wio h- 
croB.s~se(d ion, however, 

t ■■ '' "■ - » 
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trollt'd, throuKh (‘xjxjwtl <j{)cr»tiriK iiMrluitiiHdi, hy a gfivcrtior <iu (Ik* tania 
pwrafor-HKitn fiottr. Tliffuniij (urhitic HhnftM an* L'.'i in. in jual 

21 ft. VVith tlia rotary altmtator fialil in piara, ihi- fotai rfudiinn 

ciirrhal in 22i> toiiH. TIiIh in [»y a ln'jiriiiK nnd liv (w>i 

niiiiii-shiift On tha firat lO.tHK} hp, (hih’Iiiiii'h ii(nlallf,| f|j«. 

stfuulani com!)i«at inn roller iiml oil-priwure l(*‘ariiif{ I'tupluyi'd atiiji'i'tl ♦nl 
at 225 Ih. praHHure, which uontinHy kropn the 22.5 ton hw'l lifl.O u\{ tin- 
rolkins. In caw* of fniitire of the oil-jirtwHuro, of ro(tr«o, tin- h.ini ftnm 
ferroci to the. roller hoaringa Oil inHiipplicd bygravityfo fhi' )i|i{itr lnai 
ings, hoiiig thcim* drainoi to tin* ri'Hcivrar under flic lower lieoofu"*, fono 
which it in piitnpcd fK> oentrni wiijiply tanka. The type of thru 4 hi nnitg 
used rcquir(>.s oil circulafioa at otdy atino.splieriir pre.^Muc .and infmdiio H n 
low degrees of friction, ICae.h main runner earricH 20 Irnrhela .nod eu iyh* 
fj.5 tons, while the eotnplete turbme.H weigh apjirosinifiteiv ipttXt.tHHj lh» 
or 50() ton.s. 


Conditions of high and low wak-r level (-uuHe varying open.tuig h-nda 
ranting from 59 ft. inaxiitiiiin f(ik2<l ft. miriiinuni, Far the average u-irond 
head obtained of W2 ft., the* t«irldne.s are raleii at 111, IKK) hp. .\t .'I’l ft 
however each unit will devi'lop PldKIO hp„ and at 20 ft . li.lWi hp. The 
low head eondiimn was a factor in the Heleetioii of a inrhiiie epeed of .57 ? 
r. p. m. At times of low heiirl it hceoinro of the grenf e.Hi ii»|M,rtauee |,,gel 
all possible rating out of the inachinoH at .57.7 r. f». m. 

Generators.- I'he initial imstaliatbn willed for fifteen main geticrafitiM 

mSt 'ir’7'7*' "’‘'“"-K *"'1 

umiing at .>7.7 r. p. m. 1 lie*.se triachiiies nieaHiire Hi f(, r, it, „„Pid.' 

,v . ' ' h "'IT, '■"7 'ri’''*'"™"' 

limy .ilknuitor .set.s who.se a|,eeinl funetiori in to furotdt I HI udi 
the main generakir.s are excited, Tliene finvii;.,.... .a . T 

The oxeiter niofor-generafor sets eiui aki he ciriv,.,, vdfli tin i. ■»* 

cycle energy ftiken from the uiaiii 1 1 {M){} voh 1 ii« ti i ' ‘ 

provided forth,, riuroow. ,(,»! • ’ ' '‘"-'"'tdi trandonmr. 

cnergv besLf p **'' „f . vomom 

energy, tjeaides the Kpeinal auxiliary altmiafors 1„ 

oonnection.s can also he esfabiwhed with ,.f ,l' , ' ‘ 

Btorage hatterics uml for operating il,l oil HH-ifVl es 
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alternators is accomplished with the aid of series transformers inserted in 
the machine leads, so that the exchange currents between units are auto- 
matically compensated for. 

Transformers. — ^At the gatehouse section of the building in a separate 
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66,000 Volts 8-Phase 


Fig. 22.— Water Power Substation at Alton, Bl., Tied in with Plant at Keokuk, Iowa 

Tto sub^ation receives energy from the 66,000 volt Unes of the Mississippi Elver Power Company, 
ncorni^ Md outgoing 66,000 volt lines and outgoing 13,200 volt lines terminate in this substation. Cut- 
ting 66, TO volt lines are rarried on steel towers to a substation at East St. Louis. The Unes are brought 
ough the jUton substation so that all 66,000 volt energy received from the Mississippi Eiver Power 
Company ^ be me^ured. Two 13,200 volt Unes at 25 cycle connect the Alton substation with the East 

suiii!ul f A- “• tl* station connect with local points. Tho Alton 

^tation IS divided into th^ rooms, a transformer room. 66,000 volt switch room and 13,200 volt switch 

sSd onSe^^fc for both incoming and outgoing 66,000 and outgoing 13,200 volt linos are in- 

25 tcT 25 cycle 3000 kva. transformers, 

metric c^Seftbe “d 13,200/220 to 125 transformers for 60,000 volt 

®^rete r ^ ^^ 0 ^® subrtation. In the 66,000 volt switch-room a 66,000 volt oil switch 

volt ouTg^^^rto T 7 7“ *° 66,000 

tran^orS^r? X the ' I ■ TT 3000 kva- 

theseS^nLte ® ‘7 supporting 

paxtmenta qmte a saving m space was possible.— -£rZec«ri:caZ World, August 15, 19 14. 
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concrete ^‘cll oi)po.sit(; each iimin iilternutar ih groiipeti it.s (■(irresiKinilinK 
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by 8 ft. in plan and were shipped in two sections, to be riveted together 
on the job. They measure over all nearly 25 ft. from the floor to the top of 
the compound-filled porcelain-and-fiber bushings. The units are mounted 
on rollers and can be run out from their cells under the traveling cranes of 
the gatehouse for removal or dismanthng. Each of these transformers 
complete with core and oil, weighs 123 tons. The efficiency rating of these 
9,000 kva. transformers is 98.5 per cent., although on account of their 
great size the dissipation of the remaining 1.5 per cent, as heat requires 

56 gal. of cooling water per minute. Each unit contains about 10,000 
gallons of oil. 

Pipe connections to the bottom of the transformer cases permit filling or 
emptying the tanks while in position. The 4 in. supply line for admitting 
01 IS coiitrolled by a gate valve whose hand wheel is enclosed in a glass- 
covered box in the generator room. Similarly, the quick-opening valve in 
the h in. discharge line is also extended through the wall to a hand-lever 
which can be easfiy reached in emergency, for dumping the oil contents of 
t e transformer into the tailrace if made necessary by fire peril There 
are duplicate pipe systems of circulating water for cooling the transformers^ 
the valves and visible discharge nozzles of each unit being mounted on the 
generator-room side of the wall opposite its cell and under the direct super- 
vision of the pnerator-room operators. While each alternator is closely 
grouped with Its 9 000 kva. transformer, both in its position and its opera^ 

dunl’icstni nnn established through means of the 

duplicate 11 OOO volt buses, to which motor-operated oil switches connect 
both generators and transformers. 

II. High Palls Development on Peshtigo River in Northern 

Wisconsin 

The dam Jown in Fig. 25 is on a rock ledge. At the foot of this ledge 
juth Its north wall 65 ft. from the penstock entries, is the generating stJ 

wTcTductel f t^^bine-generators. 

^its 8 ft Z ^ ^ boilerlsteel con- 

duits, 8 ft. in diameter and 80 ft. in length. At their upper ends the non- 

stock entries are protected by trash gates and by double vertical lift-gates 
rmsed through racks by movable gate hoist drWen 

fill’ +L ° is provided with a small hand-operated filler gate for 

^ through which 

. controlling the valve to the drain that cleans the penstock 

‘urbia™ are 3 ft 

about 859,803,000 ou. ft, the Of 
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80 per cent, efficiency of the water turbines. At the 75 ft. level 840 acres 
are impounded, storing 174,000,000 cu. ft., or the equivalent of 246,000 
kw. hours. The possession of this large storage capacity enables the 
total monthly flow of the stream to be conserved and utilized as the load 
demands it. Thus, while the minimum daily flow of the river is equivalent 
to only 1,200 kw. through 24 hours, it becomes possible with the aid of the 
storage of water to develop 7,000 kw. under the average load factors equiva- 
lent to 10 hours’ daily use of this demand. 

Generating Units. — ^The main generating units comprise five 1,900 hp. 
horizontal shaft twin-runner, plate-case water wheels driving 1,000 kw. 2,300 
volt, 25 cycle, three-phase alternators at 375 r. p. m. These units are indi- 
vidually controlled by oil governors equipped with several improved 



The station at High Falls was built by the Northern Hydroelectric Power Company in 1910 and is oper- 
ated in connection with a transmission system in Northern Wisconsin. The generating units comprise five 
1900 hp. horizontal shaft twin-runner plate case water wheels driving 1000 kw. 2300 volt, 25 cycle, three- 
phase alternators at 375 r. p. m. The water wheels operate under a head varying from 65 to 80 ft. The 
water wheels, alternators, exciters and governors are of Allis-Chalmers design. This development was 
designed by Prof. D. W. Mead as consulting engineer and the construction supervised by W. Reincking as 
readent engineer . — Electrical Worlds November 24, 1910. 

features for securing steadiness of action. On account of the long pen- 
stocks and the comparatively light rotating parts of the units it is neces- 
sary to change the admission-gate settings comparatively slowly, so that 
use is made of flywheels on the turbine shafts to overcome momentary 
changes of load. These flywheels are solid cast-steel disks with heavy hubs 
7 ft. 10 in. in diameter, and have a moment of inertia of 80,000 ft.^lb. 
The turbines are designed to operate under a maximum effective head of 
80 ft-, but show sustained high efficiency under heads down to 65 ft. and 
at partial and full loads. The exciter sets comprise two 375 hp. horizontal 
shaft, single-runner, spiral-case turbines, driving 200 kw., 120 volts, D. C. 
generators at 500 r. p. m. The output of either set is sufficient for the ex- 
citation of the entire plant. Discharge water from the turbines is con- 
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ducted through draft tubes, moulded in the generating station concrete 
foundations, under-the generating room and out into the tailrace. 

Power Station. — ^The power station is a two-story concrete structure, 
136 ft. by 83 ft. in plan, the second floor forming a gallery for the installa- 
tion of switches, etc. The flat-tile roof is supported by steel truss con- 
struction 33 ft. aboYe the generating room floor. Directly beneath it is 
the runway for a 30 ton hand-operated crane. Besides the generating units 
on the first floor are installed the step-up transformers, the 66,000 lightnings 
arresters, the 66,000 Tolt tie-switches, the transformer oil-treating outfit, 
and a machine shop. 

On the gallery level are the main switchboard, the generator and trans- 
former switches (2,300 volts), the 66,000 volt series transformers and the 
operator’s office. From the generators the main 2,300 volt leads are 
brought up in flber conduit to the gallery solenoid operated generator oil 
switches, closing to the 2,300 volt bus, which (except for disconnecting 
switches dividing it into three parts, each carrying two machines) runs 
through all the other generator switches. One of the generators is arranged 
with duplicate oil switches for throwing onto either of two of the three bus 
sections. A.s the transformer switches close onto two of these sections 
the arrangement makes it possible to operate any number of generators, 
up to the transformer rating, on either group of transformers. The 2,300 
volt buses are made of H 3 in. copper section, protected by barriers 
of % in. asbestos hoard. 

Transformers. — ^The main groups of six 1,110 kw. oil-insulated, water- 
cooled transformers stepping up from 2,300 volts delta-connected to 66,000 
volts with secondaries in star, and neutral grounded, are enclosed in separate 
concrete compartments on the first floor. Each recess is closed by a rolled 
steel door. The valve for the cooling water and the discharge from the 
coils are brought outside of the compartment at each side of the entry door, 
thereby avoiding the necessity of entering the compartment. Combined 
with the transformers is an oil-treating and filtering system, capable of puri- 
fying and drying 2.5 gal. each minute. This outfit comprises a motor- 
driven centrifugal pump, a sand Alter and a lime drier, through which the 
oil is forced, and a pair of oil-receiving tanks, one for ^^good” oil and one for 
^^poor’’ oil, each holding the contents of one transformer tanlc. With the 
arrangement of piping provided for connecting the transformer tanks with 
this oil-treating outfit, the contents of any transformer can be delivered to 
either receiving tank, treated, stored, or returned to the same or any other 
transformer in the station. 

High Voltage Buses . — k novel feature of all the high voltage buses in 
this station is the use of Swedish-iron conductor, 0.375 in. in diameter, to 
increase the inductance of the station buses as a preventive of the entrance 

of lightning. Where the lines enter the station from the outside the copper 
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'ig. . Hales Bar Developn^nt of the Chattanooga and Tennessee River Power 
Company 33 Miles Below Chattanooga, Term. 

NovT^h^ri °P““‘ 1905. and the station formaUy placed in operation in 

fooirtioo f ; 0“ of construction difficulties in securing 

inrctoio, ^^ 0 ** ““ ’’“If »PP’'0®“0-‘oly $9,000,000. The work is a monument of enginecr- 

Z V^V oonddence in water powers on the part of Anthony N. Brady, the late president of 

atd^stTmI?M f completion of the project possible financially. The orifdnal 

fock and nml $3,500,000 of which $1,500,000 was for dam, power house and 

^sted of I**® construction of transmission lines. The initial installation of equipment con- 

W rtr turbines mounted on a vertical shaft, each set driving a 3,133 

wWch W»l C 1 d • ice dT fP" 1* nnd an ultimate station rating of 43,862 kva., 

oh-wascompletedin 1915 and 1916. The latter installation consists of four 4415 hp. turbines of single 
runner design connected to 3750 kw. generators, which operate at lOtl r. p. m. The electrical equipm-nt 
was fnrmshed by the General Electric Company. T. E. Murray was consult^ enXerlnTjZCart 
was m charge of the hydrauHc and mechanical vrox\,—BUctrical WarU, November 15, 1913. 
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conduclors ari' ifil tliriTtIv f.» tin- lightning Jirrf*l<-r«, whih- th«- innm hinn 
to the tjfidMH) volt traii'fiiriii' r*' an- nf iron t«ji|*ia| tm tin- iiiif»i»|f »(f th*’ 
station wall aial wimirtci »« th*- ir..n within. 

III. A a.S,(HK! Hi'. nr.vKi.fit'Mi'VST t 'iurr-^saMoiii. 

The power Matioii ^!l«wt^ in 2ti and 27 with it« tranHfi*n«er hmiw i« 
built of reinforceii eunereti-, It i** tW< ft. wi'h- hy IhW fl. luHK. <’tiiiij*r!mfig 



Fig. 27.“ArniiiK<-ineiii „( ."iiiwl- iUnu-t I o.t Sv, iWmtmiot* |rwti#aM,| n, 

Umt ■I’rtiii I #ii |9|<l 

an operating huilditig (ju" >.l*(ry high and 22«ifl, l»»ng ami a »m-iirh ami tmnm 

former house three ntoriet high arel i.w fi, long. The fii»efntn»« t.»iil.|in« 
consiKtK of Hovirn fjay.i, fwli eiiiit.-uiiitig tw»i turlone nmt-'i, eftj h umt 
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consisting of three turbines mounted on a vertical shaft with a 3,133 kva. 
3-phase, 60 cycle, 6,600 volt generator on its upper end. Under ordinary 
stages of the river only two of the turbines are used for each unit. The 
two lower turbine wheels are 72 in. in diameter, and the upper wheel is 
65 in. in diameter. The turbines run at 112.5 r. p. m., and each unit is 
capable of delivering 5,250 hp. under a head of 35 ft. 
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Kg. 28. Layout of Equipment in Hales Bar Station Showing Present (1916) Arrange- 
ment of 44,000 Volt and 120,000 Volt Circuits 


Hydraulic Features. The hydraulic portion of this development was 
the most difficult of solution as the variation of flow is extremely large, 
ranging from 5,000 cu. ft. per second as a minimum to 320,000 cu. ft. per 
second during floods. For two months of the year the flow varies between 
8,00() and 16,000 cu. ft. per second; for about four months between 12,000 
fto nm second; for about four months between 16,000 and 
second, and for about two months between 20,000 and 
’ second. During the shorter periods the maximum flow 

excee^ these figures. In view of these conditions it was found necessary, 
m order to secure uniformity of speed and regular output, to place three 

!ff operating during periods of 

high head and low flow, while the third turbine can be brought into play 
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when there is more water but less available head. For low water 1>tie 
maximum head is 39.5 ft., while under flood conditions the backing up 
water in the tailrace reduces the head to 19 ft. 

Construction Difficulties —During construction work on the dam 
power house (1905- 
1913), when cofier- 
dams were constructed 
on the water side, it 
was found that great 
quantities of water 
spurted from fissures 
in the bedrock. Before 
concrete could be laid, 
these fissures had to be 
closed. This was ac- 
complished by drilling 
6 in. holes to a depth 
varying from 30 to 50 
ft. Pipes were then 
sealed into the upper 
ends of the holes and 
cement forced under 
pressure into them to 
grout the fissures and 
seal them. This pro- 
cess was a slow and 
difficult one and had to 
be carried out for the 
foundations of power 
house and dam alike. 

At times 20,000,000 
gallons of water were 
discharged from the 
fissures a day. Inclos- 
ing these subterranean 
waterways, something 

more than 200,000 

f'PTYipnf wprp ,^9. — Substation and 44,000 Yolt Switch-house of 

saclis 01 cement were Chattanooga and Tennessee River Power Company^ 

used. This work de- 
layed the completion of the development to more than twice the calcnla'fcecL 
period. 

Changes in 1916 . — ^The alterations to this station in 1916 included "fctie 
addition of the four generating units provided for in the original layout;* 
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New turbine wheels were selected for these units. Instead of three turbines 
on each driving shaft, as in the original installation, a single runner, inward 
and downward flow reaction turbine of the Francis type was utilized. This 
turbine is 82 in. in diameter and constructed after a design especially suited 
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placed in operation in 1912 and reprl^nted ^ rating of 7,250 hp. It was 

*75,000 was spent in raising and rebuilding two and n jT completed of *500,000. Of this amount 

turbine equipment was furnished by the I. P Morris r*' ^ “rles of track of the Southern Railway. The 

ment by the Westinghouse Electric and Mauufacturiin.°r**^°^’ Pa., and the electrical equip- 

Waddeu, Asheville, N. C.-Pfecfrfcai The plant was designed by Charles E. 

to the plant conditions. Under +pqf ;+ boa ab« «. • 

90 ner cent Tbo o,o.„ it has shown an efficiency better than 

1 * arrangement is shown in Fie* 27 TVic* -ki/a + i.* j 

velop 4,415 hp. 100 r. p. m under a 38 ft S turbines de- 

72 pole machines having a ratine of 3 7^0 ^ ^ generators are 

three-phase 6 600 volt Tbe V ^ ^ cycles, 

P ase 0,000 volt. The ten old generators had a rating of 3,133 kw-i 




unv, AM) mm hkad mivKUHAiEsrs 

umi wcrf (ii jiolf, filt three I'l.tH**! \nlt uuiIh i»|ierrtteil si! ! 12. 't 

r. p. 111 . The nitinKof the ntatiuu an h»w ri{uii»|ti «l in kw a! I2*i.*«*<* 

volts. 

IV. A .'I, (KM) III’. Dkvki.oI’MK.vt f».N TMK Fiu-iNeir ttiaiAii Iliu.n \'j m 

AsitKVu.i.r;, N‘. 

The power huuw’ ahuwn in Fii?, .'if) for a ntrmll jM»iitiierii lii vi lMpiorjif 
(“over.s a ftronn'l area ttf ID ft. hv 7fi ft,, aiul in hre|irtMif tliit»nj.rhnitf It m 
Iiiiilt of ('Uiicrete fit the fl<«»r line jumI hriek from that (non! up *! h> 
ilow.s are of , steel ainl priHin.'if ie itlii-sn, the ilm.f %u fhi- i.'uifi the 

heip;h} is HI ft.; fruta the fadtuin of the fHiuniaf imi to the uf fh«- 

the heiglit is 1!M) ft. A .'D ton eleetrieally eijM-rateil travelmiJ eraite eHrinb 
the (‘iitire length (»f the liiiilililig, 

'I’he (iowii-streaia si'le Jif the ilaiti is eiirveij in ntieh ii tnniiHer n.« )u iiinure 
that the water will always eling t«» the niirfaee niiil prevent the foriiitDinfj i»f 
a vaeuimi umier the htllillg nln'et, niliee it in gein-rail v enneeih il h^ enMineefa 
that, the foniiaf imi of a vaelitlln nll the iluHII ntrelllll ni»le in re .jHiIinlltte f«if 
the treinhling often fell in the vieinity of an over laii «iain. In the «hii» 
next to the }Mnver house are two rireiihir intal gafe«, 7 ft. in <l«iliie|ef, 
which are opened and closed hy an elei-triealiy driven pump in the gi n« f«t - 
ing .Htiition. 'I'lie gates and evlinders are entirety siiltinerged The four 
jienstoek gates are among the large*! easidroii gate* made lArh gale 
covers a elejir opening of IH ft hy 7,2'» ft and weigh* l.’i ton* They nrr 
operated in pairs hy an elect rir molnr, 

'i'he generating epiiipment eiin*i*f* nf twi» l.KTf) kw three phw*' alter- 
nators designed for fi.fiDD volts, til) eyeles. direetly rtmiteeled »*t fwotiirl.im-* 
The units have vertical shafts with the exeifer* loeated on ii.p of the alter, 
nators. The voltage i* stepped up to W’l.iKIi volt.* for triin«*mi«*ion The 
entire eontro! of the plant i* from th>’ «witi>hlw»nrd, all gnt*<*, swifeh*®, 
motors and valves heing ele«-trieaily <j|ii-ri»fed. 

V. Htatkw Xo. U or Ai’i'Ai.veMf vy f’uvm^vy Sr.\n timirirrn, 

Wkst Va,, fey Xrw* Uivr.ii 

The hydrfjele,.frie station shown in Fig ,i| iifdire* a hvdratdie head of 
nearly .'iD ft, and eontain* four h.litK) hp, wafer wheel «. t>, {»« o,|,d ,. 4 , 

Crete dam haeks up the water to the tadraee level of another d- •. .h.pn.eot 
above it. Ahove and at the side of the generating station an londian 
Hliilhvay wa.s hiiiit hy etiDing throagh a ridge to n naiur.al Klmee or 
puralleiing the main stream, A-ldilion-d spdiwav h-nglh of marh Pim <1 
in secured in tin,* way. providmg f»r «i\ eh-ar HI ft «pan=i t,{ ila...hl«,ftfds 
Thegeiterafing .station mea>nres i;ii ft hy .71) ft . not m, lodmg tl,.- ...n- 
Crete foundations and hiilkhead* rontaming the head-gate* and iraAi fa< In 
Ihe Huperstnietiire fif the hniiding i* of stwl and hrirk. It eoijtim.n four 
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6,000 hp. single-runner Francis type waterwheels, each driving a i;i,200 
volt, 60 cycle, three-phase 4000 kw. generator at 116 r. p. m. There arcs 
also two vertical shaft, 430 hp. water wheel-driven exciters running at 
400 r. p. m. The rotating part of each unit is carried on a roll(T thrust 
bearing on top of the generator. Each of the main turbines recjuin's about 
1,200 cu. ft. of water per second at full load. The tailrace is 12 ft. deep, 
90 ft. wide and about 350 ft. long, excavated in solid rock. 

The electrical control equipment of this plant is restricted to that as- 
sociated with the generators only and the 13,200 volt buses. All tlu^ high 
voltage and transforming apparatus is installed in a step-up station lo(;at<*d 
about midway of the 13,200 volt lines, connecting it with several other 
generating stations. 
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ner over a small one of the same type, the efficiency of the main turbine 
should be about 1.5 per cent, more than that for a model rurmer. However, 
this does not take into account the smaller proportionate mechanical lo.sses 
in the large unit in place (the efficiency of the large wheel in place is from 
3 per cent, to 4 per cent, higher than that given by a model runner) as com- 
pared with the mechanical losses in a model runner at the works of manu- 
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The generating station and headworks are on the south bank of a river 
about 1,000 ft. below the dam, and the water passes from the forebay to 
the head gates through a canal. Prom the draft tubes to the lower river the 
water flows through tunnels. The canal walls are lined with stone and con- 
crete, except at its mouth, where the canal passes through solid rock. It 
is 700 ft. long by 80 ft. wide at the top and 50 ft. at the bottom, and per- 
mits an available depth of 15 ft. Water from the canal drops into two 
large pressure tubes (penstocks) built of concrete, 60 ft. in length and 35 ft. 
by 13 ft. in cross-section at the head gates and 12 ft. by 12 ft. at the scroll 
chambers. These connect directly into the two existing turbines through 
wicket gates, whence the water discharges under vacuum into draft tubes 
of concrete, 30 ft. in length, with a varying cross-section area of 81 sq. ft. 
at the entrance to 13 ft. by 16 ft. where it discharges into two tunnels in- 
laid with concrete and is carried down to the river again below the falls. 
With this arrangement a total head of 70 ft. is maintained, about 25 ft. 
being gained through vacuum in the draft tubes. 

transformers step up the voltage from 
12,000 volts to 55,000 volts, at which pressure energy is transmitted over 
aluminum conductors. 


VII. Estacada Plant of Portland (Ore.) Railway Light and Power 
Company on Clackamas River 

The generating rtatioQ building shown in Fig. 35 is constructed of rein- 
T . with paper and 

«ng a^m R byTr" 

vanSa ^7 Penstocks are made of steel plates 11 ft. in diameter 

They run in alter^^ + in,take to in. at the discharge, 

ferent points in th^ ^ structure and are supported at dif- 

SnS the The penstock 

11 5 ft in diameter rectangular cross-section, 

not ot“ft W L -o^ers. This rectangular section is 

The supply gates Penstock being circular in form. 

moms o7tE ZrTST^ ” ■""‘o-’ ““‘'o'- Br 

switchboard gallery Each gaTc^ 7 lowered from the 

angles, making a square eate 19 ^ either end, by means of 

head gate fe c^y‘r2 W a77 . T ' taer face of the 

The raising md lo^riL rf fh. Bbeam structure. 

In. 60 lb. *beam;:“”r^,,^*'f^ “ “““P«“ted means of two 16 
tore of the gate by means of fiiplMes 

ft. center to center. On these two .h- ’ are spaced 5.5 

un these two stems are attached two cast-steel racks, 
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mesMag with the mechanism. The teeth on the racks and pinions are 
staggered and shrouded. 

Turbines.— Although provision was made in the building for five units, 
oaly three were at first installed, each of 6,000 hp. rating, consisting of two 
Victor-Trancis bronze runners, 51 in. in diameter on one shaft— one left- 
hand and the other right-hand. The runners are flanged to bolt on to the 
forged shaft, and the flanges are so designed as to allow the dismant ling 
of both runners through the rear end of the turbine unit. The runners an* 


perfectly balanced. Each wheel casing is made up of four parts and i.s of 
scroll type, having a diameter at the inlet of 6.5 ft. At the point of inlet 
to the runners the casings are stiffened by ribs east in one piece; with the 
casing. These ribs are so placed as to facilitate the entrance of the water 
and increase its velocity in its passage from the casing to the runners. 

The gates on each prime mover are cast of one piece of steel, the pivoting 
stems being so placed that the hydraulic pressure on the gates will tend to 
close them. The wheels discharge in the center of the unit into a common 


draft tube 8 ft. in diameter. The wheels are provided with two self- 
aligning, self-oiling, generator-type bearings heavily babbitted and grooved 
for oil. Water-cooling coils have been placed in the oil siiaiK;. The 
swivel-gates on each runner are operated by arms and links atiaohc'd to 
cast-iron gate rings. The strength of these links and arms is less than that 
of the gate itseff, to ensure an external rather than an internal breaking 1.0 
the turbine casing- in case of accident. Oil-pressure governors are usc'd of 
a normal rating of 30,000 ft. lb. The oil pump is belt driven from the unit 
on which it IS installed. The governor is equipped with a 125 volt ilirect 
current motor with switchboard control. These governors are Mead- 
beat m action and are so adjusted as to open completely or close the gates 
in two seconds.^ In addition to this governor each unit is provided with an 
emergency closing device, which is mounted on the back liearing 
A test of the water wheels at 81 ft. head showed an efficiency of «0 ixt 
cent, at fuU load, and 82.5 per cent, at three-fourths load. The input fo 
the wheels was determined from the actual vertical head of water am Pit t 
tube measurements. ^The computed efficiency for 240 r. p. m. and hV fl! 
ea rom the niaker s tests for three-fourths load gave 84 per cent The 
runaway speed of the wheels is 410 r. p. m., and they are design Id ti', wi l l 
The al^ough the regular running speed is only 240 r r, m 

Md ^ section at the connection hi the h(*di.Ia<e 

and elhptical m section at the point of discharge into the tuilraee Tb v 
are made of A in. steel plate, rolled with all Z 

vcled and calked and made nir-tight. ^ 

Generators.— The generators are located on the main floor of dw. , 
station and are directly connected to the water wheet ri / 

the revolving-field type rated at h fifiv t f ^ 

s 01 a rype rated at 3,667 leva., 11,000 volt, thre!(;-i)ha.s(* (>() 
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Portfi^re^rlXay'^LS andP^w PIa,nt 

This station was built to onerato in i f . Company on ClackamM Eiver 
Of tbe Storage during low water mouths ^llnt wL adranta 

out calls for five 6000 hp. Victor-Francis turbiues each operation during November, 1011. The la 

60 cycle ^nerator operated at 240 r. p. m The held f ^ three-pha* 

61 m. in diameter on one shaft (one right hand 81 ft. The turbine runners a 

^ts. The transmission voltage is 57.100 1^^1912^'^^ i^tallation was thn 
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cycles, -with thirty poles, and operate at 240 r. p. m. The generators are 
mounted over deep openings in the floor which connect with two tunnels 
or passageways runrdng longitudinally under the station floor. These 
tunnels contain hydraulic piping and electrical conduits and cables and 
afford an excellent natural ventilation for the generators. The compound 
wound exciters are overhung on the end of the generator shaft and have 
each a rating of 60 kw., 125 volts, 240 r. p. m. with six poles. In addition 
to the directly connected exciters there is also a motor-generator exciter 
set of 85 kw., 600 r. p. m.,' 125 volts compound wound, and a water wheel 
to which the set is directly connected. 

An unusual feature is the use of a double-pole double-throw switch on 
the alternator switchboard panels for rendering the alternator switches 
automatic while being synchronized but non-automatic thereafter. The 
universal time-limit overload relays serve to indicate overloads or short 
circuits by lighting a special red lamp, thereby calling the operator’s at- 


tention to the conditions when the operation of the alternator oil switch 
is rendered non-automatic by the above-mentioned switch. The step-up 
transformers are of the three-phase design, oil-insulated, water-cooled, 
11,000/57,000 volts and rated at 3,750 kva. 

Transformers.— Adjoining the main generating floor in the high-voltage 
addition to the generating station are the closed concrete cells for the main 
step-up transformers and the oil switch and generator-bus cells for the 
2,300 volt circuits. 

The controlling switchboard is mounted on a gallery between the two 
inner main penstocks and overlooking both the exciter bay and the gener- 
ator floor with communicating galleries connecting with the second story 
of the high-tension structure, on which are installed the high-tension line 
and tie-switches. 

From the 2,300 volt buses oil switches and double throw disconnecting 
switches connect to the primaries of the 2,300/33,000 volt, oil-insulated, 
water-cooled, step-up transformers, of which two groups of three 1,066 kva.’ 
umts are installed. These are enclosed in separate concrete compartments 
with steel doors, and with the cooling water connections accessible from the 
passageway outside. The secondary lines from these transformers are led 
up through the ceiling to the high-voltage line switches, designed, like the 
transformers, etc., for 60,000 volts operation, the pressure at which the 
transmission line will eventually operate. 

In the basement of the generating station beneath the transformer cells 
an oil-treating system capable of purifying 850 gal. of oil an hour is in- 
stalied. A hydraulic ejector operating on the 50 ft. head available between 
e eadrace and the tail-water has also been utilized for the purpose of 
produemg a vac™ line used for cleam,n 5 maebin* in the generating rto- 
le generating room is served by a hand-moved crane and electric 
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hoist; while running opposite the transformer bays and to the turntables 
connecting with a spur-track across the turbine-room floor is a 30 in. narrow- 
gauge track on which moves a flat hand-car having its deck at the level of 

e transformer cells so that any of these units can be transported about the 
station. 



ig. 36. Coon Creek Station of Northern Mississippi River Power Company near 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

is used by tbe MimeapoUs^Genfr!!^^^*?^ Byllesby & Company. Its entire output 

lor"s Palls and St. Anthonv Falk V Company and is tied in with other water power plants at Tay- 
at 2100 hp., operate under 17 ff ^mgle runner Allis Chalmers vertical type ’water wheels, each rated 
1625 kva. and 2300 volts at Qo r m General Electric direct connected generators rated at 

driven exciters are used since all Ration is laid out for seven of these units. Only motor- 

lesby & Company ^^^.^Perated as one system. The H. M, Byl- 

1913. “ engineers and constructors for this plant.-Bfccirwoi World, November 29, 


of the circ^T^bp^ are provided in the station, only the positive sic 

Special throw-oy, 

exciter bus to the otb the generator-field circuits from or 

SdS T*''”'!* Tie uegative side of ti 

naounMcutheframes'ote^IJrlt 
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VIII. Coon Ceeek Development Neae Minneapolis, Minn. 

The station is of brick with a structural-steel frame and concrete floor. 
The plant is designed to utilize a head of 17.5 ft. with seven units having a 
total rating of 14,700 hp. A spillway dam 1,000 ft. long has been built 
across the wider and shallower channel, and the plant structure has been 
built over the narrower and deeper channel. The entire work thus con- 
sists of earth embankments with core walls 557 ft. long, the generating sta- 
tion and retaining section, 498 ft. long, including sluice-gates, log chute and 
fishway, and the spillway, 1,000 ft. long, making the total length of the 
structure 2,055 ft. 

The forms for the draft tubes were constructed in sections, which are re- 
moved from the concrete sets and used over again. Construction of the 
large draft tubes and scroll-case forms in such sections has the advantage 
of allowing the sheeting to be placed on the shore and accelerates erection, 
since both forms and excavation can be worked on at the same time. Each 
tube is designed to discharge 1,320 cu. ft. per second at 17.5 ft. head. The 
spillway has been designed for a maximum flow of 80,000 second ft., al- 
though 60,000 second ft. is the maximum stream flow of which there is any 
record. 

Vertical type single-runner water wheels drive direct-connected gener- 
ators rated at 1,625 kva. and 2,300 volts at 62 r. p. m. These machines 
deliver three-phase 60 cycle energy to the station buses. It is stepped up 
to 13,200 volts by delta-connected 1,375 kva. transformers. This combina- 
tion of 2,300 volt generators and step-up transformers was found to be less 
costly than equivalent 13,200 volt alternators would have been under the 
conditions of low speed and large size imposed by the low head. available. 

IX. Hydeoelecteic Stations op New England Powee Company on 

Deeefield Rivee 

The generating station of Fig. 37 consists of a brick and steel building 
with concrete foundations erected at the lower end of a row of penstocks 
delivering water to the wheel casings, which are located outside of the 
generating station and connected by short shafts to the generators. The 
latter are mounted in an operating room which extends the entire length of 
the building. 

This station, known as No. 2, is equipped with three 2,000 kva. units, 
consisting of a 2,300 volt, three-phase, 60 cycle, revolving field alternator 
driven through a horizontal shaft by a 3,000 hp. double-runner, central- 
discharge turbine operating at 257 r. p. m. The head is 60 ft. 

The switchboard is installed on the operating floor opposite the water 
wheel entrances. At one end is a 2,300 volt bus structure, with low- 

voltage oil switches installed in concrete cells having asbestos intermediate 
6 
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barriers, the cables from the machines being run to the cells in conduit 
which is laid in the floor. A gallery is provided at the end of the operating 
room above the bus cells to carry a storage battery for operating switch 
and other minor equipment. In the upper story extending along the sta- 
tion over the operating room is a transformer and high-tension oil-switch 
room designed for 66,000 volts and equipped with a 50,000 lb. chain hoist 
for handling transformers between this room and the operating floor below. 
Upon the tar and gravel roof is mounted a steel and pipe frame structure 



Fig. 38. Plant No. 3 of New England Power Company on Deerfield River at Shelburne 

Falls 

supporting the insulators which carry the incoming and outgoing lines, 
with horn-gaps and lightning arrester connections. ' 

The penstocks are built of riveted steel varying in thickness from in 
at the upper ends to ^ in. at the bottom. The inside diameter is 10 ft.' 
and they are about 160 ft. long and are anchored into the hillside by con- 
crete piers 26 ft. apart. 

^0- 3-— The dam shown in Pig. 38 has a height of 60 ft. and is 

S/i ^ being about 

/o tt. ihe spillway is of an ogee shape, and the power house is situated 
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at one end of the dam on the down-stream side. Short penstocks connect 
intakes on the up-stream side of the dam with the wheels. The intakes are 
equipped with screens and gates to meet all requirements and anticipated 
operating conditions, while the dam is provided with sluice-gates which 
facilitate the discharge of water, ice and debris. The location of this sta- 
tion at the bottom of a gorge greatly facilitated handling materials during 
construction by gravity, and an extensive sand-washing and stone-crushing 
plant was a feature of the work. 

The three 2,000 kva., 2,300 volt, 60 cycle generators, each driven by 
double-runner Francis-type turbines are installed along the middle of the 
operating room with about 22 ft. between shaft centers and deliver energy 
directly to the low-tension switches and buses. There are two 100 kw., 
125 volt exciters, each direct-connected on a horizontal shaft to a 2,300 
volt induction motor running at 900 r. p. m. The transformer equipment 
consists of two 3,000 kva. oil-insulated, water-cooled units wound with 
2,300 volt primaries and 66,000 volt secondaries. These transformers are 
connected in delta on the low-tension sides, and in star on their high- 
tension sides. The neutrals on the high-tension sides are carried on in- 
sulators for a short distance away from the transformer tanks so that they 
may be disconnected and the system operated ungrounded if necessary. 
Around each transformer is built a wall of concrete 8 in. thick, with a short 
brick section which may easily be knocked out on the side nearest the hatch- 
way leading to the operating room. This basin serves as a temporary re- 
ceptacle for oil in case of leakage. 

X. Swedish Subterranean Hydroelectric Station Rated at 

20,000 Hp. 

The installation shown in Fig. 39, while not an American development, is 
very interesting because of the location of the station equipment. 

This plant utilizes rapids which are about 2.8 miles long. A maximum 
discharge of 25,000 cu. ft. per second has been observed during periods of 
floods, but this is reduced during three months of the year to 1,900 cu. ft. 
and is known to have been as low as 850 cu. ft. per second. The part of 
the rapids developed has a head of 78 ft., but whenever it is considered ad- 
visable to increase this head -a very material addition can be had by making 
use of the rapids which are found above the present dam. The dam is built 
on bedrock with steel and concrete piers faced with steel plates on the up- 
stream sides. The spillway crest of the dam has an elevation of 76.45 ft. 
There are 64 wooden gates running in removable steel guides, providing 
large openings for removal of debris, four steel head gates, and one large 
steel sluice-gate, which is 19.7 ft. wide and 26.3 ft. deep divided horizonta;lly 
into two parts. Through the sluice-gate provision is made for discharge 
during floods and for draining the pool for repairs of the dam and the 
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ilirre arr iliirlK for unit iilr. Tlir f.iiiitirli4 and ibr iirr 

lined with rriiiforfia! mnrrrtr. Friiiii llir wtind rliiinilirn^ utrrl tnbi"f<* 
4.2b ft. in diainrtrr iiini bnrk-fillrt! with roiirrrtr, Initi ftiroiigli I hr rork itilo 
the griKiiiting rmim, Through thrar Inl.»ri4, ihr dminfUrr^ of wliifli liii%a* 
been iiindo m Hiiiiilt m fioH^ihli* in ord**r to |irrw*rvr I hr rtiek, iirr fiikrii flir 
turWne ami roekeroliiE hImffM, spared 2.5 fl„ rrnfrr to nmlrr. Tlii« single 
roeker-ring sbaft i^ in thr ivhrrl ehinriltrr dividrd into two tilinflH p!iif"rd 
iliainetrieally oppoaifr eiit*}i oihrr iiliuig ifie turbinr. giivrriior» iirr 

provided with liydriiiilindly and iiirrhiitiiiadiy oiw^ratrd Iniiid-rnfif roilrd* 
gate»Hetting drviees, Arriing<*iiirntH arr riiiidr for lafiitrolling from thr 
main Hwifrh-boiird I la* ainn!! rlf*rfrir motors Ihiil iirr j»roviri»*d for »yii" 
ehronizing fin* iinifM. 

Generators, Thr grnerafing miuipmrril eomwl^ of foiif kvir, 
HfiOi) voll, f lifor^pliaMr iiiiif oprraf iiig at 225 r. p. in, anti l^l ryrlrs. T}|t*v 
are totally rm*!ff*^t*d mid providi-it %vit,li iriliikr ami oiitlrf for ettoling air 
1 he warm air, libt*ratt*d from thr t.#ip of tfir griirriilori^, lhro«i|fJi n 
verfieal shnf! to thr piiiii}i nmj fari«iioi|.f#^ direrily nbovr* wiinirf^ in thr 
winter it is di.Hfritaif rti for tirafing of ..Hwit.rli hoimt* am! al.^o for thr 

iee rac*kH. For the intiikr air, n wmll tnirrr tin fhe nwifidi hoime $*» prnviflrd. 
The air enfern through timiblr mid w rondiirfrd throiigh ihr irmifi 
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tunnel to channels in the gen- 
erating-room floor, the latter 
terminating in the pits under 
the generators. 

Switch House, — ^Thc switch 
house contains all the trans- 
formers and the switch gear. 
The step-up transformers are 
divided into two groups, each 
of three single-phase trans- 
formers placed in separate fire- 
proof compartments. The 
transformers are delta-con- 
nected on the 6,600 volt side 
and star-connected on the 
50,000 volt side. Each group 
can carry continually 8,650 
kva., which corresponds to the 
load of two generators. A re- 
serve transformer of the same 
size is also installed. All the 
transformers are oil-insulated 
and water-cooled. In order to 
protect the oil from expansion 
and moisture the oil tanks are 
provided with expansion cham- 
bers. Further protection 
against moisture in case the 
transformer should stand un- 
loaded for any length of time 
has been provided by the in- 
stallation of an electric-heating 
element operated on a low-volt- 
age circuit. The temperature 
of the oil can be read on ther- 
mometers on the switchboard. 
The transformers are also pro- 
vided with signal thermometers 
which sound an alarm in case 
the temperature of the oil or 
the cooling water should rise 
above a certain predetermined 
value. 




Fig. 39ft.— Ftmturfw of Flint layout Fhown in 39h 
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In the generating station there is only one disconnecting switch at each 
generator terminal and one similar switch for the neutral, the latter being 
grounded through a common neutral resistance calculated for two and one- 
half times the normal rating of one generator under thirty seconds. 

Cost of Development. — ^Another very interesting point about this de- 
velopment is its total cost per hp. developed, which is as follows : 


Water rights and real estate $223,640 

Dwelling and- Engineering 17*240 

Dam, Flume and Tunnels 478 980 

Generating Station and Switch house (buildings) 102,320 

Machinery: 

Turbines and governors 720 

Generators 64'250 

Transformers 28 290 

Switch-gear 42, '360 

166,620 


Total cost $988,800 


Cost per hp., $49.00 


XI. Gatum Htoroelecteic Station fob Panama Canal 
The Gatum station shown in Pig. 40 is 61 ft. wide by 137 ft. long and has 
an extreme height of 74 ft. The building is designed on the unit principle 
to admt of future extension, and consists of a single room open to the roof, 
exjwsing the trusses on which are laid the reinforced concrete roof slabs, 
^ch, in turn, support red tiles. The walls are of poured concrete and are 
30 in. thick to the level of the crane rails near the cornice. The exterior 
overhang of the main roof is 13 ft. 2 in. and that of the monitor roof 4 ft. 
8 m., the exceedingly large proportions being adopted as a shelter from the 
tropic rains as well as from the heat of the sun. 

Kpe Lmes.— The pipe lines are led down to the rear of the generating 
^tion on a uniform slope from the spiUway and are connected to the tur- 
in^ m the generating station through 90 deg. bends with radii of 70 ft. 

attached to each of the pipe lines 
taking ® ™ operation. A pair of portable tubes for 

Sor at 90 deg. from each other has been sup- 

of 91 ft in tbp available varies from a maximum 

2rvXtv 'r ^ to which level the 

designed therefarp ^ the close of the season. The plant is 

an ‘>P--ting under 

absolutely A 

water as much as nossiblp ^ Penod it is desirable to conserve the 

manded for the equipment both was accordingly de- 
ls taken from the foreb^v^W ® generators. Water 

iron racks 29 ft 7 in hivh trT^ P®®sages 12 ft. wide, fitted with wrought- 
y tt. 7 in. high, to prevent debris from entering the pipe liLs. 
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The water is admitted 
iatothepipe liaes through 
three head gates, 10 ft. 6 
ia. in diameter. These 
gates are of massive cast- 
iron construction, the 
seats where watertight- 
ness is required being 
made of bronze. These 
gates are equipped with 
automatic control de- 
vices, consisting of a 
limit-switch geared to 
one of the gate stems and 
a float switch actuated 
by the water in the pipe. 
When the gate has opened 
a sufficient distance so 
that the pipe line can be 
filled in about five min- 
utes, the limit switch 
opens the circuit and 
stops a 15 hp. 220 volt 
induction motor operat- 
ing at a speed of 750 
r.p.m. The gate remains 
in this position until the 
pipe line is filled and the 
water rises in the 36 in. 
diameter air-went pipe 
j ust below 'the gate. A 


Pig. 40. — Gatua Station, 
Panama Canal, Section 
Through Generator and 
Switching Elements 

The station contains three 2000 
lew. three-phase, 2200 volt, 25 cycle 
generators driven, by 50 in. vertical 
single ranner Francis turbines made 
by Pelton. Water Wheel Company. 
The turbines operate under a head 
of 75 ft. at speed of 250 r, p, m. 
The center of the Tunners is 20 ft. 
above the tail water. Turbines are 
of the spiral case pattern. — Electri- 
cal World, July 4, 1914. 



Fig. 40 
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float switch is then actuated and the motor circuit is again closed. Eacl 
of the gates is bolted to a pipe line having a diameter of 10 ft. 6 in. an( 
an average length of 420 ft. The pipe lines are made of Ys in. steel plate 
in courses of 8 ft. long, each course being made up of three sheets to forn 
the circumference. The center of each course is fitted with a 3 in. by i 
in. Z-bar ring, which is also made in three sections. After the pipe wai 
riveted together at the plant, the outside was covered with a layer of rein 
forced concrete to prevent rust. 

Power House. ^The interior of the building has four principal floors 
namely, a pit for the three 2,500 kva. complete units, a main floor and tw( 
galleries. The turbine pit, with an area of over 2,100 sq. ft., is 6 ft. belo^ 
the level of the main floor and is reached by iron stairways descending along- 
side the turbines. The main floor is divided into two parts, one being par- 
titioned off and devoted to the use of the electrical equipment and the othei 
foi^ng an uninterrupted passage on the longitudinal axis of the building 
terminating with two large entrance doors at either end. Easy access tc 
railway cars is afforded by means of a track which enters this floor fron 
grade through the northwest door, thus giving easy facility for handling 
heavy machinery by the 30 ton electric crane running the length of the 
building overhead. 


• Units.— Each of the three 2,500 kva. main generating units 

in the generating station is driven by a 50 in. vertical single-runner Francis 
turbine. Each turbine has a maximum rating of 3,600 hp. when operating 
under an effective head of 75 ft. and at a normal speed of 250 r. p. m. The 
ur mes are at such a height that the center of the runners is 20 ft. above 
ai race. The water is discharged from the steel-lined concrete draft- 
u es, w c are 71 in. in diameter at the point where the water leaves the 
mimers, an increase in size until at the outlets they have an elliptical 
ion o . y 17 ft. Tiie turbine is designed so that the runner exerts 
thrast of 20,000 lbs. when working at its full rated output, 
thereby releasing the thrust bearing of that amount of load. 

var^ntr are connected to the governors and are used foi 
is also ° ^ u synchronizing purposes. A device 

from no InArl^t governor for varying the permanent drop in speed 

ZZ TtZt any variation 

friction load to maximumLd^Tw’'^''^’'^®^^ constant speed and from 

control governors are also fitted with hand- 

The oil pressure for°n ^ gates independently of the oil pressure. 

pump being ^ " P’ 

emors work on an onen ^ governors on all three units. The gov- 
Thp ^ S^tem, no vacumn chambers being used 

Tta Itoe ^ .ertioalrSS field type, 
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each beiag prov'ided with a directly connected exciter. The generators are 
designed for three-phase, 2,200 volts, 25 cycles with a continuous rating of 
2,000 k-w. at 0.8 power factor. The exciters are rated at 50 kw., with 125 
volts and each is capable of furnishing exciting current for two generators 
under maximum load. The generators are carried on heavy cast-iron dis- 
tance rings and the stationary armatures are bolted to these rings. The 
thrust-bearing and upper-gui de-bearing support consists of a very rigid 
iron casting bolted to the top of the stationary armature. 

Current limiting reactors are provided to give 5 per cent, reactive drop, 
with three-phase, 25 cycle current at 2,500 kva. and 2,200 volts. While 
the generator windings are sufficiently rigid to withstand the strain of a 
short circuit under full load, these reactors will reduce the shock on the 
windings and will also make the operation of synchronizing the machines 
easier and safer. 

Exciters. — In addition to the directly connected exciters, two motor 
driven exciters are used. These consist of 100 kw., 125 volt, 500 r. p. m. 
generator directly connected to a 150 hp. 2,200 volt, 25 cycle induction 
motor. These exciters can also be used for charging the control battery. 
The main switchboard is of the benchboard t3^e, with vertical rear board for 
relays, watt-hour meters, graphic instruments and the control battery 
equipment. The exciters are controlled from the benchboard, but the 
electrically operated exciter switches and field switches are mounted on a 
separate board placed so as to make the exciter connections as short as , 
possible. This arrangement eliminates the exciter buses and the main con- 
nections from the control board. On account of the great distance covered, 
energy is transmitted at a pressure of 44,000 volts. The step-up trans- 
formers are, however, not in the generating station, but in a substation at 
some distance therefrom. The plant generates and distributes only 2,200 
volt energy . The system of connections throughout is based on the double- 
bus, double-switch scheme, with provision for disconnecting any oil switch 
for cleaning or repairs without interrupting the circuit. 

KIL Development of Pennsylvania Water Powee Company on 
Susquehanna RiyEE at Holtwood, Pa. 

The dam for the McCall Ferry Station shown in Fig. 41, built across the 
Susquehanna River, is of solid concrete with an average height of 55. ft. 
and a width at the base of 65 ft. The down-stream face is provided with 
the usual curve, and to allow for expansion and contraction layers of com- 
pressible material are introduced at intervals of 40 ft. The dam impounds 
a body of water farming a lake above- it about 8 miles in length, and in 
order to protect itself against claims for flooding property along the river, 
the company had to acquire large tracts of land on both sides of the river! 
In addition a wing dam having three submerged arches, through which the 
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water enters the forebay, is built at right angles to the main dam, between 
which and a rock fill extending out for approximately 300 ft. at right angles 
to the shore, floating booms are provided so as to divert such ice and debris 
as are carried over the spillway. The submerged arches start at the junc- 
tion of the power house and the dam and extend up-stream about 220 ft. 
The crowns of the arches are 2 ft. below low-water level, so that they are 
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:t is ^ F .^w*e<‘ % zd^mA ^ 


Mead Race 



t '•'’“OP”'®*, tte only work n^uired to 

SS ‘Z MtS ® ~idition to the 

cure. The initial installation consisted of six units. 
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Eight units are now (1916). in operation and have a combined rating of 
83,500 kw. The generator voltage is 11,000 and the transmission voltage 
70,000. The power house is 48 ft. wide and will be 500 ft. long inside when 
completed with a floor 14 ft. below the crest of the dam. 

XIII. Hydroelectric-Steam Plant on James River, Near 
Richmond, Va. 

The design of the plant shown in Fig. 43 was fixed to a certain extent 
by the foundation of an existing steam-turbine plant in which the hydraulic 
generating units are installed. Wherever possible the walls of the old 
building, which were of dressed granite and in excellent condition, were 
used. The building is constructed in the shape of an with a length 
of 168 ft. and a width of 75 ft. Some excavation had to be done for the 
draft tubes of 6 ft. dimensions, which extended from the wheels under the 
building and at right angles to the river. 

The dam is a monolithic concrete structure, its average height being 15 
ft. The total length of the dam is 2,200 ft., extending into the stream, how- 
ever, only about 400 ft. in an almost parallel course with the shore line. 
The dam does not reach across the river, as the rights extend only to the 
center line of the river. At the center it touches a small island-dam, which 
takes the other half of the river. The pondage is very small, being only 
about 13 acres, and the plant depends almost wholly upon the flow of the 
river, which averages about 2,500 second ft. At the intake of the head-race 
eight gates are provided completely to shut off and to regulate the water in 
the race. The length of the race from the plant to the head-gates is about 
500 ft. The race level is the same as that of the openings, and the over- 
flow goes over the dam crest. Trash racks are provided at the wheel-pit 
openings. There is also a drop-gate arrangement, consisting of heavy 
plates, for completely blocking individual pits in case repairs are to be made 
to the wheels. 

At present there are four 42 in. wheels directly coupled to water wheel- 
type alternators. The 425 kva. alternators are of the three-phase, four- 
wire, 4,000/2,300 volts, 60 cycle, revolving field type and run at 150 
r, p. m. The wheels operate under a normal head of 18 ft. 

XIV. A 3,000 Kw. Development on Menominee River in Michigan 

The power station illustrated in Fig. 44 is constructed of monolithic 
concrete pillows and concrete blocks. Both the trash rack and the open 
flumes above the wheels are virtually set in the extended bed of a canal, 
the tailrace extending under the power house and transformer room. The 
3 ft. solid-concrete bulkhead wall on the up-stream side of the generator 
room withstands the pressure of the 26 ft. head of water in the canal. 

The alternating current generating equipment of the station consists of 
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three 1)^00 kw., three-phase, 60 cycle alternators each driven by four 52 in. 
waterwheels connected to an open flume and operating under a 26 ft. nor- 
mal head. The normal rating of each set of wheels is 1,900 hp. All of the 
mac mes operate at 150 r. p. na. and are controlled by oil governors. Oil 
pressure for these governors is furnished by pumps belted to the generator 
shafts. Duphcate exciters rated at 100 kw., 125 volts, and 350 r. p. m., are 
ms a e m the center of the station. These imits are driven by two 22 in. 
waterwhee s also controlled by oil-pressure governors. Mechanical governors 
are generally deemed sufficient for such exciter units, but in this case for 
particularly good regulation oil governors were chosen. 



A?.® and Marinette Light and Tractior 

, on Menommee River in Michigan 

ton Globe water wheels i k Westinghouse generators, driven by 52 in. Day 

hp. An additional k! P The normal rating of each of the wheels is 1.9» 

The plant was placed in operation Augnst. IWo” niednt “°Jan^^ Tmt°" 


light will contim generators (1,500 kw.), which when running 

a galvanized irn ve mKier their own momentum for several hours, 

neeterra Jr L switchboard and con: 

tTrilr ^ with 

resistor, a machine may be brought to rest in a very few minutes. 

XV. Station^ on Maumee Eivee Neas Toledo, Ohio 
Crete 

trusses supporting^Se roof 

the river banlr • * • he forebay extends 800 ft. from a canal to 

sloping to a width o?4oT™*ft^aUrbrr 

0 it. at the bottom, at an average depth of 
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14 ft. At its end, where the water enters the flumes, there is a concrete 
retaining wall containing three gates which are raised and lowered by hand- 
operated worm-gear. In front of the gates is located an inclined steel-bar 
trash rack carried on I-beams. The penstock flumes leave this concrete 
wall, into which they are suitably anchored at different angles, diverging 
to accommodate the center-line distances of the side-entrance water wheel 



This station contains two double runner 26 in. and one single runner 26 ia. water wheels which operate 
under a head of 62 ft. The double runner units are of horizontal pattern,, with side entry and center dis- 
charge of Allis Chalmers design. The single runner is of Leffel design, double discharge. The former drive 
at 400 r.p.m. three-phase, 60 cycle 2300 volt 190 amp per phase generators. The latter wheel drives a 115 
amp per phase generator of same design- The plant furnishes energy to Toledo overman 8 mile 13,200 volt 
transmission line. B. R. Livingston, consulting engineer Kew Torlc City, designed the plant and con- 
struction was in charge of W. P. Wallace, superintendent of the oom.-psLny. —Electrical World, March 2, 1911. 

cases in the power house below. Each penstock is approximately 230 ft. 
long and 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter, the upper sections being built of in. 
boiler plate while in the lower portions this, thickness is increased to in. 
The flumes have a slope of in. per foot and are carried at approximately 
12 ft. intervals on concrete piers. At the top of the hill, near the gates, 
where the tubes pass under a country boulevard, the flumes are protected 
by a reinforced concrete wall arched to carry the earth load. 
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Generating Units.— -The initial equipment in the power house comprised 
two 26 in. double-runner and one 26 in. single-runner water wheels. They 
are of the horizontal type, with side entry and center discharge, and each 
drives, at 400 r. p. m., a 2,300 volt, 60 cycle, three-phase alternator deliver- 
ing 100 amps, per phase. The individual exciters are mounted on exten- 
sion shafts. The speed of these units is controlled by oil-pressure gover- 
nors, with oil-pumps belted to the shafts. A small motor manipulated 
from a double-throw switch on the switchboard enables the setting of the 
governors to be controlled by the operator. The 26 in. single-runner 
double-discharge turbine drives an alternator similar to the other machines, 
but delivers 115 amps, per phase. The average hydraulic head is 62 ft. 

Draft Tubes. — ^In the concrete foundations carrying the water wheels 
are moulded the draft tubes to discharge the water leaving the turbine 
units. Owing to the attention given to the draft tubes the normal vacuum 
has approached the theoretical, there being a hydrostatic head of 21 ft. from 
the center of the turbine to the surface level of the tailrace water. 


XVI. HmnoELECTnic Plaot on Ocmtjlgee Riveh Near Jacksoist, Ga. 

The ultimate rating of the development shown in Fig. 46 is 33,000 hp. 
maximum. The initial installation consisted of four 3,000 kva., 2,300 volt, 
g^i^erating i^ts direct-driven by water wheels under a head of 
. The generating station is located at an abrupt slope of the river, 
and at the site of the dam the valley is extremely narrow. The west bank 
^ the nver rises to a height of 120 ft. at a distance of only 150 ft. from the 
^ channel. The opposite bank of the river is less steep, although 
tne ab^ment extends only 600 ft. from the water’s edge. A total length 
xT "^cient for closing the valley and the securing of 
. * ^ the plant site. The dam is a monolithic concrete structure, 

^yg a total length of 1,050 ft. between abutments, with a 750 ft. spill- 

abutment to a point near the center of the 
power house was built between the end of the 
formintrin n rf ^ stream, the down-stream face of the dam 

andatonefL" Regenerating station. The location beneath 

elaborate ^ own forebay, and no canal, flume or 

with water bv a shoTf^^^ necessary. Each unit is supplied 

ing through the d?iTYi +^+^ square, with flattened corners, lead- 

eentral-discharge tvne station, the wheels being of the 

tailrace. The draff ^ draft-tube connections leading into the 

i. “ “f “ '*• 

ward from the rrlieels and is earned directly do-wn- 

l)ottom of the tubes so that th° • tailrace by an. easy curve at the 

i^etubes.sothatthe nnnmum amount of retardation is experi- 
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PO'^er house is a brick and steel building 200 ft. 
21 division walls are of 

R ^^^ick at the upper 

an H 2 provided for traveling-crane service. The floors 

and roof are of steel-beams and concrete-slab construction, the roofing being 
tar and gravel. The station cornices are of concrete and the win- 
sash and clear-glass construction. The down- 
stre^ side of the station is on a line with the bed of the dam and its pro- 

ba ek ^ ^ j ^ result the upper floor is stepped 

2tt ? basement of the plant is de- 

stniotirm Vh ^ ®® ^^<3 tailrace discharge outlets, and is of concrete con- 
hydraulic uniT^^ * Separate discharge outlets are provided for each 

four^^ntkfK generating equipment of the plant consists of 

connect pri V, ^ v ’■ ^bree-phase, 60 cycle alternators, each direct- 

Thprp « ^ tonzontal shaft to a water wheel operating at 300 r. p. m. 

wheel and ^ service, one being driven by a small water 

c™ 1 o2^ ^ 550 r. p. m. and deliver 

The main a- ^ r station lighting as well as for field excitation. 

wbL2 generating umts are of the revolving field type. The water 

wall onTtr^^^ T mooted in a recessed portion of the generating-room 

^ alternators. On the dam side of the 
form beinv 2^ switchboard gallery of concrete construction, the plat- 
entire ane^ + ^^6 generating-room floor. The 

for contTnlT served by an electrically driven crane with cab 

leadinv ®®bind the switchboard is a circular staircase 

formers nrH h' gallery and second floor. All the trans- 

floor of the K 2-^*^ equipment of the station is located on the upper 
floor of the building, where ample space has been provided for safe opera- 

2 300 /66 equipment consists of four 3,000 kva. three-phase, 

Prilries S 2 12/ bhe floor of the second story. Thek 

daries are connect 2' ^ 2 “ ‘3elta and the high voltage secon- 

aanes are connected m star, with a grounded neutral. 

Island Station of Southeen Power Company 
PrAnHl, * o BlACKSBXJEG, S. C. 

Company operate^five Southern Power 

and S Ca2 1 r 2 Catawba River in North 

SontrSroL? rd tW^ 'V" *be Broad River in 

bined rating of the stations of 10,000 hp. each. The com- 

kw. The Catawhastnt^^ 22 something more than 125,000 

ion, rated at 10,000 hp., was built first. It was com- 
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pleted in the spring of 1904 and in 1905 the Southern Power Company was 
organized for the purpose of taking over this plant and developing water 
powers on the Catawba and Broad Rivers. The great system of this com- 
pany from this time rapidly sprung into existence. At this time the trans- 
mission system in the Carohnas consisted mainly of 13,000 volt lines from 
the Catawba station to Rock Hill 6 miles, to Clover 18 miles and to Char- 
lotte, 23 miles in North Carolina. In 1907 however, the Great Falls sta- 
tion of 32,000 hp. was placed in operation and 200 miles of 50,000 volt 
transmission line, in the spring of 1909 the Rocky Creek station of 32,000 
hp. was completed and an additional 200 miles of 50,000 volt transmission 
line, and in the autumn of 1909 another 250 miles of 100,000 volt trans- 
mission line was placed in service. A little later another circuit was strung 
on the 100,000 volt towers and 140 additional miles of two circuit 100,000 
volt line completed making a system operating 1,380 miles of three-phase 
transmission line all built in a period of five years. In the spring of 1910 
the 99 Island station rated at 24,000 hp. was completed. This gave the 
company a total capacity in four water power plants of 73,500 kw. Tiie 
building of additional stations was not called for aside from standby steam 
plants for low water conditions until 1915, when a 30,000 hp. station at 
Lookout Shoals on the Catawba River was placed in service. There was 
under construction at the same time a 30,000 hp. station on Fishing Creek 
just above the Great FaEs station on the Catawba which was placed in 
service in 1916. 

During the period that the Southern Power Company was building trans- 
mission lines in all directions in the south central part of North Carolina 
and the northwestern section of South Carolina there were under con- 
struction twenty-five 10,000 volt; thirty-two 50,000 volt; and eighteen 
100,000 volt outdoor substations ranging in size from 300 kw. to 28,0(X) kw. 
with secondary voltages of 550, 2,200, 11,000 and 44,000 volts. A large 
part of the energy from the system is used by cotton mills, by towns and 
vihages for light, power and street raEway service. 

The Southern Power Company in 1916 operated over 1,600 miles of 
transmssion lines, more than 100 substations aggregati ng 250,000 hp. In 
addition the company controls the Southern Public Utilities Company 
which retails energy purchased from the transnussion system and operates 
other small properties. 

99 Island Station. This station is in a way typical of the character of 
station designed and built by the Southern Power Company. It is com- 
paratively recent, being the last of the group built from 1906 to 1910. The 
development of the site embraced the construction of a spillway 891,12 
ft. long extended by bulkheads about 140 ft. on one side and 600 ft. on the 
other. The spillway was designed to afford a head of 72 ft. The intakes, 
cases and draft tubes for the turbines were built into the masonry of the 
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600 ft. bulkhead. The power house is a one-story structure about 220 ft. 
by 36 ft. flanked on one end by a building 63 ft. by 70 ft. which contains 
switching and transformer apparatus and oflhces. These buildings are 
framed in steel and enclosed with brick curtain walls. The floors are of 
concrete laid over arched corrugated steel plates sprung between I-beams, 
Six 5,200 hp, water wheels of the top inlet, center discharge, twin runner 
swivel gate, horizontal pattern are direct connected to six 3,000 kw. 2,200 
volt, three-phase, 60 cycle generators operated two in parallel with a bank 
of three transformers. There are three banks of transformers each made up 
of three 2,000 kva. units oil insulated and water cooled, delta connected 
to step up the voltage from 2,200 to 44,000 volts. The station is practically 
the same in equipment as the Rocky Creek station which was completed 
about a year before. The high tension leads are carried through open wells 
into the second story of the station where are mounted the choke coils, 
switches and other high tension apparatus. Solenoid and gravity operated 
non-automatic 1,200 amp. circuit breakers were used for generators; 2,000 
amp. 2,200 volt and 45,000 volt non-automatic breakers for sectionalidng; 

2.000 amp. 2,200 volt and 45,000 volt automatics for transformers with 

45.000 volt inverse time limit relays for feeders. The electrical installation 
was made by the Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Company. The tur- 
bines were furnished by the Allis Chalmers Company, The station was 
planned and executed under the direction of W. S. Lee chief engineer of 
Southern Power Company and C. A. Mees, designing engineer. — Engineer- 
ing Record, April 2, 1910. 


XVIIL Development op GEOBGiA-CA.ROiiiNA Power Company ont 
SAVAN jrAH, Ga., near Augijsta 

Nine miles above Augusta, Ga., on the Savannah River, at the mouth 
of Stevens Creek, a 13,500 kva. hydroelectric plant has been constructed 
from which energy is transmitted at 44,000 volts to a substation at Axigusta, 
Ga. This station is tied in with a 4000 kva. hydro-steam plant at Augusta 
and a 25 mile transmission line extending to Clearwater and Aiken, S. C. 
All of the energy is supplied to the Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric Cor- 
poration, which in turn sells part for industrial power and lighting purposes. 
Suflicient water power is available in the Savannah River at the plant site 
to develop 31,250 hp., so the wheel pits have been constructed with this 
ultimate development in view. The additional 15,625 hp. in equipment will 
not be installed until the market for electrical energy warrants it. 

Bam.— The dam, which is of solid cyclopean concrete 2700 ft. long and 
30 ft. above bedrock, on the average, impounds water for 13 miles up-stream 
and provides a 27-ft. head normally. An additional head of 4 ft. can be 
obtained vrith flashhoards. The spillway, which has an ogee contour and 
IS 2,000 ft. long, is designed to discharge 450,000 cu. ft. of water per second. 
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With this discharge rate the maximum depth over the spillway is 14 ft. 
6 in. Built in the dam are five 8 ft. by 8 ft. sluicegates, each of which will 
carry off 2,000 cu. ft. of water per second. Between the spillway and the 
power house, which is on the Georgia side of the river, are 30 ft. by 150 ft, 
navigation locks. The gates for filling and emptying the locks, as well as 

the sluicegates, are 
. operated by hand at 
■ ^ I th^ present time, but 

is: — - r\nr~f ^ provisions are made 

^1 for motor operation. 

structi/re<^ Generating Units. 

— The power-house 
M substructure -will ac- 

I commodate ten gen- 

, In 3 I erators in two groups, 

zi!z:W r I between which are 

Jf T-r^r.T:“:F: the exciters and main 

H f \ "" switchboard. Only 

III generators 

fj \ !' nearest the shore and 

exciters have 
Ijpv been installed so far, 

with their protecting 
superstructure. The 

of Georgia^aroliaa Power Com- of the elec- 

pany s Id, 500 Kva. Development on the Savannah River trical equipment, in- 

■? MomaFranow-type, vertical-shaft, single cluding transformers, 

n^erturbuies. each rated at 3.125hp.aad direct connected to a three- • T 1 • 

Pha«,, ^300 volte, 60 cycle, 2.700 kva. Cmanmum) Westinghouse gener- ^^^^S aud Oil 

Lh The “““““ switches, is installed 

Angusta-AikeaRaii^^^ ^ extending 
inepu™^ along the up-stream 

side%f thJ power 
Rheostats, 
control-drcuit bat- 

Nsw York Chty.-.ler^WorM,Novemher20, 1915 . tery, Station auxil- 

formprc anrl or„a r vx • trans- 

siSwH Pc f f ^ back of the 

for the enerffv d°r caring 

c 2 LsZrS two generators, A 50-ton motor-operated 

nmaerSLTS™ sisi Kt STt If “““* 

, ap. at 75 r. p. m., with a head of 27 ft. 




Georgia-Caroliaa Power Com- 
pany s 13,500 Kva. Development on the Savannah Eiver 

This stahon ooatains 6ve IP. Morris Francis-type, vertical-shaft, single 
nmner turbines, each rated at 3.125hp. aud direct connected to a three- 
p^, ^300 volts, 60 cycle, 2,700 kva. Cmaamum) Westinghouse gener- 
al T^. oi»ra^ uuder 27-ft. normal and 31-ft. mandmum 

A^'st. T U “ ‘ hydro-steam station at 

an^E^c^'r Angusta-Aiken Railway 

Md E^c Corporation which retails it for industrial power and Ughte 

is avadabk in the Savannah River 
at the plant site to develop 31,250 hp., so that the wheel pits were con- 

'B 7 «« d • ’ j latticed steel towers are used. The system 

®-'™t®E°0P®«iPeCorppratipn. 
JNew York City.— E^hctncal WortH, Novemter 20, 1915 
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Each is directly connected _ 

with a three-phase, 2300 — =::rz: : — ||| i 

volt, 60 cycle, 2700 kva. g f|p*° 1 i|i|i ' I I 

(maximum) Westinghouse j* jl .i-, [ ||I ; 

generator. The turbines << — — m ~ j 

have guaranteed efl&cien- ' jo ' <S'L 

cies of 84 per cent, at full . ^ . ff| § Jj| 5 

load, 86 per cent, at 2950 ^r^F- 

hp., 81 per cent, at three- aiii=i. ^ 

quarters load and 72 per cent, at half - LMFFT — 

load. With full load and 75 per cent. | 1'^ ^ 

power-factor, the generators are guaran- ' J 

teed not to increase more than 50 deg. ^ 

C. in temperature after twenty-four f’ 1|U r i. >1, ^ 

hours’ operation. ' | 

XIX. Proposed Otjtdooe Hydroelec- ll* fff ... ^ 

TRic Station FOE THE South ' -v-ll Pf ^ 

Although outdoor designs of switch- tff 

ing and transformer stations are quite 
common nowadays, an outdoor design 

of generating station has yet to be con- ^ 

structed. Such a design has been con- rlTf I 

sidered at least in one case for the South, ‘ j, L§f a t 

the features of which are shown in Fig. . -S ^ 

51. The design called for a rating of ^ gSj 

50,000 kva. and the estimated cost of the ^ f I " llf'l'i I 

complete development following stand- . 1 ^ 

ard lines was $70 per kilowatt. Of this ^ sllj® I 

amount the power house represented r ^ 

$84,000. L 

In this proj ected installation the gen- ^ 

erators and transformers are all out- |ji 
doors. The control boards and exciters ^ 

are installed in the structure over the J ^ 

tailrace, where provision was also made " vf \ 

for repairing equipment. The power site « If, ^ J 

having passed into other hands, the in- | if ^ 

stallation depicted herewith was not " TT— ^ ^ 

made. ^ A simpler design for an outdoor ^ 

generating station of much greater rat- . 
ing has since been made for a develop- 
ment, of a different nature^ the energy 
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from which would be used in. carrying on electrochemical processes. The 

design calls for the 
largest water wheel 
ever built . — Electrical 
World, Sept. 25, 1915. 

XX. Hydeoelecthic 
Plant of Eastern 
Michigan Edison 
Company on Hu- 
ron River, near 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The Barton water- 
power plant of the 
Eastern Michigan Ed- 
ison Company, near 
the city of Ann Arbor, 
Mich ., is one of a series 

, of low-head power 

plants coatemplated by this company along the Huron River. The ulti- 
mate evelopment will probably include nine similar plants, varying in 
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of flood waters above the site. This large turbine rating is warranted in 
this case because the Eastern Michigan Edison Company operates one 
steam and four hydraulic generating stations and is connected by duplicate 



teansmission lines with the large steam stations of the Detroit Edison 

s“iall total rating of all the generating plants 
ot the Eastern Michigan Edison Company in comparison with the Delray 
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and Conners Creek steam plants of the Detroit Edison Company allows 
the hydraulic stations to contribute power to the system at such times and 
in such amounts as they are able to produce at their best efficiency . The 
result is that water is wasted over the spillway of the Barton dam only in 
times of considerable floods, which last during an average year less than 
two weeks. In other words, excess machine capacity, in conj unction with 
a large distribution system, has made possible an economical water utiliisa- 
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*^his staf of Eastern Michigan Company on Huron River near Ann Arbor^ Mich. 

Conners Ci^TsteTo^ Detroit S auxiliary stations to the Delray and 

«eh tia.es and sue^^ . station contributes power to the system at 

kw. generator and another 57.5 in. turbiiiA vertical 68 in. turbine drives a IDOO 

effidently over load ranges from 250 kw to l ^^at the station can be operated 

The construction cost per installed horsp nn operate under a normal head of 20 ft. 

equipment. The plant was designed and S98.20 or $135 per kw. of generating 

Arbor. Mich. The electrical equipinent s^ipervised by Gardners. Williams, Ann 

equipment by the Allis Chalmers Comnanv m ^ General Electric Company and the hydraulic 

company.— World, December 25, 1915. 

bead accomplished by extensive storage reservoirs in the 

house is shown^irPig^^^TST^l.i^^”^k^ section of the power 

68 in. turbine direetlv m + j uilding houses two main units, one a 

SJJ^ii.turbiaedrectJ.oonS'wtoaSOoT'''"' ''''' “ 

« sws rather thm ” *<> a 600 kw, generstor. Units of diiter- 

Ttoa Ugl effici^ !;* ™ “"'J ‘o inereasetke plant efficieney, 

exciter unit which consists of o np-stream from them, is the 

“"St»<.fal6m.turbine«ndn5«kw. eorciter. All 
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three are vertical units, the turbines 
being set in open-scroll-case wheel 
pits. The larger wheel pit is 16 ft. 
3 in. and the smaller 10 ft. 3 in. 
wide, dimensions which keep the 
approach velocities dowm to about 
2 ft. per second at maximum capac- 
ity. The turbines are set over con- 
crete draft tubes which discharge 
the water into the tailrace at a vel- 
ocity of about 3 ft. per second. 

Among the unusual features of 
the power house are the two sluices 
which take water from the pond 
up-stream from the turbines and 
discharge it into the draft tubes. 
During the period of construction 
these sluices were used to cany the 
low-water flow of the river, and in 
the completed structure they afford 
a means of readily lowering the 
pond whenever desirable. Each 
sluice is controlled by a cast-iron 
sluicegate operated from the thrust- 
bearing floor. During the flood sea- 
son of the year the sluices are also 
used to assist in regulating the pond 
level, and the discharging of the 
water into the draft tubes results in 
an increase of the power output of 
the turbines, compensating in a 
large measure for the decreased out- 
put due to rise of the tailwater level. 

Transmission and Switching Ar- 
rangements. — The generator volt- 
age is 2,300, and is stepped up to 
23,000 volts for transmission. 
Both high-tension and low-tension 
switches are installed in the switch 
room directly below the switch- 
board and are manually controlled 
from the board. The switch room 
has a clear height of 16 ft. and oc- 
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ator ' structure immediately below the gener- 

IS w . ?'*' ”« ■*» «>'= l>o-»«rvioe tram, 

lormers and mam house-distribution panel. 

oil-cSlIdl'sSqVoT u containing two banks of 

kw ratine Lch ^'^ transformers of 1000, kw. and 600 

the roomLd openmgs in this room are the full height of 

room and are closed with galvaniaed-steel louvers with steel inside doors. 

XXI. The 20,000 Kw. Development of Wisconsin Rivee Power 
Company at Prairie du Sac, Wis. 

du f Co., at Prairie 

> as the two specially mteresting features of being built upon 
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tress is 4 ft. thick and is carried up as a pier to support the gates and operat- 
ing platform. The intermediate buttresses are 18 in. thick and are entirely 
within the dam. All the buttresses have openings 3 x 6 ft. connected by a 
concrete-slab footwalk for inspection purposes. The sand beneath the dam 
is confined between two lines of steel sheetpiling — a line of 50-ft. sheeting 
under the up-stream face and a line of 30-ft. sheeting under the end of the 
apron. A filling of boulders and loose rock is placed inside the dam, and a 
clay and gravel fill is placed above the up-stream line of sheeting. Special 
provision is made against erosion below the end of the concrete apron. A 
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Fig. 56. Hydroelectric Station ^^|onan River Power Company on Sand 

oen"r.‘ ^ 

built in 1914 and after one^Lon 1 IZ aheet piUng. The station was 

provides for eight 2500 kr^ne^attog " a of wS“wl" 7?": "T 

unit consists of a turbine having four 64 in. wheek ol a rinX Hn^f f • Each 

head of from 22 to 34 ft The unit under maaimnm a .1 shafting operating under a 

to a 2500 kw. generator two being 60 cycle and fo,7 94 ^ de'^®'oPS 4000 hp. Each turbine set is connected 
under the direction of Prof. D. W Mead and C V Seaafono onor'^^™*" PloH* was designed and built 
consin River Power Company, R G Wa“er wal'rSt^t t *ho Wis- 

tractor for the entire coLm;tfon ofThf rarurer 1 m charge of construction. The con- 

Tainter gates and the lock gates, was JaLsO H^XorthTcr” 

Lakeside Bridge and Steel Co., of North MdwfuL TCs The Xel * “ f 7“ ‘'‘® 

Federal Bridge Co., of Waukesha Wis The ti,rh!r.»' j huilt by the 

of Mawaukel Wis'.-En“:; nI, W it mc 

down-stream sheeting, at a depth 
of about 15 ft., and is covered with a fiU of heavy rock. 

Power House.— The power house is of reinforced concrete supported on 

s mclosed with sheet-steel piling which is 50 ft. long in the upper line 16 
An and 40 ft. m the line between the power house and lock, 

upper liM^^ThVd driven about 50 ft. below the 

I down-stream face of 

IS point they are joined and continued as one 
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opening. The draft tubes were moulded in the concrete and steel forms i 
were used to produce the desired surface. As a considerable portion of the 
concrete surrounding the draft tubes was placed during winter weather 
the steel forms afiorded an excellent opportunity to build fires inside and 
keep the temperature above freezing. The superstructure consists of a 
brick building with two concrete floors. The entire structure rests on a . 

foundation of sand and is supported on piles. No settlement cracks have j 

been noticed after two years of operation. 

Generating Units. — ^Each turbine unit consists of four 64 in. wheels on | 
a single line of horizontal shafting- The turbines are designed to operate 
under a head var 3 ring from 22 to 34 ft., and under a maximuna head each 
unit will develop 4,000 hp. The shafts are extended through the bulkhead I 

and connected to 2,500 kw. generators. There will be eight generator f 

units. Six of these are installed, two furnishing 60 cycle and the others 
25 cycle current. 

The turbine chambers are formed of reinforced concrete, with 3-ft. walls 
separating the various chambers. A 3-ft. wall also separates the generator | 
room from the penstocks. Water is admitted to each turbine unit through 
three openings between concrete piers. Each opening is 10.5 ft. wide and 
is controlled by a double-leaf steel gate. The gates are operated from a 
gantry crane that may be moved the entire length of the power house. 

A transmission line runs to Portage, 24 nod., where it connects with the 
existing 25 cycle line extending from the Southern Wisconsin Power Co.’s 
hydroelectric plant at Edlbourn, Wis., to Milwaukee. Another transmis- 
sion line runs direct from Prairie du Sac to Madison, 28 mi., and two short 
lines serve half a dozen villages in the neighborhood* “ 

' XXII. IrsTDUCTioN Gexeratoe Stationt of Greenfielu (Mass.) Elbc- 

|| Light and Powek Company on Green River. i 

I An interesting installation on the Green River in Massachusetts consists 

I of a 24 in. double runner horizontal water wheel belted to a 100 hp. three- 

;| phase 2300 volt squirrel cage induction motor driven above synchronous j 

li speed to operate as an induction generator. The water wheel is controlled 

|| ^ governor which holds the load speed at about 15 per cent, above nor- j 

mal. If the load should be dropped for any reason the set will not rm away. 

The motor is connected through an automatic switch and meter to a 2,306 j 

volt distribution line. Ordinarily there is sufficient load on the line to ’ 

absorb the output of the induction generator; however at light load the out- 
put is^ e back into the main station bus. The attention given to the plant 
IS mainly at times of changes in shifts at the nnain station three times a 

\ ^ e operator stops on his way to work to read the meter and make 

any necessary adjustments. 
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XXlll, A 5,000 Kw. Development Neah Defiance, Ohio. 

The dam far the development in Fig. 57 is made up of 25 15-ft. bays, 
with a total length of 375 ft. Three gates, each 30 ft. wide, and the main 
generating room of the power house, 145 ft. long, are built across the bed 
of the stream and form part of the dam. At this point the river is 610 ft. 
wide, and under normal conditions the dam furnishes an effective head of 
26 ft. There are in all, 11 gates — ^two for each generator and one for the 
exciter unit. The gate hoist is able to raise a single gate in about 15 min- 
utes. The hoisting mechanism is driven by a 5 hp. motor taking energy 
from one of several outlets in the wall along the track. The gates are 
hoisted from a 10-ft. gate house running the full length of the generating 
station on the up-stream side. At the site of the power house and dam, 
as well as many miles up-stream, the river banks rise abruptly to an ap- 
proximate height of 30 ft., affording an excellent natural basin for impound- 
ing water in the periods of maximum river flow. 

Generating Units. — This generating station contains five 1,000 kva., 
2,300 volt, 25 cycle, three-phase, star-connected, revolving-field alterna- 
tors spaced in a single row down the middle of the plant at a distance of 
23.5 ft. between centers. The vertical turbine wheels, which run at a 
speed of 94 r. p. m., measure 9 ft. in diameter, and each is equipped with 
20 buckets. All wheels are of the single-runner type and the weight of the 
rotating element is carried by a huge bearing at the top of the machine. 
Three guide bearings spaced along the vertical shaft keep the rotating parts 
in alignment. Both the main bearings and the guide bearings are water- 
cooled. With the water level at the spillway crest a 22 ft. head is obtained 
at the wheels. 

The turbine bearings are oiled from the floor of the station by an auto- 
matic pump which supplies oil at pressures varying from 200 lb. to 300 
lb. per sq. in. A pressure relay in the oil system controls the automatic 
starter of the motor-driven oil pump. The turbine governors are all sup- 
plied with oil at 160-lb. pressure from a central oil pressure system. The 
two 25 cycle, 220 volt, 40-hp. motors driving this apparatus are automa- 
tically started and stopped by the pressure variations of the system. Two 
motor-driven pumps supply water at a pressure of 40 lb. to the transformers 
and generator bearings and for other general purposes. 

Exciters.— -The exciter equipment is divided into three units, one of which 
IS a 125 kw., 125 volt, machine driven by a vertical water wheel of the 
same type as the larger units. This exciter is used only when the water 
.mpply is plentiful. The other two units are driven by 25 cycle, 2300 volt 
induction motors and are capable of producing 125 kw. and 75 kw. respec- 
tively. All of the exciters are wired so that they may be switched to a 
s 
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Fig. 57a. Plan of 5,000 Kva. Station on Anglaize River near Defiance, Ohio 
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^oirnnon bus from which, energy is distributed to the field windings of the 
Alternators. A 40-ton crane serwes all portions of the generating room. 

Jor stepping up the voltage as the energy leaves the station five tliree- 
^hase, 1,000 kva., 2300/34^600 volt, 25 cycle, composite-type transformers 
^ave been installed. These water-cooled units have both their primary 
And secondary windings connected in delta. Each of the main groups of 
^tansformers feeding the transmission line is protected on the transmission- 


‘VXD/,. 


Top of 
Flash boards 






TallWaUr El, 470 


%. S7b.— Statioa on Anglaize River near Dcfianee, Ohio, Operated by Anglaizo Power 

Company 

or Its equipment consista of five AIKb Chalmors lOOO kra, 2,^00 volt, 

^0 cycle, three-phase Y conaccted generators driven by vertical turbine whotsla at a spcBd of 94 r. p m 
The operating head is 22 ft. The transmission voltage is 34,600. Tho engineering work was in ohargi of 
K. B. Livingston, consulting engineer. New York City, -^Electrical World, November 1, 1013. 

line side by aluminum-cell lightning arresters designed for use on circuits 
operating at 60,000 volts. 


XXIV". Tallulah Falls Development of Geobgia Hailwat ano 
Power Company in Northebn Gkobgia, 

The Tallulah Falls generating station shown, in Pig. 58 is 192 ft. long by 
48 ft. wide, and contains space for six main units spaced on 28 ft. centers. 
The lower chords of the roof trusses are 49 ft. above the g(memtor-rooin 
floor. Massive concrete construction was used for the foimdati on, the wails 
l^eing of concrete to an elevation 1.5 ft. above the main generator floor. 
Th^ generating-room floor is constructed with heavy steel girder beams to 
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distribute the load from the generator frames, and the concrete is mono- 
lithic with the side walls. The structural-steel framework of the building 
rests on solid concrete foundation walls. A plate girder runway is provided 



"rallulah Falls Station of the Georgia Railway and Power Company 

1,400,000000 cub^c station is a part consists of a storage reservoir with a capacity of 

«nrr;rM ^ intake to a 

tank. From this surce* tank i ^ structural steel reinforced forebay and surge 

each driven by a IS 000 ho vertiV^^K flo Electric generators with provision for six, 

Hue at 110,000 volts to outdoor qjih«+ r is transmitted over a double circuit steel tower transmission 
at Tallulai 0^ State of Georgia. The atorago 

attires of a Jte tothe water wheels by thexaaia ordivereion dam 

due to both the diveraioa dam and the Mathi^'It^ recorded^ steeaia flow, the minimum available power 
the average recorded stream flow for years 1900 to 1913 ui"" 

the proposed power plant at Mathis dflm r * * +u- ? available 125 million kw.-hr. per year with 

ating bams. The TaLahT^s ^ ^4 hr. oper- 

City, andthe construction in charge of Charl^^ esi^ed byC. O. Lenz, consulting engineer, New York 
plant was placed in operation late in IQn w t* Northerh Contracting Company. The 

peration late in im,-Electncal World, December 20. 1913, and January 8, 1916. 
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for a 60-toE ciaae. The side walls of the generating station are. (ioiiHtnictctl 
of red brick with marble pilaster caps and window sills. T’lic rooliag is o« 
reinforced-concrete tile construction colored reel to harmonisici with the 
coloring of the side w'alls of the building. 

Power Station. — The general construction of the transfonner aiul Hwit.cl i 
house building is similar to that of the main generating HtationJjuilcUiig, 
except that there is no monitor and the roof trusses arc^ ot a six^rial 
with a raised cord to provide space for the necessary buses without uniie*- 
cessarily raising the walls of the building. A straight-fliglit st(‘<d stairway 
with landings connects all the floors. A traveling troH(‘y hoist <‘h‘(hri rally 
operated is installed for raising materials to the upper floor. ''Fhe traiiH- 
formers are placed on one side of a track which forms the rioiway fm a. 
transformer track. 

The first floor contains a 250 kw. Pelton water wheel, tappcul oil from i,ht* 
penstocks, which is used to run an auxiliary exciting gcmca’ator, ami also a 
small compressor plant to supply air for cleaning atul othc^r purpost^s. Tint 
transformer room is above the low voltage room, tlio chwatioii oi tdic* low 
voltage switch-room floor being the same astliat of the giillc*ry in generat- 
ing station. This room provides space for 18 transfonruirH. Tliii liigli 
voltage switch-room is located over the transformer room and eont.aiuH all 
the high voltage switching gear of the station, as w(;ll as high vn)Itagf» 
buses from which the electrical energy is taken l )y tlu^ tnuiHiruHHicm liucH. 
The transformer and switch house is 250 ft. long hy 50 ft. wide, and m 
situated on the side hill of the gorge back of the gemerating sbitiou so tlinf 
the front wall is 25 ft. to the rear of the back wall of th(! genuTating st-atioii. 

Penstocks. — From the forebay the wate^r is conducjted to tin* t iirbiiiort 
through 60 in. penstocks, there being six of tlu^se instalhal, one for eaeli 
18,000 hp. unit. The penstocks are of riveted skud varying in 
from % in, to in., and are from 1,200 ft. to 1,258 ft. in tnUil Iciigih from 
the forebay to the power plant. The greater jmrtioa of the penHto(d<H am 
on grades exceeding 70 per cent., the maximum grade being 150 per vruL 

At the upper end of the penstocks romote-(K)ntrollt*<l iiH)ior“-{>prrnlrd 
gate-valves, 60 in. in diameter, are provided. These? valvt^s lire proviclpil 
with limit switches and are operated from the generating station. At, tin* 
lower end of the penstocks a heavy anchorage easting of cniHi-Hteol in Hotiiily 
embedded in the concrete of the generating station an<l (!oiin(»cte<l with the 
turbine casting on one side and with a hydraulicsally oporatod gal<‘ vnlw. 
Above the hydraulic gate valve and just outBide the generating Hhiiiun 
buildiiig a Venturi meter with 35 in. throat is installecl in pem^tuck. 
The penstocks are carried on concrete pierB. At or n<‘iir njudi (dinngi* of 
grade a heavy concrete anchorage block is provided for moh Htruight, 
tion over 100 ft. in length. (See Fig. 8, page 19.) 

Water Wheels —The water wheels in the Tallulah Falls cf the 




J02 hydroelectric practice 

Georgia Railway & Power Company were placed in service during the latter 
part of September, 1913. They were originally specified for a normal rating 
of 16,000 hp. at 580 ft. effective head when operating at 514 r. p. m. with. 
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ion,^ for SiWations and Transmission lines of Georgia Railway and Power Company 
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the generators connected to them rated at 10,000 kw. On account of the 
fact that the design of the generators exceeded contract specifications, it 
was found that they could carry 12,000 kw. continuously at 80 per cent, 
power-factor and a temperature rise not exceeding the specifications for 
10,000 kw. (40 deg. C.). The water wheel ratings were therefore modified 
by the builders and increased to 18,000 hp. normal, to conform with the 
increase in generator rating. The units have carried 19,000 hp. during 
tests. Five units are installed with provision for a sixth, making the ulti- 
mate station capacity 108,000 hp. under normal operating conditions. 
These units have been 
in continuous service 
since being installed. 

The water wheels 
are of the vertical 
shaft, commonly 
known as the Francis 
type, equipped with 
bronze runners and 
forged steel gates. The 
wheel shaft is of a 
special grade of forged 
steel, made in two sec- 
tions, the lower 14 in. 
and the upper section 
16 in. in diameter. The 
complete shaft weighs 
20,000 lbs., and the 
complete turbine unit 
weighs 300,000 lbs. 

The spiral casing of 
each unit is made of 

special grade cast iron station Geor^a Railway and Power Company 
in one piece, with an 

inlet diameter of 45 in. connected to a hydraulically operated 45-in. gate 
valve for cutting off the water from the spiral case. A 20-in. nozzle tan- 
gentially opposite the 45-in. inlet is provided on the scroll case equipped 
with a 20-in. heavy gate valve and a 20-in. relief valve, the latter being 
under the control of the governor. The relief valve is designed to discharge 
70 per cent, of the discharge of the turbine under operating head with sud- 
den closing of the gates, and is connected to the scroll case of each water 
wheel on a center line with the penstock connection. 

Draft Tubes. — ^The discharge from the wheels is through draft tubes, 
the upper section of which is of cast iron fitted with two large man doors 
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directly opposite one another, and this section passes through a chamber 
under the turbine floor from which access can be had to the draft tube 
under the runner. The lower end of this section terminates in a cast-iron 
curbing which is built into the floor of this chamber, and the connection 
between the draft tube and the curbing is made by means of a bell and 
spigot joint. To the lower flange of this curbing is riveted a draft tube 
made of plate steel and built into the concrete from the floor of this chamber 
to the point where it discharges into the tailrace. The center of the wheel 
is set 22 ft. above the level of water in this tailrace. 

While the water wheels were designed to operate under and tests were 
computed for a net effective head of 580 ft., the actual head under which 
the plant operates is 606 ft., owing to the natural fall of the Tallulah River 
and a 110-ft. dam. This is at present the highest head under which tur- 
bine wheels are being operated in the United States. 

Acceptance Tests. — ^By contract agreement between the S. Morgan Smith 
Company, the builder of the wheels, and the Georgia Railway &: Power 
Company the units were to be tested before acceptance to determine the 
amount of bonus or forfeiture to be considered in connection with the con- 
tract price. This bonus or forfeiture by agreement was based on the dif- 
ference between 83 per cent, and the efficiency shown by test when the unit 
was developing 0.8 of its maxiniiim power (about 19,000 hp.) at 514 r. p. m. 
under 580-ft. head. 


Efficiency of Water Wheels. — ^Although five units were installed and in 
operation, it was decided to test three units, and for convenience of 
operation Nos. 2, 3 and 4 were selected. During the test of each of these 
machines the other four were shut down and their hydraulically operated 
gate valves closed. The efficiency of unit No. 2 at 80 per cent, of its maxi- 


uciib. X iiG luguesx emcieucy lor tnis unit wa 
89.3 per cent, at 0.76 gate opening and 16,750 hp. The efficiency of uni 
No. 3 at 80 per cent, of its maximum output was 89.9 per cent. The highes 
efficiency for this unit was 90.4 per cent, at about 0.75 gate opening am 
16,875 hp. The efficiency of unit No. 4 at 80 per cent, of its maximum out 
put was 88,7 per cent. The highest efficiency for this unit was 89.50 pe 
cent, at approximately 0.76 gate opening and 16,900 hp. 

The load on the generators was obtained by means of two three-phase 
star^onnected, 63,500 volt water rheostats connected on the primary sid 
of the station step-up transformers, giving approximately equal loads o] 
He three phases at approximately unity power-factor. The output of th 
generator was measured by means of a standard indicating wattmete 
comected to instnunent transformers which were connected to the gener 
a or ermma . The current and two potential transformers were connecte( 
m open delta on the secondaries and connected to the coils of the indieatini 

w ttmeter to measure the total output. In addition to the indicating watt 
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meter, a standard watt-hour meter, an indicating ammeter and voltmeter 
were used. The ammeter and voltmeter were transferred to all the three 
phases for three- 

phase readings. I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 

Calculating EflB.- ^ S9 — U—l - LI — L I I J, i_J_l I I M I M L,. 

ciencies of Gener- | 

ators and Exciters. — I’ ~ 

The efficiencies of the g ^ ' 

exciters for the van- £ ■ 

ous outputs were ; 

taken from a large- isooo- 

sized efficiency curve, | 
which had been plot- |-i5ooo 

ted from data ob- | TFrPTiynrm | | [ [ ..[ | .,i,l I |„„i| 

tained from the shop 12000—;;?'^ — i — 1 i 1 [—200 

tests of the machine 50 w 70 so 90 licr 

builders. The exciter ferCent Opening 

rv-n+rMi+o txraria rli'xnrlArl ^1*— Curves Showiiig Average Power and Efficiency 

outputs were aiviclecl "v^ich Bonus for Water Wheels in Tallulah Falls Station 

by the efficiencies was Accepted and Paid 
taken from the curve 

in order to obtain the exciter input. Efficiency curves for the generators were 
plotted from shop-test data of each machine, and the efficiencies obtained 
from these curves for the various outputs were used to obtain the generator 

input. The effi- 

ciencies obtained in 

^ included 

excitation. 

The power de- 

' leooo livered to the water 

!7(^ ^ wheel shaft was de- 

;; 1^ rived by taking the 

^ generator output 

ZZZZZZZZZZjaoro^ dividing it by 

- - - h - ' l - I |--| — 11000 the shop efficiency 

: generator, 

I I I I 11 I I I M which included the 

0.5 0.e 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.00 

Percent 6<Tfe 0p€nin9 eXCltatlOn among 

Fig. 62.— Power and Efficiency for Unit No. 3 in Tallulali Falls other losses. The 

Station which Showed the Best Performance exciter output was 

then divided by its 

shop efficiency. These two results were then added together, and from 
this sum a deduction for excitation was made. The final result was the 
net power delivered to the water wheel shaft. 


tfficien^ 



Hisooo g, 

IWXX) X 


Pe r Cent Gate 0 p€n i n 9 

Fig. 62. — ^Power and Efficiency for Unit No. 3 in Tallulah Falls 
Station which Showed the Best Performance 
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Generators. The generators are of the vertical type rated at 12,000 kw., 
514 r. p. m., 6,600 volts, 60 cycles, three-phase, with 100 kw., 250 volt 
exciters mounted on the dome of each. Each exciter is capable of exciting 

These generators complete have a flywheel 
( effect of 1,250,000 ft.-lb. The switchboards overlook the main 
operating room of the switch-control house which joins the generator 
bufldmg to^ the switch house. A benchboard contains all the control 
switches, mimic buses, signal lamps, etc., and directly in the rear are the 
vertical mstrument panels containing indicating and other instruments. 

ee 3,333 kva., single-phase transformers per generator group step up 
the voltage from 6,600 volts to 63,500 volts, giving 110,000 volts to the 
me potential when star-connected. The neutral of these transformers is 
connecte tmough a neutral resistor at the end of the switch house. From 
^ terminals of the transformers the energy is carried through 

g vo tage oil-switches, buses, etc., to the outgoing transmission lines. 


XXV. Development op Salmon River Power Company 
The development shown in Fig. 63 is of special interest because of its 
severa nove hydrauhc features. The main dam creates a reservoir which 
as a capacity of 2,600,000,000 cu. ft. with the dam-crest at 935 ft. above 
sea eve . At the average rate of flow of the stream, about 20 days are re- 
quire 0 ' it. With the crest at this elevation the average net head pro- 
du^d at the generating station less than 2 miles away is 245 ft. 

pe Line. ^The conduit connecting the dam and the generating station 
consists 0 five sections, a 600 ft. reinforced-concrete-lined tunnel drilled 
rough rock, a 7,825 ft. length of wood-stave pipe, a 1,200 ft. length of 
^eel pipe, a steel surge tank and four short penstocks. The tunnel is 
n wi concrete not less than a foot in thickness with circumferential 
rei orcing rods closely spaced, and has an inside diameter of 12 ft. The 
wood-stave pipe continues at the same diameter for 3,450 ft., the diameter 

more. The staves are of kiln-dried fir 
Tt A\r Q Ihick for the 12 ft. pipe and 4 in. for the other. 

^ ^ means of galvanized-iron keys and are held 

^ 1 rods Each band is 

was suntinrf^^’ t cast-iron clamps. In soft ground the pipe 

surfaee^^ Ttw cradles, but otherwise it was laid directly on the 

filled to alini ®oa e onthe insidewith carbolineum and afterwards back- 

“p^e^dor “serted at intervals 

emptying the pipe, and to serve as air out- 

Wh^fiUmg. Drams are placed at aU low points of the line 

was ^t the pressure 

and it is cheaper t^^^sT mstalled the winters are very severe 

P steel pipe when the latter is properly protected 
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from freezing. Fir was used because it is an excellent wood for pipe not 
subjected to alternate wetting and drying in that it remains tight, does 


not rot and its cost is quite reason- 
able. The steel-pipe section is 1,200 
ft. in length and 1 ft. in diameter. 
It is connected to the wood pipe 
through a slip expansion joint packed 
with oakum and lead wool. Special 
attention was given to the material 
in this pipe, which was specified as 
open-hearth steel containing not over 
0.05 per cent, sulphur and between 
0.3 and 0.6 per cent, manganese. The 
phosphorus was limited to 0.06 per 
cent, if the steel was made by the 
acid process and 0.04 per cent, if by 
the basic process. The thickness of 
the pipe is % in. throughout. The 
steel pipe is mounted on concrete 
saddles 20 in. thick and spaced about 
14 ft. apart. It is laid in a shallow 
well-drained trench and a 6 in. sewer 
tile is molded in the bottom of each 
saddle to facilitate drainage. The 
pipe is housed over with a substan- 
tial structure of framing and board- 
ing continued down to the ground 
level. 

On the crest of the ridge just be- 
hind the generating station is a dis- 
tributer consisting of a 12 ft, steel 
pipe 210 ft. in length and joined at 
one end to the pipe line in a huge 
concrete anchor block. The other 
end is closed by a bulkhead. The 
elevation of the bottom of the dis- 
tributer is 775 ft., or 160 ft. below 
the crest of the dam. Prom the cen- 
ter of the distributer a 12 ft. riser 
branches off to a surge tank. This 
enormous T-connection required re- 
inforcing from side to side. This was 



provided by a 9 in. bolt, 25 ft. long, with bearing washers for the nuts 4 ft. 


: 
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in diameter. The surge tank riser joins the distributer with easy curves, 
but a novel and cheaper connection is made to the penstock intakes, 8 ft. 
in diameter. This is a simple flanged and riveted joint, which would, with- 
out some modification, produce eddies and loss of head. To prevent such, 
wooden fillers suitably rounded off are secured around the mouths of the 
intakes inside the distributer. This distributer is a steel pipe, % in. thick, 
inclosed in concrete. 

Surge Tank. — ^The surge tank is one of the largest of its type yet con- 
structed. It consists of a cylindrical shell, 50 ft. in diameter and 80 ft. 
high, surmounting a hemispherical bottom which adds 25 ft. to its height. 



Fig. 64:b. — Section Through Station of Salmon River Power Company 


Its capacity is, therefore, 1,400,000 gals. The tank is supported on ten 
columns of heavy concrete footings and with the riser are housed in with a 
framed wooden structure providing a surrounding space which can be 
heated when necessary from a small house below. The top of the roof of 
this structure is 205 ft. above the ground, and the top of the tank is high 
enough above the crest of the dam so that if the flow of the water in the 
pipe line were suddenly interrupted its energy would be absorbed by the 
rise in level in the tank without overflow. 

There is an important feature of this surge tank riser. With a 12 ft. 
riser opening into the bottom of the tank there would not be friction enough 
to absorb the energy of a surge, which would therefore tend to set up 
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oscillations. To provide for the damping of such oscillations, a smaller 
pipe is mounted inside the tank, connected directly to the riser below and 
terminating in the funnel near the top. The rest of the mouth of the riser 
at the bottom of the tank is covered by a ring in which small ports are pro- 
Yided. In action, therefore, a surge produces a rise in the small pipe and 
some flow through the ports. The head in the small pipe then forces the 
surplus water through the ports and equalizes the pressure gradually. 

Penstocks. ^The four 8 ft. penstocks are connected to the intakes 
through valves of a type which represent a comparatively new develop- 
ment in hydraulic practice. These penstocks are anchored above and be- 
low in heavy concrete blocks, and laid in trenches and entirely back-filled. 
The steel plates vary in thickness from 3^ in. on the upper horizontal por- 
tion of the penstocks to in. at the lower end where they enter the gener- 
ating station. 


Tmbines. The four turbines are of the Francis horizontal single-spiral 
10,000 hp. rating each. They are provided with 
outside, balanced wicket gates operated by governors. 'These turbines 
are prowded with heavy flywheels to assist in governing and to facilitate 
the operation of the electrical equipment of the plant in parallel. They are 

operated by the governors, so that the sud- 
den checking of over-speed cannot result in an excessive rise in pressure. 

coTiprPtT tobines is conducted to the tailrace through short 

fact _ ’ entering at an obtuse angle to prevent eddies. In 

vith loiiraey from the reservoir to tailrace the water is led 

directlvnX*!^^ possible and around easy curves. The tailrace is 
of the river tbc,t ^ station, which is built over the bed of a branch 

_ ProTOusly earned water at times of flood. 

sistina^of generating station building is a single structure con- 

iSr S ““‘“O' s»nd.|ime brick 

pi* « Srisrfi °°M “ ® “■ ‘“Ok. of gypsum com- 

«>*■ Tte root is coyirf wth an 

in the use of this particX asbestos felt. One purpose 

which tile could be nailprl ^ secure a fireproof base on 

noof. The gypsum roof desirable to add a tile 

isgi. 

electric cmae rrilhtik Z 

motors. The crane has a qs ft ^ dnven by direct current 

length of the building The runway covers the entire 

tunnel are all directly nnder^h^Sg'emS 

omioing, embedded in coiicrete. 
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Each of the four electrical generating units consists of a 375 r. p. m., 
6,600 volt, 25 cycle, three-phase generator with exciter mounted on an ex- 



1 Fig, 65, — Circuits of Salmon River Power Company’s Station Tied in with Niagara 
f Falls Plant of Ontario Power Company 


tension of the shaft. Three 2,200 kva., single-phase, 25 cycle transformers 
are installed with a normal ratio of 6,600 volts to 34,650 volts. The high 
voltage side is connected in star to give a line voltage of 60,000 volts. 


; 
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XXVI. Big Creek Development Pacific Light and Power Compant 

Near Fresno, Cal. 

The initial step in the development shown in Fig. 66 comprised the in- 
stallation of two power houses, four concrete dams, two tunnels, two 240 
mile transmission lines operating at 150,000 volts, substation and switch- 
station facilities, and a 56 nule standard gauge railroad. The develop- 
ment has an ultimate rating of 350,000 hp. The watershed is at an. eleva- 
tion of 7,000 ft. at aU points. The annual rainfall is over 80 in. and the 
run-oflf about 50 in. It has a fall of about 4,000 ft. in 6 moles from a natural 
basin in the mountains. This drop is utilized in two points, the effective 
heads on the wheels being 1,900 ft. for the first development and 1,870 ft. 
for the second. The average daily flow is about 300 cu. ft. per second. In 
the natural basin a reservoir with an initial capacity of about 53,000 acre 
ft. has been formed by the construction of three dams built to an elevation 
of 6,915 ft. By raising the dams to an elevation of 6,965 ft. the capacity of 
the i^rvoir will be increased to about 120,000 acre ft. The utilization 
of tWs mcreased storage capacity with the natural flow of the stream will 
r^uire the ultimate installation of at least four 20,000 hp. units in each 
p ant. Two of these were installed in the initial development. The com- 
P et , reservoir is 6 miles long, 1.5 miles wide and about 150 ft. deep. On 
accoimt of the high heads developed it is estimated that this storage re- 
seiwoir wdl carry 120,000 kw. at 50 per cent, load-factor for 240 days. 

t.,n ^ water is conveyed through a 144 in. 

terminates in a 108 in. Y with two 84 in. out- 
wPK o 8^ blanked for future service. The other is connected 

eenprsftT, TV '*^P of the slope 1,942 ft. above the first 

of ® 84 m. flow pipe opens into four 44 in. outlets. Two 

Others* being'btoed. ^ leading to the generating units, the 

wat^rfrom^^e^^ station receive 

per 1 000 ft • fi P*P® 1® ^ grade of 7.5 ft. 

eafion in which the e tunnel outlet to the top of the 

rfioIormlH-oncrete blocks An anchored b, 

throughout the line MjtnhAi covermg of 12 m. minimum is placed 
M in. pipe vari^b thS f 2,000 ft. intervals. The 

the thinner plate being nart^'d^ Am.to^ m., the longitudinal seams 
ppe are double-riveted. ^ ^ tlouble-nveted, while those of the thicker 

At the top of each penstock is n 49 tr. a , 
nmtm epemtioii equipped for hand and 

gate valves are two S in Pwer house. Just below 

Npes extend up the mountain each hne. These stand- 

ountam side a distance of 425 ft. and terminate in 
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two vertical surge taaks 3 ft. in diameter and 35 ft. high. The tanks ear 
anchored into concrete foundations, 10 ft. deep, 7.5 ft. wide at the top and 
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about 11 ft. wide at tbe bottom, by four cast-iron brackets held in place by 
foundation bolts 5 ft. long. The tanks are cross-connected by steel lattice- 
work near the top. The two penstocks run parallel at a distance of about 
7 ft. to a pomt 800 ft. above the generating station, where each divides into 
tw 0 26 ft. pipes, each sunilar pipe serving one runner of a water wheel unit. 
The penstocks are built in 30 ft. sections of lap-welded steel pipes varying 
in dimeter from 42 in. at the top of the slope to 24 in. at the wheel inlets, 
the thickness ranging from ^ in. to l^V in. The circular joints are riveted 
for pressures up to 1,460 ft., but for greater pressures are flanged and bolted. 

Generating Tnits.— Each main unit consists of a 17,500 kva. generator 
directly connected to two impulse wheels of 10,000 hp. rating each, the 
wheels bemg overhung outside the bearings carrying the shaft. Apart 
rom operatmg under one of the highest heads thus far developed, these 
w ^Is are the largest of their type ever made. They are 94 in. in diameter 
on the impulse circle and each contains 19 cast-steel buckets held in posi- 
tion on a mckel-steel wheel disk by three pressure-fitted bolts. The water 

^ directed upon the buckets by means of a 

_ tionaiy nozzle with a governor-controlled needle valve. The weight 

bv.chlZ.'f' tom the jet strikine on the 

.totmtoTl n “'f' 1® of ti gnnnt- 

XCrirrtr 

^ “■ “ tiiiimeter at 

each unit is 375 r. p. normal speed of 

pressure gowrnoK of^Scr^/ obtained by two oil- 

one needle valve. The shaft ^ controls the movement of 

the governors bv hand and + 1 ,^ ^ controlled by manipulating 

mote eZI sZTIT , *'»« ™cled ,>.ith a re 

”'*7“ patrer-house a^tchboard. 

out the other at the msri s operating either wheel of the unit with- 

haidled »ith economy. :&™of tre'”°*"’ ” *'“* to 

lator which automaticallv hir-rt»g, ® operates a pressure regu- 

closed with an automatic adi'n«t water at times when the needle is 

prevent excessiv^nd in order to 

connected to the inlet pipe bLS of th!T^T' Pressure regulator is 
a water-sa\nng device it will onen f adjusted to act as 

matically only when the nine Uno ^ given pressure rise, closing auto- 

lator Las the same toaSreatHr^r®'^ Th" regu- 

it having its velocity reduced hv ii/ ^ nozzle, the water issuing from 

the tailrace below the main wheels It then flows into 

care of the erosion which otherwise would r ^ k? 

erwise would result from the discharging water. 
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Each governor is provided with a load-limiting device so that each wheel 
cannot furnish more than a predetermined amount of power. This device 
allows the governor to close the gates when the speed goes above normal 
and when the demand upon the wheel is less than that of the maximum for 
which the governors are blocked. A safety device is provided to close the 
needle valve in case of breakage of belt driving the governor fly-balls. 
The valves for controlling the water supply to each nozzle are hydraulically 
operated and are of special design to meet the higli head involved. Their 
operation is safeguarded by providing a ha^nd-operating pump to supply 
water pressure at times when a pipe line may be empty. 

Power Station. — ^All the generating and switching equipment is housed 
in a reinforced-concrete and structural-steel building measuring 171 ft. 
long by 84 ft. wide by 103 ft. high. On the first floor are the generating 
units, the exciters, step-up transformers and separate compartments for 
station service transformers, rheostats, a storage battery for switch opera- 
tion and oil-tank installation. The building is of sufficient size to house 
three generating units and their auxiliary equipment. The pipe lines pass 
from the valve house under the operating-room floor to the wheels, and the 
steel-lined tailraces are located immediately under each, opening directly 
into the river. The main generating room is 168 ft. long by 43 ft. wide and 
is served from end to end by a 100 ton electric traveling crane. The main 
switchboard, which is of the benchboard type, is located on a gallery in the 
center of the operating room, immediately above the exciter bay, and by re- 
mote control it governs the generators, transformers, switch operation and 
auxiliary control of governors and exciter motors. Station IsTo. 2 which 
takes water from No. 1 has the same rating and same type of equipment 
as No. 1 but contains one less unit on account of the greater amount of 
water required per hp. of output. 

Exciters. — At the present time only two exciters are installed, both being 
designed for ultimate combined motor and water yheel drive. The wheel 
design provides for a single-runnefr 47 in. in diamjeter with 24 buckets in- 
closed in a steel-plate housing, the generator being mounted on a horizontal 
shaft with a common bed-plate. The maximum jet diameter is in. 
and its speed 300 ft. per second. The exciter wheel nozzles are stationary, 
with hand-adjusted needle valves. Speed regulation can be obtained by 
either hand manipulation or automatic governors, and when the load de- 
creases the jet is deflected from the buckets by a steel hood operated by the 
speed-controlling devices. The water for the exciter wheels is snpplied by 
an 8 in. header pipe cross-connecting the four pressure lines, each wheel 
nozzle being served through a 6 in. branch. The valves are designed for a 
pressure of 1,000 lb. per sq. in., all having been tested to 1,500 lb. 

Two synchronous condensers rated at 1500 kva. are used to maintain a 
voltage of 150,000 at both ends of the transmission line. 
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XXVII. — Hydroelectric Developments of Nbvada-Calipornia 
Power Company and Sodthern Sibeeas Power Company 
on Bishop Creek, Inyo County, Cal. 

The hydroelectric mstallatioE of the Southern Sierras Power Company 
had its beginning about ten years ago in furnishing energy to the Nevarhi 
mining district around Goldfield, Cal. As need for electric energy in Cali- 
fornia became greater and the possibilities of the Bishop Creek location were 
more fully appreciated, a plan for extension was formulated and the long 
line connecting Bishop Creek with the San Bernardino country was built 
and put into service. ^ This line stretches over nearly 240 miles practically 
straig taway and is joined at each end to another transmission system, 
the northern one running northeast into Nevada, the southern one down to 
and ^ross the Mexican hne, making a total stretch from the power station 

Sroup of generating stations along the 
hop Creek watershed on the_ eastern slope of the Sierra Nevadas cover 

^ if -with three capacious reservoir sites. They 

Z^^hZ f 'T operation, forming a 

reservoirs are^^ v ^ complete utilization of a stream. The storage 
resemoirs are natural lakes ground out by glacial action. 

kw IdSfi'SnT’ contains two 750 

Kw. md three 1,500 kw. generators driven by Pelton wheels This nlant 

The first plant hadTi? ^? ^ combined rating of 32,250 kw. 

operates it L OM vol^^ i Goldfield andTonopah, 

140,000 volts. ' ! w 1 e the longer line southward is designed for 

south iSer^iwoiffrim^OOfrhS^^^TL^^^ tapping the 

into the solid granite comine un to tlT a tunnel 

bottom to convert the tnmifi t^^eaking through the lake 

•>cmg65ft. rd2^^l!T!V“^ a pressure pipe. The end of the tunnel 
unusual work. It was'actufln* ^ iii'V'olved some rather 

tiously within about 20 ft. of thSaSbTf^'^^'iiiu cau- 

to provide a powder chamber ff^r w '•''aca cutting short laterals 

Power Oompanj as a 

^h^gh the main str ightaw^ySi “ regularly attempted, 

w of the Pacific Debt long as that of 

been referred to as the longest tdtil w"' ^bich has often 

gc voltage Imem the world. However, the 
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most distant customers of the Southern Sierras line are actually across the 
Mexican border, 400 miles from the generating stations, although toward 
the southern portion of the system there are numerous ramifications cover- 



ing a large part of the southern Californian territory. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the whole work is the comparative simphcity of the 
methods by which energy is transmitted and service is maintained. The 
center of control of the system is near Bishop, Cal., below the mouth of th^ 
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canon which contains the group of generating plants. This nerve centei 
of the entire enterprise is free from elaborate buildings and intricate con- 
struction. The switching apparatus is of the typical outdoor type which 
characterizes all the later work of the Southern Sierras Power Company, 
although the transmitting system is designed for 140,000 volts. The station 
busM and the disconnecting switches through which the outgoing and in- 
coming lines are connected to them are mounted on a framework of galvan- 
^ steel, and the double long-distance line which carries energy to San 
ftmardino and thus distributes it to the Mexican border is tied into the 
us system with pneumatically operated air-break switches of the simplest 
possible construction. Even the instrument transformers are installed in 
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in which are also insri'li u +k carried to the instrument 

^mAronizing and other switches ® controlling devices for the 

w ite avoidance of the customsu.^ ^ whole control system is noteworthy 
®®™ 0 U 8 switchboard structui^ °o“iphcations and the elinaination of the 

XXViii rir.,. 

Sirm-LADEN Watee 

wetion shown m Arizona 

PhoenL^A^”^^^ station of the 

that ®P®cial impulse water wh^l°^ station has a rating of 
« eonsidemble on account of the fact 

i' ■* precipitate on irm ^ ^ suspension and de- 

tangential These wheels are of a 

^ f’^ed by the Pelton Water Wheel 
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Company of San Francisco, each rated at 1000 hp. The unit consists of a 
vertical shaft with six nozzles set equidistant about the periphery of the 
runner. By changing the number of nozzles in use a practically straight 
line efficiency curve is obtained regardless of the amount of water passing 



Fig. 69. — ^Water Wheel Designed for Silt-Laden Water 


through the power house. Small load variations are taken care of by de- 
flectors, one for each nozzle. These are interconnected and controlled by a 
single governor for each unit. The station provides for six units each direct 
connected to a 875 kva., 25 cycle, 11,000 volt Westinghouse generator, 
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driven at 94 r. p. m. The water wheels operate under a gross head of 1 17 ft. 
The exciters are vertical units driven by Pelton-Doble wheels of the same 
design as the larger units and rated at 200 kw., 125 volts operating at 150 



efficiency «l^o^ed an over-all 

tion and eqSenTra ^ 

iV’et£7^, April 20 1916/ of 83 per cent . — Engineering 
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XXIX. Gra.ce Station of the Utah Povee aot) Light Company on 
the Bbab Eiyee, Idaho 

is Light CoHipany 

pSced Grace plant was 

Sons Tor Z ?HV ILOOO kw. units with pio- 

The 11 Om tZ tire ultimate rating 55,000 kw. 

Seds wwl ‘Ir-iven by 17,000 vertical single runner water 

rrl SerTf '“"r " “ The energy from lMs plant 

133 mile. tS *Le Bear River is transmitted to Salt Lake Ciiy 

f 130,000_volts, making this installation one of the 
ing and mntn this country. The company furnishes light- 

and Southern communities and cities in Utah 

Bleunca Worii, fce 5 ! JS 

Hood Development op Poetland Railway Light & 

Th OMPANY ON BhlL Run RivEE, XeAE PoETLAND, OhBGON 

spheric development originally proposed consisted of three 

Dlan?^ TL plant, an intermediate-head plant, and a low-head 

Rn 1 l Pi -o- ^ ®rmediate-head development was first constructed on the 
the T I'+f 1 a at sych a position that it receives water from this river and 
the in+er^ caUed for using one power station for 

laree ,+rv tigh-head developments, and the construction of a 

mSt. rf tliese two develop- 

total infp ^ ^Hpacity of the reservoir is 2103 acre ft., sufficient in case of 

turbines ° theater supply to develop the full capacity of five 

turta for 36 hours with a load-factor of 60 per cent. 

equipment consisted of three main units each 
™ »f wl? ™“*' ■“ 5“ '■ P- “■ Tie generatoK 

Two of connected to a 6400 hp. turbine, 

the W 11^ were furnished by the Platt Iron Works and one by 

Soi3 Company. Each machine is provided with 
ft Td^ ’ TT ^ 245 ft. Each penstock is 9 

water tZlhe^"^ f? elevation that it wiU drain all the' 

chronouslv Although each turbine is provided with a syn- 

fol S rrSi t "^sLcted in designing the pen- 

n W T *Le turbine gates 

WhlSri penstock 

branch is nlaeed a ^ dimeter, and at the lower end of each 

at 250 lb. pressure per so iTldHV^ is placed a bursting plate to break 
p essure per sq. m. In addition a surge tank is provided on each 
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a pSo^Se ISmdl of two machiDes 

.“stZTSir Slt-f ^‘T“ ^'“‘ 

power house to an in+n +■ • ’i lailes, and another line from the 

aluminum cabkTig “<* «f 3/0 

on stretches. Every tenth nol^a ;« ' ^ P° ^0 to the mile 

are arranged to form a r‘ m guyed m four directions. The conductors 
arm at 4.5 ft. centers. To ^ triangle with two cables on the top cross 
6 ft. below the futnrfi n %• ^ ^ telephone circuit a cross arm is placed 
later. 1^12 T to be added 

posed every third pole are used for the telephone line trans- 

CoI^pTnrrtJToroiMT'V^^ ^ 

&■ Power Company. It wa T . 1^^ tl^® Portland Railway, Light 
Kerry and Chaee. ^ under the direction of Messrs. Smith, 

The Ut^ 

The initial install^iWTS ^750^ 13,000 hp. development. 

3750 hp. and another of snnn n ^ ^'’ of one water wheel of 

and driving generators of 2S(itvTS 12^1^“^”°^"" ^ T 
Penstocks.— In the first 4 nn f+ in ^ ^ u ^ respectively, 

the flood-plain surface on which tT l'^'^ ft., reaching 

distance of nearly 1000 ft toTh ^ l^l'ey are earned, practically level, for a 

are made up of sandld IT and level 

about twenty saddle piers rvf^^ ' tubes are carried by 

footings. The steel penstocLTTT ’ dii-ectly on the gravel-bed 

normal hydrostatic head and hvdri^ T thickness with the 

tions. The penstock for tS w three sec- 

65 in. diameter and 0.25 in 0 ^{» • ^ 'Tii ^ respectively 87 in., 76 in., and 
section lengths of 520 ft. dst) 4^TfTm T/ corresponding 

of {>enstock. The dimensioii<?'nf / T ' section 

56 in., and 46 in. dia^for wiT . ? ^000 hp. unit are 65 in., 

and 0.44 in. for the same corr^nTi^''*'"'® thicknesses of 0.25 in., 0.38 in. 
43^d 432 ft. respectively. ^ lengths of pipe line, or 520, 

rating is about 6.6 ft. iX^^conT*^nT P®®®toeks at normal tm-bine 
of hydraulic head, maW a V T T® ^ *tttle over 4 ft. 

^der fun load conditions. The str^eth T ^t the wheels 

stock and the tube anchorages wet sections of the pen- 

enorages were designed to give a factor of safety 
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of three when withstanding the full inertia impact of 80 per cent, rise in 
pressure due to closing the lower yalves in three seconds. This feature, 
coupled with the extra precautions taken to secure close regulation of tur- 
bine speed and generator voltage, has made the use of a surge-tank un- 
necessary, despite the long pipe lines. 

Variation in lengths of the penstock tubes with temperature changes are 


r 



Fig. 73. — New Rirerdale Plant of Davis and Weber Counties Canal Coirkpany in 

Northern Utah 

This plant uses water from the Weber irrigation canal and provides for four units. The initial insta-lla- 
tioD. included two units, one 2,500 kw. and the other 1,250 kw. Each unit consisted of a horizontal inward 
flow reaction type single discharge Allis Chalmers water wheel driving a General Electric generator under 
200 ft. head. A 3,760 hp. wheel drives the 2,500 kw. generator and a 2,000 hp. the 1,250 kw. machine each 
being 2,300 volts, 60 cycle, three-phase. The station furnishes energy to the Merchants Light HCeat and 
Power Company and Salt Lake and Ogden Electric Railway Company at its switchboard. The transmis- 
sion voltage is 45,000 and customers maintain their own lines. The development was erected at a coat of 
S45 per kw . — Electrical World, December 7, 1912. 

provided for by expansion joints with sliding sleeves and fiber packings. 
There are four of these joints in each pipe line, and each joint permits 
several inches movement. The joints are mounted on concrete foundations, 
firmly anchored. As a protection to the steel, the tube interiors are lined 
with a special preserving compound-paint. The upper lengths of the pen- 
stock are protected against inward collapse due to emptying of the tubes 
by suitable vents. 
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Hydraulic Valves —Entering the generating station, the supply lines are 
taken through hydrauhc valves, 60 in. and 42 in. diameter respectively, 
and thence enter the reactive-type water wheels which are equipped with 
oil-pressure governors that regulate within 1.5 per cent, for full changes 
from fuU load to no load. Linked to the governors are synchronous relief 
valves which, with the closing of the turbine wickets, automatically open 
a by-pass discharge having a capacity 15 per cent, greater than that of the 
turbine itself at full load. In this way, despite sudden changes in the tur- 
me-gate openings, the amount of water flowing in the penstock pipes is 
not ^ediately arrested, but is diverted by the by-pass channel, thus 
avoiding impact heads due to sudden stopping of the long moving columns 
ot water. These synchronous relief valves are also equipped with water- 
Inch next slowly close the by-pass openings, reducing the 
penstock flow gradually, without rise in pressure. 

atoT'^h^^^ U™ts. The water wheels are direct-connected to the gener- 
To aslnn T operating at 2,300 volts and 60 cycles, 

for the irenemM ahon, both units carry large flywheels. Excitation 

wheel. The sunnlv f +T,- motor and the other by a small water 

side of the ffeneratirff^ t +^- ®^citer is taken from a cross header out- 
Pipes so that either line^irbe used.^ connections to both penstock 

line presiure 45 OM^volt^ stepped-up to the transmission 

whJX^teSrcoo^^^^^^ *r -i^gle-phase transformers. 

Both 2,300 volt and 45,000 voTbu<r^'^^^^°“ penstock supply, 

oil switches, and the oiitenm k- i, equipped with remote-control 

Jwnt transformers for voltage lines are provided with instru- 

voltage line sXL LT.! ? voltmeters, etc. The high 

inserted <iirectly in the 45 000 Protection supplied with series relays 
for all 4^,000 tit Tubular copper buses are 

m. walls. The transmission iTnT ; 0-75 in. tubing with ^ 

Vi*. (» .s ft- ® «■ ft- pro- 

tan-sformers, switchboards, low- anS? generatmg units, with exciters, 

® were used excludvek “ Concrete 

cu^eiution feing given to fatraWe wt f building, due 

^f-This generating extension 

on low ground at the foot of the nf 

of the pipe-hne, which slopes very ab- 
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ruptly for the lower 300 ft. of its length. The ground surface is elevated 
only slightly above extreme high tide elevation, but the water wheel nozzles 
are placed 5.5 ft. above the maximum high-tide level. The pipe line leading 
from the forebay reservoir to the generating station is 9,800 ft. in length 



and follows a gentle slope for the greater part of its length, the lower 300 ft. 
descending abruptly to the station. The tipper third of the length of this 
pipe line is designed to deliver water for two generating units of 4,000 kw. 
each, and consists of one riveted steel pipe 44 in. in diameter, in. to H ha. 


[w iii' 
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plate. At the lower end of this section a cast-iron “Y” piece, fitted with 
two 36 in. cast-steel gate valves, is installed, providing for the extension of 
two lines to the generating station. The lower section of the pipe is de- 
igned to dehver water for one generating unit only, and the line 

installed consists of lap-welded steel, with riveted roundabout joints, in 
approximately equal lengths of 36 in., 34 in., 32 in., and 30 in. diameter 
and varying in thickness from yV-in. at the “ Y” end to xVin. at the lower 
end. To prevent failure as in the case of a similar lapwelded pipe else- 
where, the lower end of the pipe line for a distance of 2,200 ft. was reinforced 
by 1 in. round steel bands, after the manner of a woodstave pipe, with 
spacing from 3.5 in. to 4 in. Eight 4 in. air valves and four manholes were 
installed along the length of the pipe, and immediately back of the generating 
Ration a cluster of four automatic pressure relief valves were installed. 
Concrete anchor blocks and supporting piers were erected at proper inter- 
vals along the pipe line. 


This pipe line enters the generating station at the back and is connected 
to the generating units through a 24 in. gate valve, there being an effective 
head of 1,100 ft. The water is controlled by a needle regulating nozzle in 
conjunction with an auxiliary needle nozzle, the needle of which is mechani- 
cally connected to the main ngedle and is so arranged that it opens auto- 
matically as soon as the main needle closes rapidly or beyond a certain 
predetermined point. In this way the auxiliary nozzle maintains a suffi- 
cient vent to avoid a dangerous rise of pressure in the pipe line. The aux- 
iliary nozzle is also fitted with an independent slow-moving adjustable time- 
element mechanism which gradually closes the nozzle when the main ' 

needle stops moving, thus conserving the water supply. An oil pressure 
governor for speed regulation is directly attached to the main nozzle needle. 

Generating Units.-— The main generating units consist of two 4,000 kw. 
alternators and two 6,000 hp. impulse water wheels. The units are of the 
two bearing type, having the revolving field of the generator mounted on 
the shaft between the bearings and the exciter wheel overhanging at one 
end. The speed is 400 r. p. m. One exciter is installed of sufficient size to ' 

supply maximum field current for the two generating units. The extended | 

shaft carries on one end an overhanging impulse water wheel and is con- [ 

nected at the other end to an induction motor, which operates at the gen- ! 

erator voltage and drives the exciter generator continuously. The exciter [ 

water wheel is equipped with hand control only, as the motor serves as a [ 

speed regulator and no governor is necessary. f 

The energy delivered by the generators at 2,300 volts is stepped up to j 

40,000 volts by means of three 1,400 kva., oil-insulated, water-cooled S’ 

single-phase transformers, which are installed in fireproof compartments I 

back of the generators. These transformers are now operating in delta 
connection, delivering current to the transmission line at 40,000 volts. \ 
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This Toltage will eveatxially be raised to 60,000 volts by changing the delta 
connection to star connection vdtli grounded neutral. No. 2/0 aluminum 
seven strand cable is used on wood poles with steel cross arms , spaced 300 
to 4:00 ft. 


XXXIII . Developmei^t of Great Northern Power Company at 

Duluth, Minn. 

The water supply for the station shown in Fig. 75 is received through a 
tunnel, nearly three miles long which diverts the water that normally flows 



Yig. 75. — Station of Great Northern Power Company at Duluth, Minn. 

This statioa furnishes energy in bulk to metallurgical and industrial plants around Dnluth. It contrim 
four geuoroting umts each oooaiatiag of an 18,000 hp. inward 

vertical shaft revolving field generator rated at 10,000 kw and op^atmg at The 

phase, 1 1,000 volt, and at the time of installatioa in 1906 was the largest constructed. The traasmissiOB 


voltage is 110,000 volts. 

arouud the bend of a large river. A heavy concrete dam vras erected at the 
intake which will ultimately have a height of 140 ft. The completed msta - 

latioa is designed for an available water head of 535 ft. ^ tp • 

Turbines. — The four main water wheels installed are inward flow 1 rancis 
type turbines and in point of output are among the largest, being rated at 
18 OOO hp. each. The water for each unit is earned through a separate 
steel feed pipe 450 ft. in length from the mouth of the tunnel to the genera- 
ting station and controlled by a motor-operated gate-valve at the head of 


10 
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the steel pipe. The vertical shaft carrying the turbine and the revolving 
field of the generator is supported on an oil disk step-bearing located be- 
tween the wheel and the generator. A triplex pump in the turbine chamber 
supplies oil to the step-bearings under 215 lbs. pressure and a second pump, 
operated by an electric motor, supplies oil at the same pressure for operating 
the governor cylinders. These governors are placed on the main floor and 
are of special design, known as the double float lever type. 

Generators.— The main generators at the time of installation in 1906 
were the larpst of their kind ever constructed. They are of the vertical 
shaft revolving field type rated at 10,000 kw. delivering three-phase 60 
cycle current at 11,000 volts. The stationary armature is supported di- 
rectly on the main floor structure. The revolving element is supported by 
two guide-bearings, one above and one below the revolving field. The 
rotor was especially designed for this installation and before shipment was 
tested at double its normal speed of 400 r. p. m. Two exciter sets are pro- 
dded each of 250 kw. capacity at 250 volts. These machines are of the 
honzontal type direct-connected to 350 hp. water wheels. 

Each pnerator feeds directly through cables in the ducts under the main 
flwr and the remote control oil switches on the second floor, to a three- 
phase tra^ormer having a normal capacity of 10,000 kva. stepping up 
rom ^ , volts to 110,000 volts delta. The generator circuits and the 
outgoing transmission hues are controlled from the main switchboard in 
e a cony. This switchboard is of the standard bench-board type with 

panels for each generator and its transformer and for the outgoing trans- 
mission hnes. 

XXXrV. Rainbow Falls Development on Missouri River at Great 

Falls, Montana 

so development at Great Falls, Montana, on the Mis- 
with a completed in July, 1910. At this time, six generating units 

the 3 5fin L capacity of 21,000 kw. were placed in service. Each of 
Wrd connected to a 6,000 hp. turbine of the 

two of tw!rr' ^“der a 105 ft. head. The output of 

mitted at thp ® i i^ed in the vicinity of Great Falls and is trans- 
nutted at the generator voltage of 6,600. The power from the other four 

WfoiSrr^ d* t through four banks of single-phase 

SS:eTo S M Energy is transmitted ai this 

nSd JL? \ ^ two separate 

high voltage lines ground wires besides the 

foLers ® 3,600 kva. banks ot trans- 
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All exteasion of the transmission line 22 miles beyond the Butte sub- 
station supplies power at 102,000 volts to Anaconda where it is used for the 
operation of the Washoe Smelter. The initial equipment of the Anaconda 
substation included three 1200 kva. transformers controlled by a K-15, 




Fig. 76.— Section Through Rainbow Falls Station on Missouri River Rated at 21,000 Kw. 
and Operating under 105 Ft. Head 


100,000 volt oil switch and protected by an electrolytic lightmng arrester. 
This equipment was later increased to six transformers, making two com- 
plete banks with a total capacity of 7200 kva. 

All transformers and switching apparatus as well as generators were 
furnished by the General Electric Company. 
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Htdeoblectkic Development on the Connecticut Rineb 
Neae Bkattleboeo, Veemont 

, typical low-head development which is one of the largest single 

yctraxilic stations in New England is located on the Connecticut River at 



■Fis- 


77 .— Section Through Connecticut River Power Station at 70111011, Vt. 

TTliis ^station was bmlt in 1910 and at the time was the largest single hydroelectric plant in New England. 
It coo.’ta.imat eigJut 2,500 kw. generators driven by vertical turbines each having three runners. Two of these 
are OO xix_. m diameter are used for normal operation, the third a 57 in. runner is used for high water and 
norjm^Hy mxns idle. Under these conditions the units operate under a head of from 32 to 34 ft. Energy is 
traoBxiaititea at 66,000 volts to Worhester, Mass., a distance of 66 miles. Service is furnished to cotton mills 
pai.per xro-lls and local power and traction companies. The station equipment is of General Electric design’ 

Vernon, six miles below Brattleboro, Vermont. The generating equipment 
of tiiis sbation comprises eight 2,500 kw. generators driven by specially 
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designed vertical turbines operating under a head of from 32 to 34 ft. These 
wheels consist- of two 60 in. runners for normal operation and a 57 da- 
runner which ordinarily runs idle but can be utihzed under Mgh water 
conditions. 

Current is generated at 2,300 wolts 60 cycles, and is stepped up througti 
three-phase transformers to the transmission voltage. , Four 5,000 kva- 
oil-cooled transformers raise the voltage from 2,300 to 66,000 volts Y for 
transmission over two independent hnes to Woreester and intermediate 
towns, a distance of 66 miles. A 2,500 kva. three-phase transformer woxaad 
for 2300/31,500 volts supplies cmrent to a 20 mile transmission into Keeae, 
New Hampshire, and to the city of Brattleboro, Vermont. These two lines 
axe at present supplied at 19,100 volts. A fifth feeder supplies the town of 
Vernon with power and lights at 2,300 volts. 

The switchboard is of the remote control type and consists of 19 manne 
hnished slate panels. On the front of this board is mounted a dummy 
hmsba^r giving in imniaturG all of th.G sta^tion connoctions. A typ6 T 
voltage regulator is installed on one end of the board and a storage battery 
panel on the other. The storage battery is used for the switch signal lights 
and for operating the remote controlled oil switches. An emergency com 
nection from the exciters is also provided for this purpose. 

The general scheme of wiring is suflfieiently flexible to penmt of ai 
desired combinations. Two generators and one 5,000 kva. transformer 
comprise one complete unit capable of being isolated on any line or busbar 
or of being operated in parallel with other units. This arrangement also 
permits of any generator being connected through any transform^. 

Substations along the main 66,000 volt transmission and at Worce^ 
terminal contain step-down transformers with a comhmed rating of 24,00 
hva. These stations supply energy for the operation of cotton and paper 
-mOls and many other industrial plants as well as for local power and trac 
tion companies. With many of these customers reciprocal contracts axe 
maintained providing for the purchase of power from isolated steam plants 
in case of low water at the generating station. 

XXXVI. Lock 12 Development of Alabama Powee Comp.any ont 

Coosa River 

The site of the Lock 12 development onthe Coosa ^ 

part of Alabama and the dam is one of a scries planned by the United St^es 
government in conjunction with locks to make Coosa River --gaW^ 
The I«ck 12 dam M ‘ ,he -ter ire 

shore to shore and the top of the spillway gaLesaiei^ih 

thetaaraee. The 

Th.e.ms.re 14 It. 
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high, 26 ft. wide and slide up and down in vertical grooves in the spillway- 
piers. They can be operated by either an electric hoist or by a steam hoist. 
Motive power to operate the gates is transmitted from the hoist through a 
wabbler connection to a shaft and gears operating a horizontal shaft that 
winds and unwinds flexible flat steel cables. Two of these cables are 
attached to each gate and each gate raises and lowers independently of the 
others. The hoist can be moved along the tract the full length of the spill- 
way and coupled to any gate. This allows the level of the pond to be regu- 
lated by passing the surplus water through the gates during the high water 
and holding back the required amount during low water periods. 

Power House. — The power house structure is located near the west end 
of the dam and is built into the lower side of it. In front of the power 
house are the penstock gates, of which there are two for each turbine. 
These gates are operated by hydraulic cylinders mounted directly over 
them and are direct connected to the hydraulic piston rods. The pistons 
are operated by oil pressure from the governor pressure pumps. Under 
normal conditions these gates are left open and held open by mechanical 
devices, thereby taking their weight off of the cylinders and relieving the 
governor pumps of this work. If it is necessary to close the gates in emer- 
gency the mechanical devices can be tripped and the oil in the cylinders by- 
passed from the bottom to the top of the pistons letting the gates down 
quickly but without any slack. 

In front of the power house and running the full length of it is a gantry 
crane running on tracks laid on top of the dam. The crane overhangs the 
water in the forebay so that it can handle the racks and screens in front of 
the penstock gates. It also served to pick up freight andjmaterial from the 
barge which carries freight from the company’s freight depot at Ida about 
12 miles up the river. This barge is towed by a gasoline tug. 

The lower floor of the station is occupied by the generators, governors, 
governor pumps, an overhead traveling crane, and other auxiliary apparatus. 
On the north side of the generator room is the switchboard gallery, low 
tension 6,600 volt bus structure and oil switches, station power and light- 
ing transformers, a motor generator exciter, battery charging set, telephone 
booth, and lavatory and locker rooms. This gallery is directly over the 
lower slope of the dam and elevated above the generators, giving a clear 
view of all the generators from the switchboard. Directly above the 
switchboard gallery, and of the same width, is the transformer room which 
is separated from the generator room by a brick partition. Between this 
floor and the switchboard gallery is a mezzanine floor which is occupied by 
the superintendent’s office and a store room. Located on the top floor are 
the 110,000 volt oil switches and buses, storage battery room and oil tanlcs 
for bearing and transit oil. The part of this room that is above the trans- 
former room is open to allow the high tension leads from the step-up trans- 
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formers to be broagbt up to tbe 110,000 volt bus 

The space on the roof is occupied by lightning through roof 

line terminals. Three high tension circuits enter the t^o g 

bushings and connect to the high tension buses through oil switches. 
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Fig. 78.-loci 12 Statioa of 

TMs station provides for an iiltimate installation of six 17,500 p. ^ g^j^. 

a head of 68 ft. and driving 13,500 kva., ^ the principal industrial districts of the State of 

eratiiig station for a 110,000 transimssion rith the local system through a large 

Alabama, and is 50 mUes from Birmingham whom ^ 1914. The water wheels are of 

outdoor aubstation. The 12 «taton ^ pW “ when installed were the largest angle 

the Thands reactioa design bmlt hy the I._P. generatoia are of Westinghouse dea^ and 

runner units ever made measimng E^^ric Company. The engineering ™ 

the switches and ewitohboard furnished Laded by B A. Yates as chief engmeer, E. L. Sayer, aesi 
done by the company’s ““ws “t co^^era WW y ^ (j.Thurlow, designing engineer. 

ehief engineer, W. E. Mitchell, eleotncal engmeer, and u. or. X 
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Geaerating Units.— Pour 13,500 kva., 6,600 volt, 60 cycles. Westing- 
house vertical generators were installed, with provision made for two more 
future units. Each machine has its own direct connected exciter. These 
exciters have a capacity of 150 kw. at 250 volts. Besides these exciters 
there is one 150 kw. 250 volt spare exciter driven by a 440 volt 225 horse- 
power induction motor. This exciter may be used on any one of the four 
generators. 

The generators are driven at 100 r. p. m. by 17,500 horse power Francis 
reaction single runner turbines, built by the I. P. Morris Company. Water 
is brought to each turbine through rotating vanes from a snail shaped scroll 
casing, which curves around the periphercy of the water wheel. Water from 
the head gates enters one end of this scroll casing through two short con- 
crete tunnels. These turbines pass approximately 2,500 cubic feet of 
wat^ per second when the generator is operating at its rated capacity. 
The head is 68 ft. 

Speed is controlled by Lombard governors having a capacity of 250,000 
foot pounds at 200 pounds pressure. The minimum time element of course 
is two seconds. The fly wheel effect of the generator rotor alone is 12 500 - 
000 foot pounds. ' 

The entire weight of the turbine and rotating parts of the generator and 
exciter is supported by 42 in. Kingsbury bearings, which are placed between 
the generator and exciter. Oil for these bearings flows by gravity from two 
oil tanks on the top floor of the building to a large pan surrounding the 
bearing. When the oil leaves the bearings it is discharged by gravity into 
two tanks in the basement, where it is cooled by water circulating in cooling 
coils therein. Two triplex pumps pump the oil from these tanks back to 
the tanks on the top floor whence it flows through the bearing again. These 
pumps are geared to and driven by a 5 horse power, 440 volt, 1,150 revolu- 
tions per minute induction motors. Alignment of the big generator shaft 
is maintained by water cooled lignum vitae guide bearings mounted be- 
tween the generator and water turbine. 

Transmission System. — The 110,000 volt transmission system of the 
Alabama Power Company serves the principal industrial districts of the 
State. There are 92 miles of double circuit and 94 miles of single circuit 
steel tower lines. No. 2/0 medium hard drawn copper was chosen for 
conductors based upon about 12 per cent, loss at ordinary power factors for 
100 miles of single circuit No. 2/0 line. These conductors were strung 
at such tension that under the most severe wea ther condition of Alabama, 
zero deg. Pahr., 3^ in. of ice coating, and a wind of 70 miles per hour, a 
strain of only one-half the ultimate strength of the cables would be pro- 
duced. The lines are supported on double circuit, four-legged steel towers 
of an average weight of 4,700 lbs. The height from the earth to the lowest 
cross-arm was made sufficient to use these towers on a spacing of approxi- 
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mately 750 ft. and yet have a clearance above ground in the center of tJb-O 
span of 25 ft. The vertical spacing of cross arms is 10 ft. with a horizonta.1 
spacing between circuits of 15 ft., the middle cross-arm being somewh-^'fc 
longer than the other two to prevent short circuits due to whipping or i <30 
loads. 

Six disc strings of the 10 in. corrugated and the 12 in. flat insulators 
were originally installed on suspension and seven of these discs at the strain 
points. Later an extra disc per string was added to increase the factor of 
safety of these strings on account of the unevenness of matching the units 



Fig. 79. — ^Layout of Generating and Substations and Transmission System of Alaloanxiua. 

Power Company 


in the strings. The lightning storms of Alabama are particularly severo. 
To guard against interruptions from this source two steel wires grouodloci 
directly at each tower were used over the transmission conductors. ISTo 
plates or rods driven into the earth were needed to secure a good con- 
ducting medium to care for the lightning discharges as the large area, of 
steel grillages in the tower footings in fairly moist earth proved of relatiy^elyr 
low resistance. All the 110,000 volt tower liaes and 22,0(>0 volt distribu- 
tion lines are provided with electrolytic lightning arresters in addition to 
the ground wires along the lines. 
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XXXVir. Development of the Ta.llasseb Power Compant on the 
Yadkin River at Baden, N. C. 

The hydroelectric development near Baden, N. C., is of considerable 
historic interest on account of the changes in construction plans through 
three changes in promoters of the scheme. The work was originally started 
in 1901 when George Whitney, with Pittsburgh capital, started an elaborate 
cut-stone masonry dam about 38 ft. high, 434 miles above the Narrows 
on the Yadkin River, near Baden, N. C., the location of the final dam. 
This work was abandoned in 1910 and except for salvage of stone for later 
construction was a complete loss estimated at $3,000,000. In 1912 the 
Southern Aluminum Company, controlled by French capital, started work 
on a new high da.Tn at the Narrows with plans to build a station for the 
development of 90,000 hp. The French engineers placed the power house 
on the west side of the river and designed it for twin runner center dis- 
charge turbines on horizontal shafts. These turbines were to be direct 
connected to direct current, 520 volt, generators rated at 5,200 kw., arrange- 
ments being made for 18 of these units and two alternating current units 
of 1200 kw. each. The initial installation called for the use of five double 
turbines and generators. 

The French engineers provided for flood flow by designing two vertical 
wells 60 ft. in diameter connecting to rectangular twin tunnels 40 ft. wide 
and 34 ft. high driven in the side-hill rock on the east side of the river and 
used as diversion channels during the construction of the dam. These 
were completed by the construction company, timber and rock cofferdams 
were built, the power-house foundations of concrete completed, the steel 
frame erected, and about 50,000 yds. of cyclopean concrete placed in the 
dam on the west side, using a 1 : 3 : 5 mix. When the war broke out m 
1914 all work ceased on account of war conditions. 

The Tallassee Power Company bought out the French company in 1914, 
and began work on the completion of the project in January, 1916. This 
company’s engineer decided to use the part of the dam already completed, 
but to abandon entirely the original power house and flood-water provisions of 
the French engineers, just described. It was felt that the French engineers 
did not provide for a large enough flood and that the tunnels were unsafe. 
Hence it was necessary to build the bypass and also provide for part of the 
floods by a spillway over the dam. The old power house was only 20 ft. 
from the toe of the dam, entirely too close for safety, as the standing wave 
below the dam would wreck the foundations. The French engineers did 
not contemplate passing any water over the dam, so that the old power- 
house location was satisfactory for such conditions. The discharge from 
the tunnels during floods would interfere with the flow of water that passed 
over the dam, and this would cause a dangerous rise of water in the river 
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80 —Section Through 31,000 Hp.Umt in Yadkin River Station of Tallassee Power 
Company, Baden, JST. C. 

This iurbine is rated at 3 1,000 hp. under a head of 180 ft., at 154 r. p. m., and is one of three comprisi^ 
;he initial installation of the Tallassee Power Company at its Tadkin liver development at Baden, N. C. 
[t is the largest single runner Prancia unit built to date (1916). The direct connected 13,200 volt gen- 
erator is rated at 18,000 kva. The Badin plant is of especial interest on account of the fact that work on the 
plans was started in 1901 and has been in the public eye as a proposition of wonderment on account of the 
capital invested and never used. With an idea of securing abundant hydroelectric power one e ^ 

constructed dam of cut stone was buOt and abandoned at the cost of around $3,000,000 an a news rue ^ 
Btaxted which will cost around $2,000,000. French capital was largely involved until the site and 
was purchased by the A^luminiom Compaiisr of America in 1914. The inibal nmta^tioa J 

French company knoTO as the Southern Aluminum Company is of special interest sinoe it caU^ to ftm 
double teater wheels direct-oonnected to direot-curTent S20 volt, generatois o , w. eao , to 
ments for eighteen of these units and two alternating-ouiren.t umts of 1,200 kw. each. _ 
purchased and ready for installation when the property was taken oyer hy the 
Annerioa. The 5,200 kw. generators have been remodeled as rotary converters 

ct the eener . tir g system of 36 cycles. Details of final installation were published m the Basutemw 
JRecord, November 18, 1916, and the Engrineering News, November 16, 1916. 
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opposite the old power house and would have -wrecked it had the old scheme 
of using the tunnels been adopted. This view of the French engineers^ 
inadequate provision for floods was vindicated when the 1916 floodj which 
was about 25 per cent, greater than the maximum flood assumed by them, 
wrecked their power-house foundation. 

Design of Dam. — ^Although curved in plan, to a radius of 1,678 ft. and 
supported by rock foundations on the sidehill, arch action was not con- 
sidered in the dam design. Vertical contraction joints in a radial direction j 
are introduced by constructing alternate blocks 45 to 50 ft. long, each block i 
designed as a pure gravity section. At the ends of the dam the down- I 

stream face is curved to throw the water toward the central stream bed. j 

Bonding grooves between the blocks are spaced about 5 ft. apart, and the i 
concrete surface is painted with tar to prevent adhesion, thus insuring con- 
traction cracks in a vertical plane and preventing any possibility of interior j 
uplift on diagonal cracks developed by contraction. Drain holes and in- 
spection galleries were introduced near the up-stream face of the dam. 

New Power House. — The new power house, placed on the east side of 
the river, is 180 ft. long and 57 ft. wide as before, so that the old steel frame 
could be used again, the columns being reinforced by steel channels on the 
inside. The foundations were entirely remodeled to conform to vertical- 
shaft turbines direct-connected to alternating-current 13,200 volt, 36 cycle 
generators of 18,000 kva. each, three units being installed jSrst and one unit 
later. The 5,200 kw. direct-current 520 volt generators for the original 
power house were remodeled into rotary converters, a change which neces- 
sitated the odd frequency of 36 cycles. 

The power station for many reasons is one of the most interesting built 
in recent years. By generating at the transmission voltage, namely, 13,200, 
no station transformers are required except for the building services. This 
has greatly simphfied the switching layout and the effect has been increased 
by using outdoor type of main oil switches on a gallery outside the gener- 
ating station. Copper cables in conduits carry the conductors from the 
generators to oil switch terminals. 

The remarkably steady load to be furnished by the nearby aluminum 
works permits an efficient use of the very large generating units which are 
larger than commonly desirable in general practice. Each turbine will 
develop 27,000 hp. at maximum efficiency and 31,000 hp. at full gate so 
that in point of rating these are the largest hydraulic turbines ever built. 

Each turbine drives an 18,000 kva., 36 cycle, 13,200 volt, three-phase gen- I 
erator with its exciter mounted on the top. Aside from this, there are 
points of interest in mechanical design, notably the use of steel-plate scroll 
casings embedded in concrete and a scheme of dismantling the runner from 
below as shown in the accompanying illustration. The runner diameter is 
108 in., the speed 154 r. p. m. and the head 165 to 180 ft. The casing inlet ^ 
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is 12 ft. in diameter and a tapering thimble connects to the 15 ft. penstock. 
The upper part of the draft tube is of cast iron and telescopes into the sec- 
tion below, which is molded in the concrete substructure. The draft tube 
is 7 ft. in diameter at the top but immediately begins to flare, flattening as 
it makes the usual right angle turn with the outlet 32 ft. wide by 13 ft. 3 in. 
high. 

Ratings of Turbines and Generators. — As the head available for the 
operation of these units will vary considerably two guarantees of outputs 
at given heads were made. Each unit is designed to deliver to the gen- 
erator shaft not less than 27,000 hp. when operating under an effective 


S! 







•Stc+ion of Bypass 



Fie 81 .— Locations of Old and New Power Houses, Tmnels and WeUs of the Earlier 
and Final Designs for Yadkin River Development 


head of .165 ft. and a speed of 154 r. p. m. Under these conditions it will 
develop an efficiency of not less than 90.5 per cent., efficiency being defined 
as ratio of water horsepower delivered to the unit to mechanical horsepower 
output at the turbine shaft. Each unit also is guaranteed to deliver not 
less than 31,000 hp. operating under an effective head of 180 ft. and at 154 
r. p. m. Tests on a 32-in model runner conducted at Holyoke, Mass., 
showed an efficiency of practically 91 per cent. 

The generators for these units are 28 pole, 13,200 volt machines rated at 
18,000 kva. They have, however, an overload guarantee of 22,500 kw. 
at unity power factor. The efficiency at 18,000 kw. and unity power 
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^ stator is 19 ft. 6 in. in diameter and tl 

is approximately 4,< 

e weight of the rotor of both generator and exciter is 146 000 I 
includes that of the bridge between generator frame and kcite 
latter is a 72 kw. 250 volt machine. 

The turbine runner weighing 20,000 lbs. is a single piece of solid 
and IS probably the largest casting of its kind ever made. The 
shaft weighs 18,000 lbs. The total weight of the revolving parts , 
reaction thrust of the loaded runner are carried by Kingsbury thrui 
mgs. The governor is essentially the standard design of the wheel 
facturer m which fly-ball actuated valves control the admission a 
charge of oil to two operating cylinders, (servomotors) that have pist 

runnmg to the shifting rings. ^ 

designed, built and installed by the Allis-Ch 
M^ufacturmg Company of Milwaukee, Wis., under the direction of 
White, chief engineer. The generators and exciters were furnished 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. The installation 
Tallassee Power Company at Baden, N. C., was designed under E< 
Fickes, chief engineer, and G. F. Murphy, principal assistant. Y 
Hoopes IS chief electrical engineer, and T. J. Bostwick, principal 
ant. The hydraulic development was designed by J. W. Rickey 
hydraulic engineer, and C. B. Hawley, assistant. J. E. S. Thort 
resident engineer for the power company. 


XXXVIII. The 65,000 Hp., 1,375 Ft. Head Drxim: Developme 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
The^ storage capacity of the lake for this development, with a 1 

14,000,000 gal. The ultimate c 
305 ft. from water surface and 320 ft. above bedrock, makin g; it one 
yi TOter surface. From storage the water is brought thr< 

M56 ft. tunnel in solid granite, 1,100 ft. of which is concrete-line 
finished size being 8 ft. 8 in. in diameter. An aqueduct 8.4 mile 
cames the water from the tunnel to the forebay, which is a large regf 
r^™r having a capacity of 425 acre ft. This insures continuous 
at the power station by carrying the fluctuations between water g 
and electrical load, as well as bridging any interruption in the canal « 
upstream. 

The drop from the forebay to the nozzles of the impulse wheels is 1 
A steel penstock or pressure pipe line (two lines eventually), 72 in. in 

forebay and tapering according to pressi 
5.- m. diameter by in. thick at the power house, is the connectin#; 
Ihe power station is located in a deep gorge. To find a site for the ] 
house. It was necessary to sluice by means of the hydrauhc monitor 
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inductive or inductive load within their ratings. The line control at the 
power station is handled from the 125,000 volt switching gallery, which is 
equipped with oil and disconnecting switches. All station switching is 
controlled from a switchboard of the benchboard type designed in such a 
Mariner that the entire station with the four hydraulic units and all aux- 
iliaries may be completely controlled both hydraulically and electrically 
from it. 


XXXIX. A 20,000 Hp., 2,100 Ft. Head Development 

Tlie water utilized by this installation is taken from a small stream drain- 
a plateau behind a range of mountains about 4 miles from the sea 
coast. This small stream has a series of rapids and falls that make it possi- 
ble to obtain a head of 2,100 ft. for hydraulic purposes. To get the water 
to a point where it could be most advantageously used a flume made of 
high, grade concrete iwulos long had to be built. This in itself was a very 
difficult piece of engineering, owing to the natural formation of the moun- 
tains. The intake is located in a wild, desolate spot in the heart of a tropical 
forest, and from there the flume follows the contour of the mountains, 
winding back and forth, crossing small streams and gullies in many places. 
The cross-section of this flume is 40 in. by 60 in.; it is of high grade con- 
crete and has a finished surface inside to reduce friction. 

In many places the flume had to be covered by a heavy concrete roof, 
owing to overhanging ledges of rock and dirt which frequently start land- 
slides during heavy rains. Small streams which are ordinarily dry, but in 
the rainy season become small torrents, cross the flume at several points, 
and troughs had to be made to take care of this difficulty. The drop from 
the intake to the forebay is 30 ft. 

Penstocks. — The penstock consists of five pipes of welded steel ranged 
in diameters from 35.4 in. at the forebay to 23.6 in. at the turbines. The 
average length of each section of pipe is 19.5 ft., and the sections near the 
power house where the pressure is the greatest (tested at 2,000 lb. per 
square inch pressure), and where consequently the thickness of the pipe is 
maximum, have a weight of 2 tons each. The penstocks at the base are 
embedded in a massive concrete support. Every length of the penstock 
is supported on concrete, and at every fifth section the pipe is embedded 
in a heavy concrete mass. At the angles the pipes are supported not only 
by concrete but by guys of steel cables, the ends of which are secured in 
blacks of concrete. The entire length of penstock is 6,500 ft. At the fore- 
bay and at points one-half and two-thirds of the length are placed valves 
which close automatically if the flow of water in the penstocks exceeds a 
certain speed. These valves are a protection to the power house, for, should 
a pipe burst near the turbines, there would be sufficient water in the pen- 
stock to destroy the station. 
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Power Station. — The power house is a solid building made from granite 
taken out of a quarry a short distance from the station. The building is 
located on a very marshy and shifting soil on the bank of the same river 
from which the water is taken. Consequently, a foundation 60 ft. deep 
had to be made in order to insure safety to the building and alignment of 
the machines. On the main floor of the station are five 3,000 kva., three- 
phase, 60 cycle, 2,300 volt, 514 r. p. m. generators direct-connected to im- 
pulse wheels, and three 250 kw., 220 volt compound-wound exciters, also 
connected to the same type of wheel 

The valve room is located under a low roof in a building adjacent to the 
turbines, and the piping is so arranged as to make it possible to use the 
water from any penstock on any turbine. All of the valves with the excep- 
tion of those opening the jet on the buckets are hydraulically operated. 
To take care of a varying load, the turbine governors do not decrease the 
supply of water but deflect the jet so that a small quantity strikes the 
buckets on the wheel. Should the valves at the power house be suddenly 
closed the shock would place a tremendous strain on the penstocks and 
serious trouble might happen. A water cushion is provided directly under 
the turbine to absorb the force in the unused water when deflected from the 
buckets. 


Table 7. — Data ok Laege Western Hydroelectric Systems 



System 

Mi EES OF 


Plants Installed 

Name of Compact 

Load- 

Factob 

(per 

cent) 

High. 

Voltage 

Over- 

head 

Hydro 

Steam 


Trans- 

mission 

Distri- 

bution 

No. 

Kw 

No. 

Kw 

Portland Railway, Light & Power Co. 

47.6 

277 

6880 

5 

43,000 

5 

22,500 

Washington Water Power Co. 

65.3 

631 

748 

3 

40,000 



Northwestern Electric Co. 

5a 

65 1 

105 

1 

12,000 

i 

7,500 

Oregon Power Co. 

45 

92 

729 

1 

500 


British Columbia Electric Co. 

45 

188 

66 

4 

65,900 



West Kootenay Light <& Power Co. 

79 

250 

60 

3 

23,000 



Western Canada Power Co. 

52 

55 

170 

1 

20,000 



Puget Sound Traction Co. 

50 

370 

425 

3 

55,000 

2 

20,500 

Pacific Power &: Light Co. 

43.0 

476 

777 

10 

13,400 

5 

4,900 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

60.6 

1534 

3685 

10 

90,310 

4 

81,700 

Mount Whitney Power <fe Electric Co. 

56 

179 

1035 

4 

8,850 

1 

6,750 

Great Western Power Co. 

65 

310 

955 

1 

52,500 

2 

31,200 

Western States G-as & Electric Co. 


201 

341 

1 

3,000 

1 

1,500 

Pacific Light <fe Power Corporation 

48* 

810 

2526 

8 

74,300 

3 

'■ . - 

San Joaquin Light & Power Corpora- 
tion 

64.0 

704 

1770 

4 

27,800 



Nevada-Califomia Power Co. 

64 

359 

155 

3 

18,750 



Southern Sierras Power Co. 

56 

274 

440 

2 

3,480 

'i 

s^doo 

Southern California Edison Co. 

61.1 

423 

1803 

6 

31,600 

3 

57,500 

Sierra k San Francisco Power Co. 

31.2 

480 

249 

3 

43,375 

1 

18,000 

Snow Mountain Water & Power Co. 

58 j 

106 


1 

6,000 




11 
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The pressure of 2,300 volts from the generators is stepped up to 44,000 
volts delta through 15 single-phase, 60 cycle, water-cooled, shell-type 
transformers connected in groups of three for three-phase operation. The 
power house is in the shape of a letter with the transformers and high- 
tension bus and switchboard, etc., in the cross-bar and the generators in 
the leg. 

Western Water Power Developments. — The Western section of the 
United States was first to develop its water powers to any great extent and 
valuable data have resulted from the early experience in the design of these 
plants. In Table 7 (page 145) are given the main features of the large 
systems that now operate water power plants in the West. 



CHAPTER III 


LAYOUT AWD SELECTION OF PLANT EQUIPMENT 

The layout and connections of electrical circuits for a generating station 
obviously depend on the particular conditions met. Entirely independent 
methods are followed „ 
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in many modern de- 
velopments, particu- 
larly those using high 
transmission voltages 
— 60,000 volts and 
above. The reason 
for a number of the 
schemes used is to re- 
duce the surges set 
up by high-voltage 
switching and the 
dangers to the trans- 
formers that result 
therefrom. In gen- 
eral it is desirable to 
reduce all the switch- 
ing on the high-volt- 
age side to the abso- 
lute minimum. While 
modern methods of 
design have reduced 
apparatus troubles to 
a minimum, it is es- 
sential to so arrange 
the control circuits 
that the troubles may 
be isolated and not 
spread to cause a 
shutdown of the en- 
tire system. 

In laying out a system of connections there are a. number of general 
principles which must be kept clearly in mind. While reliability and con- 
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Fig. 82, — ^Vector Relations of Current and Voltage at Gener- 
atiug Station and Substations 
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tinuity of service are the two main considerations, protection of the appa- 
ratus and machinery from injury should always be given careful study 



It is now fully reahzed that the success of hydroelectric developments 
depends largely upon a reliable and uninterrupted service. The safeguard- 


Fig. 83.-— Switch and Eing-Bus Layout of Hauto (Pa.) Station Lehigh Nawgation Electric CJompany 
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ing of the different parts comprising the system and its connections, there- 
fore, becomes of the greatest importance. 

Generator Bus Layout. — ^All generators should preferably be paralleled 
on a common low-voltage bus, the generator switches being non-automatic;. 

If automatic protection is desirable the switches should be provided witli 
definite time limit relays, set very high. Eeverse power relays are also 
occasionally installed, but are generally arranged to ring an alarm gong in 
case of reversal of the power, and will not trip out the switch. The variouts 
station layouts and diagrams of connec- leceivmg station, 

tions gi-ven in this text show the latest 4 

practice. 

It is now fully realized that the gener- 
ator bus (low-tension or low-voltage bus) 
should be sectionalized if the kilowatt rat- 
ing of the station is very large. It is now 
the usual practice to limit the normal rat- 
ing of each bus section to from 30,000 to 
60,000 kw. It is also desirable to so sec-, 
tionalize the bus that generators of suffi- 
cient rating to furnish the charging capa- 
city of one transmission line can be entirely 
separated from the others and used for 
testing out the lines as ^own in Fig. 83. 

A ring-bus will generally insure sufficient 
flexibility to accomplish this, although for 
a very large system a double bus is most 
desirable. 

In selecting oil switches their rupturing 
rating becomes of importance. A smaller 

switch can, as a rule, be used if time limit relays are employed, since this 
permits the initial short-circuit current rush to diminish before the switotn 
opens. It should also be kept in mind that smaller switches can oftenor* 
be used at the substations than at the generating stations, because the re- 
actance of the transformers and the transmission lines will reduce the shorfi— 
circuit currents and their effect to a great extent. 

Switching and Sectionalizing. — All the switching should preferably 
done on the low-tension side of the high voltage transformers both in tfcie: 
generating stations and in the substations. The switches of the former - 1 
should be equipped with inverse time limit relays and the latter with reverse^ ^ 
energy relays. In the outgoing and the incoming lines, it is now customairyr 
to provide non-automatic oil switches which are used in case of sectiona^l— 
izing and in addition non-automatic tie-switches are also provided between, 
transmission lines. If more than two lines are in service it is advisable i:o 
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provide high-tension transfer buses. Sectionalizing switches of the knife- 
switch type are usually installed at certain intervals on the towers along 
the transmission line, so that circuits may be divided in two or more sec- 
tions to facilitate testing and for isolating line troubles, which may by this 
means be quickly located. With this system of connections considerable 
responsibility is placed on the operators, as the relays of the transformer- 
switches must be set at from 100 to 200 per cent, overload, and therefore 

above the safe contin- 
uous operation of the 
transformers. Take for 
example a system with 
two parallel lines con- 
nected to two trans- 
former groups on the 
unit system . A trouble 
in one of the lines w01 
cause it to be discon- 
nected together with the 
transformers through 
which it is fed. This 
then throws all the load 
on the remaining line, 
which, with its trans- 
formers will be over- 
loaded 100 per cent., and 
in order that this line 
should not be discon- 
nected at this increase in 
the load, the relays must 
be set for more than 
100 per cent, overload, 
probably 150 per cent. 

Transformers can, how^- 

ever, carry 100 per cent, overload'for five to ten minutes, which should give the 
operator sufficient time to sectionalize the defective line and connect the 
transformers in parallel to feed the remaining transmission line. Practically 
all line conductors are so proportioned that one line or one line and a portion 
of another line can take care of the load to be carried, although, generally 
at a rather poor regulation but quite satisfactory as an emergency operating 
condition. 

Use of Reactance Coils. — ^The requirements of large systems in future 
operation will undoubtedly be such that the automatic operation of high- 
tension switches will be necessary, and the present development in switches 
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^ Fig. 85. — System. Connections for Paralleling High Ten- 
sion Transformers on Low Tension Side. When Trans- 
former Bank is equal in Capacity to that of Line it may 
be Considered a Part of the Latter 
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I 

I, 



and protective apparatus promises to take care of this situation fairly sat- 
isfactorily. In order to prevent the concentration of excessive amounts of 
power at points of disturbances, however, generators and transformers are 
now being designed with high reactance and artificial reactance coils are 
being used in generator leads, in the bus-bars and in series with outgoing 
feeders. 

There are certain phenomena of high frequency, but without excessive 
potential, which need additional means of protection. The danger to which 
high voltage transformers are exposed by high frequency disturbances from 



the transmission line is not limited to the end turns only, but danger may 
be done anywhere inside of the transformers, wherever a wave crest fprms. 
This danger depends on the frequency of disturbance. A choke coil inter- 
posed between the transmission line and transformers may become a source 
of danger. For while it keeps line disturbances out of transformers, it may 
also reflect disturbances which originate in transformers back into them, 
and therefore increase the destruction. With high voltage apparatus con- 
nected to long distance transmission lines it how becomes necessary to 
provide in addition to the choke coil interposed between the line and trans- 
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’ formers, a device which bypasses disturbances that come from transformers 
"but does not allow line disturbances to pass into the transformers. 

Groimding Generator Neutrals. — Three-phase generators should pre- 
ferably have their armature windings connected in star. Operating con- 
ditions only decide whether the neutral should or should not be grounded. 
If grounding is done to insure selective action of feeders, it is advisable to 
ground the generators through a resistance, in which case the voltage strain 
is not limited to the star-voltage. The resistance should have a value high 
enough to limit the neutral current, but still low enough to insure that, if a 
ground occurs in one phase, it will permit a sufficiently large current to 
flow in the neutral to open the protective circuit-breakers. Non-inductive 
resistances are always preferable to reactances, since they eliminate the 
danger of high frequency oscillations between line and earth through the 
generator reactance in the path of the third harmonic, by damping the 
oscillation in resistance. Because of this, the grounding of the neutral of 
generators is of questionable value, because a ground through reactance may 
be dangerous owing to the possibilities of a resonance voltage rise. 

Exciter System. — ^The rating of exciter units, the proper division of the 
required exciter rating into several units, the method of drive, the arrange- 
ment and connections of the different units, the proper system of automatic 
voltage regulation, etc., are all factors which are now given careful atten- 
tion in the design of power stations for all have an important bearing upon 
the successful operation of the system as a whole. The rating of the exciters 
should be sufficient to furnish excitation to all the synchronous apparatus 
in the station when these machines are operating at their maximum load 
and at the true operating power factor. It is not enough to provide for 
the excitation when the alternators are operating at unity power factor, 
because the excitation required at lower power factors is considerably 
higher than at unity power factor. It will be observed from the examples 
of company practice and in the diagram Fig. 87, that 125' volt excitation is 
considered advisable for moderate sized installations, while for larger systems 
a 250 volt exciter system is shown to be generally used, in fact, this is the 
cheaper system to use. 

^ Exciter Drive. ^Exciters are usually of the direct-connected type, driven 
either by the main generators, by separate water wheels or by motors or 
by a combination of the two latter methods. The practice of installing one 
fcect-connected exciter for each main generator has been used considerably 
in the past, but in modern installations it has generally given place to other 
systems. With a few generating umts in the station, this method may be 
used to advantage, but in order to provide for the future it is desirable to 
give each exciter a rating equal to twice that required for one generator 
unit. For plants with a large number of main units, this system becomes 
rather complicated and it is furthermore open to the objection that the 
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exciters will be affected by the speed variations of the prime movers caused 
by the variation in the load. Also it is void of any kind of flexibility. 

The exciter system which now seems to be the most favored from 
operation side is the one in which the excitation is obtained from a com- 
mon source consisting of as few exciters as possible. Preference has also 
been given to the motor-driven exciter for the reason that on short-circuits 
in the system, it will drop in speed and thus minimize the effects of the short- 
circuit current. Furthermore, it is preferable from an operating standpoiii"t 
because of the possibility of debris clogging up the small exciter turbine - 
If a motor-driven, water wheel exciter is used there is no need for governors 



lOOO 2000 3000 4000 6000 6000 7000 8000 9000 10,000 

Kilowatts Alternator Capacity 

Mg. 87. — Curves Giving Approximate Exciter Capacity in Kw. for Different Alternatoir 
Eatings in Kw. and for High-Speed and Low-Speed Units 

on the water wheel nor a flywheel on the set because the motor acts as 
speed regulator. In some of the latest hydroelectric developments a sys- 
tem of excitation is being used in which a small motor-driven exciter set im 
provided for each generator unit. The exciter has a rating correspondiiip; 
to that required by its generator and the terminals are connected directly^ 
to the generator fields. The motors of the exciter sets are fed from one oir 
two low-woltage generators driven by independent water wheels, but in 
addition, t-he connections are so arranged that if necessary the motors xxiB^y 
be connected to the main buses through transformers, two separate source*! 
thus being provided for driving them. With this arrangement the objection 
to motor-driven exciters on the ground that they are liable to fall out of 
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step when a short-circuit occurs on the system, is overcome because the 
system of excitation is entirely independent of the alternating current 
system. A rather late departure is in the use of storage batteries in 
connection with exciters. The advantage of such use is obvious, for with 
the failure of exciters the storage battery automatically keeps up the exci- 
tation. 

Transformer Layout and Ratings— With moderate voltage develop- 
ments, it has been the general practice in the past to install one transformer 
group for each generator and of equal rating, even if this size was not the 


most economical. In general, however, with a large number of units it 
is more advantageous to install three-phase transformers, while in plants 
consisting of one or two generating umts where the cost of a spare three- 
phase transformer is not warranted, it is preferable to install single-phase 
transformers. For present modern high voltage systems where it is con- 
sidered imdesirable to parallel the transmission lines on the high-tension 
side or to carry out any high-tension switching, it is the general practice 
to install transformers in groups, each having a rating corresponding to 
tile hne. The transformer group and the line is considered as a unit. This 
IS commonly called the “Unit System.” 

The current carrying ability of transmission lines ranges from 20,000 kw. 
to 50,000 kw. and as the most economical size of high-voltage transformers 
IS from 6,000 kw. to 12,500 kw., it is entirely feasible to provide one group 
of ^gle-phase transformers for transmission lines up to 40,000 kw. rating, 
while above thm it becomes necessary to provide two groups in parallel for 
each transmission line. The most important requirement in connection 
with modem transformers of large rating is, that their design must be such 
aa to hmt the current output of the system called upon to feed at times of 
shor^circmts, and besides this to successfully withstand the tremendous 
mechamcaJ strams to which the transformer windings are subjected due 
to short cn-cuits. For this reason transformers are now designed with a 
considerably higher reactance than was formerly the case, 4 to 6 per cent 
reactance now being quite common. By so limiting the abnormal flow of 
current mto a short circuit the generating system, as a whole, is relieved 
from possible disastrous effects. 

Power-Luting Reactors.— The increase in size of modern generating 
ions an imi s and the concentration of enormous amounts of power in 

oXto^^r “ ®y®tems have made it necessary not 
artfficLT^r® the inherent reactance of the apparatus but also to provide 

divided into tw M Power-hmiting reactors are 

t a ml^L wSe?Z77“^^^ bus-sectionalizing and feeder reactors. 
As amle, the water-wheel-dnven generator is designed with suflSciently high 
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inherent reactance. Bus-sectionalizing reactors are becoming more and 
more used in large stations. When a bus becomes so large that 'for con- 
tinuity of service, etc., it becomes necessary to divide it into several sections, 
reactors are generally placed bet-ween the sections permitting any section 
to draw only part of its load from the adjacent sections. Thus the short- 
circuit current of one section is limited to that of another section and in 
addition the amount drawn from any other part of the system is limited. 

The scheme of reactors shown in Fig. 88 combines the advantages of 
the majority of other schemes in existence and possesses few of their objec- 
tionable features. The lines 1> are grouped and fed from different bus sec- 
tions, C, which are individually energized by alternators, A delivering current 
through 5 per cent, reactors 6. The bus sections are normally operated 
separately, but may be instantly connected by tie-switches c. To permit 
this emergency connection, ^ 

each alternator in operation 
is permanently connected to / c 

a common synchronizing- i J X 

bus B through 2 per cent. I-* I * I* 

reactors which keep the al- 111 

temators in step and also B-synciC'Lg 

serve the purpose of tie-bus a ^ ^ bub 

1 ‘ -I A * A ' X)— Linea or ’Foedori 

reactors. When this scheme Eoactors 

isemployed wi'th a busdivid- 
ed into several sections the 

voltage regulation is much J J - 

better when there is current ^ 

exchange than -when ordin- ^ 

ary bus-tie reactors are used ^Arrangemer^ of Reactors In Generator 

. . , . ^ ’ Circuits 

Tins IS obvious from the fact 

that to get the same protection as here obtained 6 per cent, bus-tie reactors 
would have to be used and the energy exchanged between two non-ad jacent 
sections would suffer a large voltage drop. If it is not considered necessary 
to protect the alternators themselves against current surges, the 5 per cent, 
reactors can be omitted and the operation still considerably improved over 
that obtained with bus-tie reactors. 

Transformer Connectians. — Practically all existing hyclroelectric sys- 
tems operating long distance high-voltage transmission lines are either 
delta or star connected as shown in the accompanying diagram of three- 
phase connections.* The voltage relations are: 

(Delta) = V 32 /J 100 per cent, of voltage between lines. 

(Star) X ^ or 57.7 per cent, of Ml voltage between lines. 


^“Alteraatori 
B'^Synclironlzlng Bub 
C”'Line Bub 
X)“Linea or ’Foedori 
a «« 2 Eoactors 
b Hoactora 

no-SwltchoB 


Tig. 8S,— Arrangement of Reactors In Generator 
Circuits 


♦ For general systems of connections see William T. Taylor’s “Transformer Practice/^ 
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Where the power factor or Cos. 0 = 1.0, then 

With power factor less than unity, then 

P = V 3 EI Cos. e = VzEIy = SE~Cos. 9 

The number and size of the transformers and whether they should be 
of the single-phase or the three-phase design, depends entirely on the nature 
of the system and on the operating conditions. The transformers may be 
connected either in delta or star, isolated or grounded. The star connection 


(a) 

I ' ' I 

L — x—^. 
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Tig. 89. Some Three-Phase Transformer Connections 

mth neutral grounded is generally preferable to the isolated delta-connec- 
tion for high voltages. 

Under normal operation the voltage stress of the apparatus is the same 
whether the isolated delta connection or the grounded star connection be 
se , u m case of a ground on one line wire the isolated delta system will 
f W ground than would be the case with 

eronnd^f The disadvantage of the star system is that any 

Sovidtd Ime wnes will cause a short circuit and thus a shut-down, 
system rheostat is not used. However, the delta-connected 

foUowd bH ^ K ^ condition in that a ground is very often 

ItL fobraltl’tT breakdowns of insulation at 

Sv nt ^ " disturbance of the delta system gen- 

^ fcrious damage to apparatus and service. The cause of 
IS ur ance is found in the oscillatory character of the arc which takes 
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place from a delta-conaected system to ground, together with a large 
amount of current which will flow in such an arc if the system is extensive. 
In the event of a ground on a delta-connected system, the charging current, 
which is a function of the voltage from wire to neutral, will be increased 
because the neutral is shifted from the center of the delta to one corner. 
This increase will be about 73 per cent. The current flowing in the arc to 
ground may be nearly equal to the increased charging current, which on 
a 60,000 volt system would amount to about 400 amperes. The grounded 
star-connected system is free from such disturbances, and the frequency 
of an arc to ground is but that of the system itself. Any danger ^confined 
entirely to the point of failure only. 

Advantages of Stax over Delta Connected System —With the star- 
connected system transformers are wound for only 57.7 per cent, of the 
voltage required in the delta system. The product of the turns tim.es the 
average voltage to neutral in the star-connected group is 41.8 per cent, of 
that in the delta connected group. The windings have 173 per cent, of the 
current capacity of the windings of a delta unit. In general, the star- 
connected system (star on the high-voltage side) has the following advan- 
tages over the delta-connected system: 

1 Subject to less insulation stresses, with or without a ground on the line. 

2 The factor of safety is greater under similar conditions of operation. 

3 Capable of withstanding stresses at higher frequencies. 

4 A ground on the line reduces the voltage of the system with respect to the ground, 

but an increase in voltage with respect to the ground, occurs on all non-grounded 
systems. 

5 Maximum potential above ground is fixed at 57.7 per cent. 

6 Maximum potential above ground, less when a ground occurs on the line. 

7 Less liability of disturbance on the system when switching on or due to a lesser 

amount of stored energy in the dielectric of the high voltage transformer windings. 

8 Less insulation stress when switching on or off. 

9 Better adapted to withstand mechanical stresses due to short-circuits, because of 

the higher current capacity winding with larger conductors. 

10 Less number of turns of larger ampere capacity and equivalent lesser number of 

coils. 

11 Cost of high voltage windings considerably less and much stronger. 

12 With equal mechanical support, it is stronger than the delta winding for the same 

line voltage and capacity. 

13 Under normal operation the minimum stress is equal to zero as against 29 per cent. 

for the delta. 

14 Its average safety factor is in the ratio of 7 to 4.64 in favor of the delta-star system. 

15 At a minimum cost, the distorted third harmonic and the neutral point are made 

stable, and with a maximum degree of stability of the neutral point — ^the cost 
being nil. 

16 Third harmonic currents, and currents having a multiple of the third, cannot flow 

on account of being in phase with each other. ^ 

17 More direct transformation as there can be no interchange of m.m.f . between phases. 
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18 


19 

20 
21 
22 


23 


24 


25 

26 


A considerable difference in impedance, or ratio, or both, can be employed to make 

f without appreciably effecting the current or voltage 

or the division of the phases. Impossible with the delta-delta system. 

Less number of high voltage switches are, in general, required. 

Apparatus and transformers less costly to manufacture. 

The high voltage side is much simpler and much cheaper. 

In the assembly of transformers, the coils in a group must be placed in position one 
by one during the make-up, and the connections soldered and taped; in this oper- 
a,tion less coils have to be handled, etc., hence, this cost of assembly is less. 

A lightning charge will have a less effect on the windings of transformers, due to the 
larger and wider conductors. 

Possible to operate ^d supply a three-phase load over two transmission line con- 
ductors. Impossible with the delta system. 

The reversal of one of the transformer windings will not produce a short-circuit, 
but will for the delta system. 

Advantage of not being able, under any possibility, of increasing the voltage at the 
h1gh7™^ ^ delta-delta to star would do— the latter being VS times 


Star-Star Connections. — The star-star connection of single-phase trans- 
tormers is not suitable for four-wire three-phase service, nor should it be 
operated with the neutral grounded. The transformers would be subjected 
to an undue stress between layers and between coils on account of the dis- 
torted er^. between neutral and hnes. In the “shell” type of trans- 
ormer (single or three-phase), the third harmonic component of the wave- 
orm may be entirely eliminated by using an interconnected-star primary 
or secondary winding. In the three-phase “core” type transformer with 
mter^ked magnetic circuits, the interchange of mmf. takes place between 
the phases, so that each phase has part of the required mmf. supplied from 
the other two phases during a portion of the cycle. Due to this inter- 
c ange of thir4-harmonic mmf. there exists a third-harmonic leakage field 
in the air external to the coils. 

Delta-Delta Connections.— The most important advantage of the delta- 
delta-connected group of single-phase transformers is in its flexibility should 
one unit fail. The stresses to which the insulation is subjected are higher 
an m t e star-connection, and there is no means of grounding the neutral 
except through the intermediary of an interconnected-star group of single- 
phase auto-transformers. The insulation stress due to switching on and ofl 
are greater than m the star-connected system, and, with the use of three- 
ph^e imte Its only advantage of flexibility becomes frustrated. 

+ 1 , Connections.— In star-delta-connected step-up transformers, 

the third-harmomc mmf. is supphed to each phase as required by the other 
o oug the secondary delta-connected windings, so that there exists 
a cnculatmg tod-haimonic magnetizing current in the delta of trans- 

“ magnitude and time- 
phase to the equivalent component in the normal single-phase secondary 
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Table 8. — Present Day Use of the Star and Delta Connections for Three- 
phase Systems Operating at 100,000 Volts and Above. 


Systems 

Opehatinq 

Voltage 

Fbe- 

QUENCY 

* Phase 

Generating Station 
(Supply Conn’tns) 

Pacific Light & Power Co. 

150,000 

50 

1 

delta-star 

Au Sable Electric Co. 

140,000 

60 

1 

delta-delta 

Au Sable Electric Co. 

110,000 

30 

1 

delta-star 

Southern Sierras Power Co. 

140,000 

60 

1 

delta-star 

Utah Power & Light Co. - 

130,000 

60 

1 

delta-delta 

Pacific Gas k Electric Co. 

125,000 

60 

1 

delta-star 

Pacific Gas &: Electric Co. 

100,000 

60 

1 

delta-star 

Tennessee Power Company 

120,000 

60 

3 

delta-delta 

Connecticut River Trans. Co. 

120,000 

60 

3 

delta-star 

West Penn. T. k W. Power Co. 

125,000 

60 

3 

delta-delta 

Inawashiro H-E Power Co. 

115,000 

50 

1 

delta-delta 

Grand Rapids Muskegon Pwr. Co. 

110,000 

30 

1 

delta-delta 

Ontario H-E. Commission 

110,000 

25 

1 

deltarstar 

Georgia Rly. & Pwr. Co. 

110,000 

60 

1 

delta-star 

Alabama Power Co. 

110,000 

60 

1 

delta-star 

Mississippi River Pwr. Co. 

110,000 

25 

3 

delta-star 

Lehigh Navigation E. Co. 

110,000 

25 

1 

delta- star 

Mexican Northern Pwr. Co. 

110,000 

60 

1 

delta-star 

Cedars Rapids Mfg. k Pwr. Co. 

110,000 

60 

1 

delta-delta 

Chile Exploration Company 

110,000 

50 

3 

star-star 

Lanchammer, A. G. 

110,000 

50 

3 

star-star 

Ebro Irrigation & P. Co., Ltd. 

110,000 

50 

1 

delta-delta 

Sierra-San Francisco Pwr. Co. 

104,000 

60 

1 

deltarstar 

Yadkin River Power Company 

103,000 

60 

3 

delta-star • 

Great Falls W. Pwr. & T. Co. 

102,000 

60 

1 

delta-delta 

Central Colorado Power Co. 

100,000 

60 

1 

delta-delta 

Great Western Power Co. 

100,000 

60 

3 

delta-delta 

Southern Power Company 

100,000 

60 

1 

delta-star 

Shawinigan W. & Pwr. Co. 

100,000 

60 

3 

delta-star 

Los Angeles Aqueduct 

100,000 

50 

1 

delta-star 

Tata Hydro-electric Co. 

100,000 

50 

1 

delta-delta 


The extensive system of the Mississippi River Power Company at Keokuk, Iowa, 
operates with the delta-star connections, and the highest voltage system in the world 
(operated by the Pacific Light k Power Company) is also a delta-star system. Both 
have the neutral grounded. Several other developments of 100,000 volts and above in 
the United States, Prance, South Africa, Sweden, Denmark use this system. 

♦ This column shows single-phase units or three-phase units. 

exeitiag current of the transformers. The effect of differences in the mag- 
netic characteristics of transformers so connected is to cause slight dis- 
symmetry in the delta secondary emf . wares between lines, which is due to 
third-harmonic components in three-phase relation which appear in these 
emfs. If the neutral of the star-connected primary side be connected to 
the generators supplying the transformers the result will be a short-circuit 
so far as the third-harmonic component of the generator between neutral 
and terminals is concerned, the flow of third-harmonic current being limited 
only by the iinpedence of the transformers, and serious heating may result 
to both the generator and the transformers, and; since the neutral is stable 
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there is no necessity for connecting it to that of the generator neutral. 
If It IS desired to ground the primary, this may be done most advantageously 
by groundmg the neutral point of the star-connected transformers. 

The three-phase “shell” type transformers do not differ materially from 
three single-phase transformers. The three-phase “core” type transformer 
with delta-star-connection has a stable neutral point and also on account 
of the mterlmked magnetic circuits the secondary neutral to line emf is 
absolutely free from third-harmonics. 

Size and Number of Generating Stations.— There occurs a period in the 
expansion of any area served when the losses incurred in transmission and 
the larger expense entailed by increasing distance from the generatmg 
station make necessary the establishment of one or several additional 
sta,tions to take care of the load remote from the main plant. An increase 
on size of station and in output eventually ceases to win economies suffi- 
cient to cover transmission losses. With hydroelectric plants producing 
cheap power, heavy transmission losses can be borne and still keep above 
the cost of locally generated power. For several years past there has been 
a marked tendency toward the concentration of the supply of electrical 
energy for all uses in a large tefritory from one system. The large system 
has economical advantages over numerous smaU ones. One of its most 

conspicuous advantages is the possibihty of utilization of the diversity 
iftcxor. 

Practically no hydroelectric development with the rating of installed 
apparatus above that justifiable at minimum stream-flow is nowadays 
attempted without a steam-driven generating station on the system. Such 
a steam station may be used as an auxiliary station at periods of low water 
as a reserve in case of interruptions, or as a regulating station in case of 
large variations in the load with the hydroelectric plant running at con- 
stant output. 

As regards generating electricity by burning coal at the mine’s mouth in 
preference to transporting it by rail to the point of consumption, each case 
will involve special factors of importance. Where freight is high and the 
p-ade of coal poor it may pay to use the coal at the mine, the energy then 
being transmitted electrically. However, where coal is of high grade and 
navigable transportation is available, it will imdoubtedly be found cheaper 
to transport the actual coal. At the present time inferior fuel at coal mines 
IS bemg economically used for generating electricity, its use being a favor- 
able competitor to many hydroelectric long distance high voltage trans- 
mission systems. 

Operation of Water Power Plants at Low Load Factors.— With the recent 
improvements in steam turbine design in large units and the increased 
efficiency secured thereby (water rate of 11.3 lb. per kw.-hr. for the 30 000 
kw. cross-compound steam turbines of Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
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pany, New York City) there has been considerable discussion among 
engineers of the approaching competition of the steam turbine plant with 
water power plants on low and medium load factors. What seems to be a 
careful analysis of the situation from the standpoint of water power opera- 
tion was presented by Cary T. Hutchinson in Electrical World, August 5, 
1916, and quoted in what follows: 

'^The discussion at Washington, D. C., on water power development (Proceedings 
A. I. E. E., July, 1916, pages 1131 to 1165) shows a lack of appreciation of the 
value of water powers for work at low load factors. This is brought out by 
H. G. Stott in these words: ‘ Now what we learn from these facts is simply this — 
that if we want to produce power at a lower cost than we can do to-day by 
hydroelectric plants, we must use some combination of steam and hydroelectric 
power, the steam plant for the peak loads and ‘the hydroelectric power for that 
part of the load having load factors of over 60 per cent. * * * That is, if we 
can produce steam for the average purposes for the use of those industries which 
involve the use of a load factor considerably below 50 per cent, why bother with 
hydroelectric power at all? There is no use in going into it where the load factor 
is below 50 per cent. There is hardly a single hydroelectric power left which it 
will pay to develop if the load factor is below 50 per cent.' 

“These statements are true only in case the annual cost of the hydroelectric out- 
put is a constant sum per kw. of capacity, and consequently an increasing amount 
per kw. hr. at low load factors. This condition obtains where power is sold at a 
fixed price per year, as at Niagara Falls, N. Y., which Mr. Stott apparently had in 
mind, but it is the reverse of true when the energy output of the plant is a constant, 
with equipment varied to suit the load factor. 

The controlling condition then is that the hydroelectric plant should have suffi- 
cient storage to permit the delivery of its full quota of energy at any commercial 
load factor, that is, with constant energy output and not constant power. In all 
such cases, if the costs of energy from the hydroelectric plant and from the steam 
plant are equal at any load factor, then the cost of energy from the hydroelectric 
plant will be less than that of the steam plant at lower load factors and greater than 
that of the steam plant at greater load factors. The writer showed this in detail in 
his paper before the American Institute of Electrical Engineers in 1914 (Transac- 
tions A. 1. E. E., Vol. XXXIII). 

“For a hydroelectric plant, let 
W - total cost for the year, operation and fixed charges. 

Wi = the annual cost of that portion of the plant which does not vary with the in- 
stalled capacity. 

W 2 — the annual cost of that portion of the plant which does vary with the capacity. 
V) = the annual cost per kw. on that portion of the plant varying with the capacity; 

this is made up of a certain per cent, charge on an increment investment. 

P = the capacity in kw. 

Then 

W = Fi+ W 2 

== Wi+ wP 
12 


( 1 ) 
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‘^Similarly for a steam plant, let 
S == the total annual cost, operation and fixed charges. 

Si = the annual operating cost, proportional to the output. 

^ 2 = the annual capital charges made up of a per cent, rate on the total cost of the 
plant. 

s = the annual capital charges per kw. of capacity. 

Then 

= & + sP (2) 


“The annual charge per kw. of increment of capacity for a hydroelectric 
.plant is alT^ays less than the annual charge per kw. of capacity of a steam plant for 
two reasons : first, the rate charged against it is less; and second, the capital sum is 
less. Ah authorities assign a less rate on investment to a hydroelectric plant than 
to a steam plant, fair figures are 10 per cent and 15 per cent., respectively, excluding 
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Fig. 90. — ^Relative Costs of Energy 
from a Hydrauhc Plant with Storage 
and a Steam Plant 


profit in both cases. The difference in this 
rate is the greater depreciation and obsoles- 
cence of the steam plant and the increase in 
taxes due to the nature and location of the 
property. Moreover, the cost of increasing 
the installed capacity of a hydroelectric 
plant is less than the total cost of a steam 
plant, as $30 to $40 will cover the increment 
cost of a hydroelectric plant in nearly all 
cases, whereas for the steam plant the cost 
will be about $60 per kw. 

'‘Taking $40 for the hydroelectric plant 
and $60 for the steam plant, and rates of 
10 per cent, and 15 per cent., respectively, 
the costs are 

W = TFi-f 4P (3) 

S = Sid- 9P (4) 


“ Obviously, if TT = S for any particular load factor, as 50 per cent., then W is less 
thanks for all values of P greater than that giving 50 per cent, load factor, that is, for 
lower load factors; and is greater than S for lower values of P, that is, for higher 
load factors. The disadvantage of the steam plant at low load factor is made 
greater by the increase in the operating cost S,i; that is, both terms of equation (4) 
increase at low load factors. 

“ These facts are brought out in Tig. 90, in which the costs are shown to be equal at 
a 50 per cent, load factor. The curve for the hydroelectric plant falls below that for 
the steam plant at a lower load factor, and rises above that for the steam plant at a 
higher load factor. The precise figures used may vary widely without af ecting 
the general statement that water power plants with storage are relatively cheaper 
at low than at high load factors. 

“These facts can he illustrated by a specific case for which detailed costs are 
available. Table 9 gives the costs to build a large water power plant, including 
transmission lines and substations equipped for different load factors. The plant 
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ha-ving adequate storage to secure the delivery of the same quantity of energy under 
all load factors. 

TaJBLE 9 — CoNSTEUCTION CoST OF "WATER PoWER PLANT InTCLTJDING LiNBS AND SUB- 


Load 
Factor 
Per Cent. 

25 

50 

100 


Per K’w. 
Dollars. 

80 

120 

200 


STATIONS 

'Cost to Build 

Per Kw. Hr. 
Ceats. 

3.65 

2,75 

2.28 


Annual Cost 
Per Kw. Hr. 
Mills. 

4.05 

3.15 

2.68 


'^The cost of energy increases materially at low load factor, but even so is lower 
than for the steam plant, for which the 15 per cent, on a cost of $60 at 25 per cent, 
load factor is itself equal to 4. 15 mills, greater than the total cost of the water power, 
without considering the operating costs. This all means that for such water powers 
the peak should be carried by the water and the base by the steam, each being then 
used to the greatest advantage. 

''One other point is conspicuous by its absence in nearly all comparisons of the 
cost of water and steam power, and that is the ignoring of the heavy obsolescence 
of steam plants. The history of steam plants in New York illustrates the point well 
enough. The average life of these plants has been less than ten years, the average 
output probably less than 2500 kw. hr. per kw. of capacity, which means a total out- 
put of 25,000 kw. hr. per kw. during the useful life. The cost has averaged more that 
$100 per kw., so here is ^n obsolescence charge of 4 mills per kw. hr., which is usually 
blinked at. The immediate saving in coal looms large while the deferred cost of 
obsolescence vanishes in the distance. All improvements and increased economies 
in steam generation mean increase in the obsolescence cost and the possible intro- 
duction of oil engines threatens greater burdens. 

"The stability of water powers has not been suflSeiently emphasized in these dis- 
cussions. The water power with storage is becoming important, and as the con- 
servation movement leads to this water powers operated at low load factors will 
increase.’’ 


The efEciency of any hydroelectric plant depends largely on operating 
conditions, and the efEciency and reliability of an operating staff. Modern 
developments now place more weight on this matter than on any other in 
a hydroelectric system. The value of plant efficiency is generally recog- 
nized and naaintained at the most efficient point when possible. It simply 
means maintaining the best conditions of operation for different kilowatt 
hour outputs at the lowest possible cost. 

High-tension Plant Construction. — ^There have been certain changes in 
the design and construction of hydroelectric plant equipment that have 
improved the construction and operation of high tension stations and added 
to their reliability. Among these are modifications in transformer and 
switch practice. Of late years the. three-phase unit has become popular, 
a development that really belongs to the early history of transmission as 
worked out in Germany. American engineers for a long time were very 
cautious in adopting them, since it seemed wiser to use separate transform- 
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ers for each phase so that the plant might be worked on an emergency con- 
nection in case a single transformer failed. The introduction of improved 
lightning arresters, particularly the electrolytic type, have in considerable 
measure removed the danger of burn-outs and encouraged the use of highly 
eflScient and economical three-phase transformer units. Whether these or 
the separate transformers are chosen, however, depends somewhat on the 
size of the plant and the character of service. A sufficiently large installa- 
tion can very well carry one or more three-phase units in reserve while a 
small plant might still find it advisable and economical to employ separate 
transformers. 

Switching apparatus is a frequent source of trouble in station operation, 
and not only is it desirable to select comparatively simple and easily- 
operated devices, but to put them where the connections, including dis- 
connecting switches, are conveniently installed and easily inspected. 

A great deal of information which reflects modern practice in these 
matters was given in an article of the Electrical World, November 18, 1916, 
entitled “Construction and Layout of High-Tension Equipment, by 
M. M. Samuels and the suggestions under the following headings have been 
abstracted therefrom. The practice outlined and the construction shown 
by the illustrations are those which has been employed by the J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation in various plants. 

Indoor and Outdoor Transformers. — Transformers are now being built 
for very high voltages and ratings for both single and three-phase circuits. 
Indoor-type transformer tanks are built mostly of corrugated steel and are 
mounted on cast-iron bases. Steel bases are being used more extensively 
than they formerly were, however, on account of the fact that modern 
welding methods permit attaching them to tanks very easily. Since in- 
door transformers of large rating are always water cooled no special radi- 
ators are required, the tank surface in addition to conversion currents in the 
water being sufficient to carry away the heat energy. 

For outdoor transformers, however, water cooling is not always practical, 
since units are often located where water is either not available at all or 
where it can be obtained only at considerable cost. Even when cooling 
water is obtainable at outdoor stations it is sometimes inadvisable to install 
water-cooled transformers, since there are usually no attendants to see that 
the circulation of cooling water is maintained and the transformers thus 
prevented from overheating. If water-cooled transformers were used 
under such conditions it would be necessary to have the oil switch trip coil 
actuated by the temperature measuring apparatus or by the discontinuance 
of water circulation. This cannot be considered as a very reliable method, 
nor could it be considered desirable even if it were reliable. These service 
limitations have brought about the radiator-type of self-cooled transformer, 
which has several radiator-shaped cooling surfaces attached to the tank. 
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In hydroelectric power houses where a great quantity of water is available 
at little cost, the cooling water is usually taken from the intake, circulated 
through the transformers under the force of gravity and discharged into 
the tailrace, so that no elaborate water piping is required. At substations, 
however, where city water often has to be used, or where the water has to be 
pumped at great expense, a saving usually can be realized by installing 
cooling facilities and recirculating the water through the transformer. 
Cooling towers have been used to great advantage for this purpose, but 
recently cooling ponds with spray nozzles are being preferred by most engi- 
neers. In steam stations, it is sometimes an advantage to pass the trans- 
former water through the water heaters, thus utilizing part of the energy 
lost through radiation from the transformers. The arrangement of piping 
and space required for this as well as the oil filtering and pumping equip- 
ment should be given special consideration when making a preliminary 
power station or substation layout since the crowding of piping will often 
cause complications in the high-tension wiring, which should by all means be 
avoided. 

Motmting of Oil Switches. — Next in importance to the transformer as 
regards rapid development of construction is the oil switch. There is a 
new type of switch in practically every new station that is constructed. 
Low-tension oil switches differ so much that different bus structures have 
to be used with nearly every type. On the other hand, all modern high- 
tension oil switches have approximately the same outside appearance, and 
there is very little difference in the required floor space. Older types of 
high-tension oil switches required concrete or steel foundations in order to 
raise the terminals above reach. IMEost recent oil switches, however, are 
arranged for pipe or angle-iron mounting, which not only does away with 
the necessity of a foundation, but permits the tanlc being lowered easily 
for repairs or examination. For automatic operation of the older types of 
high-tension oil switches, series relays were mounted on high-tension in- 
sulators and connected with small auxiliary tripping switches by means of 
long wooden rods. This rather clumsy and primitive construction is now 
very seldom used, however, its place having been taken by current trans- 
formers. Where the line current has to be measured, as is required in most 
cases, the meter current transformers are» utilized for operating the relays. 
When metering is not required, bushing-type transformers mounted on the 
oil-switch terminals are generally employed for operating the relays. 

Since a continuous wall or steel member is seldom installed along a line 
of oil switches on which to support a control bus, individual circuits usually 
have to be carried directly from the switchboard to each oil switch. A 
method of supporting high-tension oil switches so their terminals will be 
above reach, which does not require elevated foundations, is to mount 
them on an angle-iron framework and equip them with a manually operable 
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pulley grooves and looped under the pulleys on each end of the tank, and 
the tank detached from the frame and lowered. Pipe supports may also 
be employed for mounting oil switches. 
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Disconnecting Switches. — Except in extreme cases, such as for bus selec- 
tion, disconnecting switches are auxiliaries to oil switches, serving only to 
isolate the switch when 
inspection or repairs 
are necessary. On this 
account, they may he 
considered a necessary 
evil and should not be 
permitted to have too 
much influence upon 
the character and qual- 
ity of a high-tension 
layout. All of the old- 
t y p e disconnecting 

switches with the ex- 
ception of the pneu- 
matically operated 
units, were usually op- 
ened and closed by 



Fig. 93. — ^Triplenpole Double-break Disconnecting Switch 
and Oil Switch Mounted on Pipe Supports 


means of a switch hook attached to a hickory stick of suitable length. 
This method requires an operating aisle which increases in width with the 



voltage as shown in the curves of Fig. 91. The space cannot be utilized for 
any other purpose and is thus wasted. Especially in hydroelectric stations 
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with elaborate substructures, this has called for aa enormous expense and 
has led to the development of many types of disconnecting switches which 
are operated from the floor by means of a pipe mechanism. Most of these 
switches are of the pivot type, the center insulator turning around its pin 
as an axis and contacts being made at the top as well as at the bottom. 
Such switches were installed by the J. G. White Engineering Corporation 
in the Frackville substation of the Eastern Pennsylvania Railways^^Com- 
pany. They are rated at 30,000 volts. Six disconnecting switches, three 
on each side of each oil switch, are operated by one common lever, as 

shown in Fig. S3. 
Such switches permit 
a considerable saving 
in the width of the 
operating aisle, but re- 
quire more space be- 
tween the individual 
switches, since the 
blades rotate in the 
same plane. 

A very good type of 
disconnecting switch 
is shown in Fig. 94. 
This switch was de- 
signed by The J. G. 
White Engineering 
Corporation and is 
now employed at the 
Parr Shoals plant in 

Fig. 95. — Conditions Under -which Both Wall and Roof South Carolina and 
Bushings were Required Stevens Creek plant at 

Augusta, Ga., in both 

power bouses and substations. The enormous amount of floor space saved 
by its use is shown in the curves of Fig. 92. In this case also, six discon- 
necting switches are operated simultaneously, thus saving a great deal of 
time which may he of great importance when it is necessary quickly to 
examine an oil switch. While a chain mechanism is employed for oper- 
ating the switches it should not he diSicult to design a bell-crank arrange- 
ment if this should prove to be of any advantage. 

Air-Break Outdoor Switches. — ^For small outdoor substations connected 
to transmission lines and serving industrial loads, the air-break pole-top 
switch is being successfully used. The most practical designs operate 
on the principle of breaking the load first through regular switch jaws and 
then breaking the arc by means of horns, a toggle or other operating mechan- 
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f)rovided to insure uniform switch opening. Circuits carryi 
rge as 20,000 kw. have been opened successfully by means 
hes but on account of the possibility of surges being set up su 
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advisable odIj in emergency cases. In Chapter 7 results o 
break switches under different conditions are given. When 
lenditure for oil switches is at all warranted they should h 
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Vail and Raof Bushings. — ^The problem of bringing a high-tension wire 
out of a building is similar to bringing one out of a transformer. For the 



Fig, 98, Koof Installation of Ham Gaps Operated from within Station and Connected 
Therewith through Boof Bushings 

same reason that most transformer high-tension leads are brought out 

through the top it will be 
found best to bring high- 
tension conductors out of 
power houses or substa- 
tions through the roof. In 
some cases, however, it 
will be found better to 
use wall outlets. No fixed 
rule can be made in this 
respect, since the method 
depends on the particular 
layout, the arrangement 
of buses, disconnecting 
switches and lightning 
arresters being the ruling 
factor. For pressures of 
100,000 wolts and higher, 
the 'weight of the outlet 
bushing and its great size 
as well as the required 
ground clearance from 
steel must be taken into 
consideration when de- 
signing the roof. A good 
example of a 120,000 volt roof ontlet cone is shown in Figs. 97. The 
base casting of the porcelain hushing is bolted to a circularly-bent angle 
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iron which is attached to the roof purlins by radial aagle irons. This con- 
struction was used in the Ocoee River power house of the Tennessee Power 
Company. In Fig. 98 is shown the type of roof outlet used in the Steyens 
Creek (Ga.) power house, and also a roof installation of horn gaps with the 
operating rod runrung through the roof slab. It may be pointed out that 
the roof beams are spaced with due regard to electrical conditions. 

Both roof and wall outlets are shown in Fig. 95 with the horn gaps 
mounted on special steel work over the lightning-arrester leanto. This 
arrangement is used in the 35,000 volt part of the Rock River power house 
of the Tri-City Railway k Light Company, Davenport, Iowa, and shows 
what careful planning can accomplish under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions in an old building. Different types of wall outlets are shown in Figs. 
96 and 99. The former is a 35,000 volt gashouse substation connected 
with the Tri-City Company and the second is a 60,000 volt arrangement 
at the Parr Shoals (S. C.) power house. The method of setting wall bush- 
ings must depend in each case on the particular conditions at hand, and 
due consideration must be given to architectural features. 

General Arrangement and Wiring. — No rules or classifications are pos- 
sible with reference to high-tension wiring. However, given certain types 
of apparatus and a wiring scheme it will generally be easier for a designer 
to devise a good arrangement with high-tension equipment than it will he 
to work a low-tension bus structure into crowded space. Simplicity, direct- 
ness and accessibility of all conductors should be the underlying principles 
of all high-tension designs. While loose wiring or strain-insulator units 
may he suitable on transmission-line towers they are out of place in any 
station. Only rigid conductors, well supported and properly spaced, should 
be considered for high-tension station layouts. For this purpose copper 
pipe or brass pipe is preferable to wire. Table 49 (page 296) gives all the 
necessary data for pipe conductor installations. 

Clearances for Station Wiring and Apparatus. — ^Minimum and preferable 
clearances are given in Table 10. In this connection it may be pointed out 
that all energized parts should be out of reach to prevent accidental con- 
tact. The buses may be arranged either in a horizontal or a vertical plane, 
it being safe to disregard the arguments advanced that something may 
accidentally fall across horizontally arranged buses and short circuit them, 
and that an operator holding a length of pipe may short-circuit vertically 
arranged buses. There is no more chance of a piece of metal falling across 
horizontal buses than there is of a piece of pipe short circuiting vertical 
buses. Choke coils should be located as near the building entrance as 
practicable and if possible even outdoors, as shown in Fig. 95. 

Power Station Lighting,— In most cases too little attention is paid to 
the installation of lighting units and the selection of proper fixtures in the 
construction and design of power stations. The tendency in working ont 


Table 10. — Clearances for Circuits and Apparatus at Different Voltages’ 
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station lighting sys- 
tems is largely the 
same as in other illum- 
ination problems, 
namely, to approach 
daylight; to use gen- 
eral instead of indi- 
vidual illumination 
wherever possible and 
to place fixtures out of 
the line of vision when 
possible. With mod- 
ern high-wattage, gas- 
filled lamps, overhead 
illumination is possible 
inmost cases. Usually 
powerhouses have a 
crane and fixtures can 
be placed high between 
or below the roof 
trusses so that they can 
be reached from the 
crane. With a proper 
selection of reflectors, 
a nearly uniform dis- 
tribution can be se- 
cured in practically all 
cases without diffi- 
culty. 

The recommenda- 
tion of the N. E. L. A. 
of 2.5 foot-candles in- 
tensity for power 
houses can be consid- 
ered as ample. How- 
ever, it must not be 
forgotten that reflec- 
tors and lamps will be 
covered with dust and 
that the attendant will 
not always have or 
take time to keep them 
clean. Trom 15 per 
cent, to 25 per cent, 
should, therefore, be 
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allowed to account for this probable reduction in the efficiency of the light- 
ing unit. In order 

,Nipp7e 

^ Railing L, one Side 

' Japped, one Side — 

Reamed 


to illustrate the use 
of overhead light- 
ing, a typical power- 
house building is 
shown with a suit- 
able arrangement of 
lamps and fixtures 
which may be con- 
sidered good prac- 
tice under average 
conditions.* 

Bracket Fixtures. 
— In some, cases it 
will be impossible 
to do away with 
bracket fixtures al- 
together. When 


Lock 
nuiand 
Busbwq 
r&3 
Box Nq.3 



Ornamenfs 


iYxpReducer 
ind^Close fitppfs 


Reflector 


“Large Bracket Fixture for Wall Mounting Arranged 
to Permit Turning Out of Way of Crane 


large bracket fixtures are required, they should be so arranged that they can 

be turned out of the 



burned 

down 
' I^Y^oIe 

. d. Cover doSF. 

' T.d:5. Box do S deep 

^ 24‘'- 

J^6ak Floor Plats 

. „ tk^GakPipe’ 

Expansion 
BoH 



Ball 
Ornamenf 
- /t^ Oak Ball 


way to permit a crane 
to pass. Such a fix- 
ture is shown in Fig. 
100, in which all 
wiring is inclosed. 


Flange,6ak 


ktx '2 Oak 
^ Reducer 

4 BaJv C/ose 
Ripple 




ihape Paiim^ Smaller bracket fix- 
tures can be made up 
of standard pipe fit- 
tings, as shown in 
Fig. 101. These fix- 
tures can be easily 
made up on the job, 
and are substantial, 
make a strong and 
pleasing appearance 
and are more suitable 
for power-house use 
than are flimsy goose- 
necks or similar fix- 
tures. The same method can be adapted for fixtures out of doors. 

Houses, by M. M. Samuels, Electrical 


/^LocR 
nutand 
Bushing 

T & B Box 
RoSdeep 

Tns/de 
idee of 

m 

Outside. 

Face q£: 

Fig. 101.— Large Fixture for Outdoor Mounting Over Power 
Station Entrance 

This fixture is niEde up of stEudard pipe fittings and can be 

made to extend ta considerable distance from the wall. A shows mount- 
ing of same fixture indoors. A m-in. standard pipe flange can be turned 
down to fit inside a 4-in- round box. 
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Switchboard Lighting. — ^Both the front 
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Whenever an emergency source, such 


and back of a switchboard should 
be well illuminated. In most 
cases the general illumination 
will take care of this and no 
special lighting will be required. 
Whenever special switchboard 
lighting must be installed, a 
trough reflector held at a proper 
distance from the switchboard 
should be used with either Johns 
Manville ''Linolite'' lighting 
units and reflectors or standard 
10-watt tungsten units with suit- 
able reflectors. An easy method 
of supporting the shade without 
giving it a clumsy appearance is 
shown in Fig. 103a. The switch- 
board pipe supports are extended 
up and the shade is bracket sup- 
ported therefrom. A small hole 
in one of the pipes will let the 
wires pass into the shade. In 
general the problem of switch- 
board illumination is about the 
same as that of lighting paint- 
ings in art galleries, with the only 
difference that a painting re- 
quires the same amount of light 
over its whole height, while a 
switchboard requires more light 
at its upper part where the in- 
struments are mounted. 

The rear of the switchboard 
will be best illuminated by small 
brackets on the back wall, or by 
small overhead fixtures suspend- 
ed from the tie rods. Frosted 
lamps will be found more satis- 
factory in the back of the switch- 
board as it is installed in the 
average power station than clear 
lamps. 

as a control battery, is available, 
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a small lever smtch equipped with a low-voltage relay, which will turn on 
an emergency circuit automatically in case the main source of light should 
fail, should be installed on the switchboard. Such an emergency circuit 
can be extended over the entire power house. In most power houses the 
whole lighting system can be thrown on the exciter bus, and in this case it 
will be necessary only to install emergency lamps near the switchboard, so 
that the operator can see to shift the double-throw switch over to the exciter 
bus. 

Storage Battery Room and Gage Fixtures. — Overhead fixtures are 
recommended for storage-battery rooms. They should be substantial in 
construction and vaporproof . Such a fixture is 
shown in Fig. 103b made up of V. V. fittings ornaments 

No. 52,188 or No. 52,198 or Benjamin fittings 

No. 630 or No. 1,568 the latter being preferable W-gr 

for a 200-watt lamp. Any other substantial 

vaporproof fixture will, however, be satisfactory. 1 i ^^HXr 

Wherever possible gages should have ilium- I '^s^fkhboard 

inated dials, with the lamp inside the case. Ui 

Where non-illuminated dials are used, a 45-deg. a 

shade above the 

gage should be in- Box no.9 

stalled for each Uw 
gage. No rules can 

be given for the jP- 1^^3^/faddeep 

horizontal and ver- 

tical distance of the 1 1 1 1 

lamp from the gage. \ffippfe. ^ 

This depends on the & ^ 

height of the gage Method of Mounting Trough Beflectors for 

over the floor and on Panel Pipe Supports. (6) Fixture Adapted 

1 1 T?^ Storage Battery Room Use. (c) Method of Suspending 

also on other Heavy Reflectors. 

sources of light in 

the neighborhood. For vertical tubular gages, such as water or vacuum in- 
struments, a tubular lamp preferably frosted, with a suitable longitudinal 
shade placed at one side of the gage will usually give best results. 

Switches and Circuit Wiring.— All switch cabinets should be made of 
heavy iron and have double-pole lever switches for all circuits. Switch 
handles should be of the spade type with a button on the front. It should 
be remembered that these switches will be operated by men accustomed to 
handling heavy machinery and for this reason snap switches should not be 
used in power stations. Push button switches mounted in heavy iron 
boxes should be adopted instead. Separate circuits should be run for the 
attachment of receptacles so that it should not be necessary to turn on all 
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o 103. (a) Method of Mounting Trough Reflectors for 
bwitchboards on Panel Pipe Supports. (6) Fixture Adapted 
for Storage Battery Room Use. (c) Method of Suspending 
Heavy Reflectors. 
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the lights when a portable unit is to be used. At least one receptacle should 
be provided at each machine and at every place where close inspection may 
at times become necessary. For portable lights deck cable should be used 
and sockets and receptacles of strong design installed. 

Since fixture wire should not be used for lamps rated at 200 watts and 
above, slow-burning wire is recommended run inside the fixture steins. A 
switch should be provided for each large fixture at a suitable place, so that 
lighting units may be turned off when a particular part of the station is not 
in use. 

High Tension Room Lighting. — Lighting of high-tension rooms is a 
difficult problem. Uniform illumination is out of the question, since the 
lighting units must be placed in accessible positions and therefore must 
generally be very low. Furthermore, it is difficult to illuminate discon- 
necting switches and buses located at high elevations. Flood-lighting may 
be suggested as a possible solution of the problem of properly lighting high- 
tension rooms. Otherwise it is necessary to resort to special reflectors and 
frosted lamps. Guards should in most cases be provided for incandescent 
lamps to protect the filaments from static effects. When lightning arrest- 
ers are mounted on the roof, fixtures can easily be attached to the pipe 
framework of the arrester. A switch should be placed indoors near the 
ladder or stairs leading to the roof. A pilot lamp can be provided near this 
switch to tell the operator when the lights on the roof are on. 

Equipment and Operation of a Typical System.— A concrete example of a 
moderate size and moderate head hydroelectric development using storage 
will serve to illustrate the losses of the entire plant from the intake of pipe 
lines to the distant receiving station, and also the effect of proper operation 
of the system. The system here referred to has a storage to take care of 
low-water periods, hence efficiency means more than a plant without any 
storage features. The physical data for this plant are as follows : 

Pipe Lines and Penstocks— Two 15,865 ft. wooden stave pipe lines; one 
of 68 in. inside diameter, dividing at a point 950 ft. from the power-house 
into two 48 in. inside diameter riveted-steel penstocks, and one of 49 in. 
inside diameter, dividing at a point 1,000 ft. from the power-house into a 
48 in. inside diameter riveted-steel penstock. The entry of the pipe is hell- 
mouthed. The pipe lines have a slope of 4 ft. per 1000 ft. to give a velocity 
of 10 ft. per second. The pipe line contains five steel elbows, where the 
curvature is greater than 20 deg. These elbows are made to a 15 ft. radius 
and have angles respectively 92, 55, 60, 65, and 45 degrees. The total head 
is 605 ft. 

Water Wheels and Turbines, ^Two 8,000 hp. Francis turbines operating 
at 600 r. p. m., and two 2,400 hp. Felton water wheels (impulse) operating 
at 400 r. p. m. The wheels are equipped with two runners, each of which 
is supplied from a needle and a deflecting nozzle. 
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Generators and Exciters . — Two direct-connected^ three-pliase^ 60 cycle, 
2,300 volts, 4,000 kw. revolving-jSeld units, and two three-phase, 60 cycle, 
2,300 volts, 1,200 kw. revolving-field units. One 150 kw. water-wheel driven 
exciter and two 75 kw. water-wheel driven exciters, 125 volts. 

Step-u'p Transformers (in power station). — Nine single-phase units, each 
of 1,500 kw. capacity, stepping-up the voltage from 2,300 volts to 60,000 
volts three-phase, star-connection, with neutral point of system grounded. 

Transmission Lines . — Two three-phase lines, each 39 miles long. One 
line is of 0.258 in. diameter, solid medium hard-drawn copper conductor; 


Penstock Output in Kilo'watta 
6,000 7,500 10,000 12,500 16,000 17,500 



1 ^ 3466 789 10 

Velocity of Water in Second-Feet 

Pig. 104.— Complete Penstock Efficiency in Pei Cent, and Total Loss of Head in Each 
ripe Line for Different Velocities in Second-Feet 

with wires spaced on 6 ft. triangle. One line is of 0.46 in. diameter, seven- 
strand hard-drawn copper conductor, the wires being placed in a 7 ft 
triangle. 

Step-dcmm Transformers (in receiving station).— Eight siiigl« 5 -pha 8 e units, 
each of 1,500 kw. rating and made with a ratio of 54,000 volts, three-phase’ 
to 15,000 volts and 2,500 volts, two-phase, making four groups of trans- 
formers of two per group. The low-voltage coils are connected in series for 
15,000 volts and in multiple for 2,500 volts. 

This plant has been in successful operation for some time past, and tlie 
13 
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analysis of the complete hydroelectric plant losses given here may be 
considered close to average values. The curves shown in Fig. 104 give the 
efficiencies of the combined penstocks and the friction-head at varying 
ve ocities m second ft. The loss in these penstocks was computed from 
records taken by recording gages at the power house. The results so ob- 
tained were afterwards checked by computing the loss from the efficiency 
s own under each test, and agreed yery closely with the records taken. 
Losses m the water wheels and generators were computed from half-hour 
wattmeter readings on the generators as recorded in the power station. 



"me^ input for each output throughout the year was computed from 
elhciencies of the tests, and maybe taken from the curves given. The power 
used m excitation was computed from half-hour readings on the exciter 
ou^uts, and amounted to 1.3 per cent, of the output of the generators. 

The step-up and step-down transformers were in circuit continuously 
o eep t em in good condition. The core losses were found to be prac- 
tically constat for aU loads. The copper loss was computed from the 
switchboard mstrument readings and reduced to kilowatt-hour values and 
tolowatts, the latter giving an average value of 2.54 kw. per transformer; 
the total average loss hemg 130 kw. for nine units, and the all-day efficiency 
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96 per ceat. For the eight units at the receiving station the average total 
loss was 105 kw., with an all-day efficiency of 96.6 per cent. 

For the year in which the above values were obtained, the following table 
gives the losses and eflSciencies: 


Table 11.— Htoeoelecthic Plant Losses and Efficiencies. 


Parts op SrarEM 

A.ll-Day 
Efpicienct 
IN Pee Cent. 

Input IN Ew. 
CAyerage 
Yalues) 

Loss IN Kw. 
(Aye RAGE 
Values) 

Loss IN Per 
Cent. 
Values 

Loss IN Per 
Cent, op 
Penstock 
Input (Aver- 
age Values) 

Penstocks 

Waterwheels 

Generators 

Exciters 

Step-up Transformers 
Transmissioii Line 
Step-down Transformers 

97.7 

60.7 

93.5 

96.1 

98.6 

96.6 

6009 

5795 

3518 

76 

3270 

3141 

3098 

130 

2277 

227 

76 

129 

43 

104 

2.3 

39.3 

6.5 

ab 

1.4 

3.4 

2.3 

37.9 

3.8 

1.3 

2.1 

0.7 

1.7 


The transmission line loss was computed from the constants of the lines 
and the load data. The line resistances were measured by direct current, 
using the fall of potential method, which checked very closely with the 
computed value. The induction and capacity were computed by the usual 
method, and the all-day efficiency w^ calculated by means of the simple 
regulation diagram for both lines operating in parallel. The average yearly 
line loss (taken for one particular year as referred to here), figured from the 
regulation diagram, using half-hour readings at the receiving station for 
load data, was 43 kw. and the all-day efficiency 98.6 per cent. 


CHAPTER IV 

TRANSMISSION LINE CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 

Line Structures. — Various conductor supports are used on transmission 
systems throughout the country including wood, steel and concrete poles 
and steel towers of various designs according to the required height and 
strength. The steel square base tower is largely used for main line high 
voltage lines with wood poles, patented steel poles and flexible steel towers 
used for circuits under 66,000 volts and for branch and distribution lines. 
Local conditions such as right-of-way, contour and the nature of the service 
from the line largely determine the conductor support for the medium trans- 
mission voltage. However, for lines of a permanent character, steel con- 
struction is fast becoming popular, since the cost per mile of the completed 
steel line compares favorably with that of wood. The merits of the steel 
pole in its several available forms for light lines demand consideration in 
all sections. Spans of moderate length can be used where the sag will not 
be too great and often a single pole be. made to take the place of three or 
four wooden poles. While it is true that the former will cost more than 
three or four wood poles, the cost of insulators, pins and ties and of their 
erection as well as the cost of pole erection will be reduced in proportion 
to the number of poles saved. Again troubles from insulator failure are 
reduced by the reduction in their number and the item of line maintenance 
is generally in favor of the steel pole. 

Construction Costs. — Comparative costs which may be accurate for a 
given set of conditions may give erroneous conclusions if applied elsewhere 
under conditions which differ widely. The following data is presented only 
as comparative and as rather typical construction. The information in 
Tables 12 and 13 is abstracted from an estimate prepared by R. D. Coombs 
and Company {Electrical Engineering y January, 1915) and gives a com- 
parison between the cost of a short span wood pole line and a long span 
steel pole line. The line consisted of a ^ in. steel ground wire, three 33,000 
volt No. 2 copper conductors and two No. 10 copper clad telephone wires. 
For the wood pole construction 35 ft. poles with spans of 120 ft. — 44 poles 
per mile — ^were considered, using metal cross arms and pin type insulators. 
The line ran through rolling country and was fairly easy of access for con- 
struction and inspection. 
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Table 12. — Cost of 33,000 Volt Wood Pole Line. 

Poles . — 

Poles 35 feet long, 7 inch tops at $5.00 

Cross arms, galvanized and telephone brackets ($5 per mile) 

Pole steps and hardware at $0.75 per pole 
Framing and trimming at 0.50 per pole 
Creosoting butts at 0.20 per pole 

Hauling 

Digging holes at $1.20 
Bog shoes or braces 

Setting poles at $1.80 ^ 

Th 

Guying 

Wires and Line Material . — 

1 ground wire 

3 conductors 5 ^ 

2 telephone wires ‘ 


Per Mile 
$220 
172 
33 
22 

9 

$456 

44 


Ties and soldering materials 
33000 V. insulators 
Telephone insulators 
Pins 

Ground wire connections 
Stringing wires 


^5 per mile each) 


Clearing and trimming 10 

Miscellaneous materials and tools 15 

Right-of-way at $5.00 220 

Supervision, engineering and general expense 100 

Contingencies and incidentals 30 

$1,255 

Total per mile of line $1,925 

Table 13. — Cost op 33,000 Volt Steel Pole Line. 

For the steel pole construction, 400 foot spans — 13 poles per mile — with 3-disc sus- 
pension insulators were considered. 

Poles. pjjjj 

Poles and arms at $53.00 $ 69 g 

Hauling at $2.25 29 

Digging holes $1.50 . 20 

Concrete at corners (including crushed stone at $6 per mile) 46 

Erection at $2.25 29 

Guying 30 

Painting 20 

Miscellaneous 7 

Wires and Line Material . — $870 

1 ground wire $54 

3 conductors 544 

2 telephone wires 50 

Soldering materials 5 


Insulators and clamps (telephone insulators at $5 per mile) 142 
Stringing wires 100 

Miscellaneous 15 


Clearing and trimming 
Miscellaneous materials and- tools 
Rights-of-way at $7.00 
Supervision, engineering and general expense 
Contingencies and miscellaneous 
Total per mile of line 
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While the totals of Tables 12 and 13 show little difference in first cost 
between the two types of construction, maintenance and allowance for 
depreciation favor the steel line. 

Itemized costs for constructing two Ohio wood pole transmission lines, 
one insulated for 33,000 volts and the other for 13,200 volts, are given in 




Fig. 106. — Types of Transmission line Poles and Towers 

i^oles (o) and (6) are for voltages np to 60,000; (c), (d), (e), (/) and Q) are different types of towers 
for 60,000 to 110,000 volts, and (A) a steel pole suitable for city high tension circuits. 


Table 14. The 33,000 volt line is single-circuit construction., three-phase, 
60 cycle, using No. 4 medium hard-drawn bare copper wire supported by 
45,000 volt Ohio brass insulators on Washington fir cross-arms attached 
to wooden poles averaging 35 ft. in height. Both wood and steel pins are 
used. Galvanized /-g- in. Siemens-Martin stranded ground wire is supported 
on insulator brackets at the top of the poles and grounded every fifth pole. 
The data refer to only 20 miles of line running through rural territory in 
which pole rights had to be purchased and permission secured for cutting 
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trees 50 ft. on each side of the line. The maximum pole height is 55 ft., 
the normal pole spacing 135 ft. and the maximum spacing, 175 ft. 

The 13,200 volt line is 8 miles long, of the same construction as the 33,000 
line and identical in poles and conductors except being insulated for a 
lower voltage. The line is run on the highway, no pole rights being re- 
quired, but trees along the route needed considerable trimming. The 
33,000 volt line was run on a private right-of-way. 


Tajblb 14.— Un-IT Costs tee Mile of Two Wood Pole Teansmission Lines 



33,000 Volt Line 

13,200 Volt Line 

Securing right-of-way 

$41.40 

*3.47 

Pole rights 

103.60 

Damages 

66.45 

3.46 

Buying poles 

2.22 

Inspecting poles 

1.70 


Cleaning right-of-way 

54.50 

150.00 

Pole costs 

201.00 

389.00 

f Hauling poles 

7.58 

Included in 

1 Digging holes 

31.80 

cost 

46.00 

Framing poles 

8.25 

16.50 

Creosoting poles 

3.08 

1.97 

Setting poles 

25.28 

72.70 

Cross-arms (total) 

78.39 

54.13 

Pins (total) 

• 25.44 

6.10 

Insulators (total) 

67.44 

34.98 

Ground-wire supports (total) 

17.36 

22.55 

Telephone supports and insulators 

6.12 

None 

Line hardware 

25.60 

23.40 

Anchors and guys (total) 

20.91 

37.00 

Conductors — ^three No. 4 copper: 


1 Material 

342.00 

261.00 

1 Labor of stringing 

45.10 

46.40 

1 Ground wire Siemens-Martin): 


Material 

57.50 

39.60 

Labor of stringing 

14.00 

15.00 

Ground rods 

6.08 

4.27 

Telephone wire: 


j Material 

20.60 

None 

1 Labor 

14,30 

None 

’ Camp expenses and meals 

83.22 

None 

Engineering and superintendence 

134.22 

68.00 

General expense 

55.60 

184.35 

Total cost per mile 

$1,570.75 

$1,480.48 


Costs for Wood Pole and Tower Lines. — The data of the accompanying 
table show a comparison of the unit costs of building two Montana trans- 
mission lines which use the same size of line conductors and the same types 
of insulators, one line being of wood pole construction and the ‘other of 
steel tower construction. Both lines operate at 100,000 volts, and were 
built under conditions which mate them similar except in the use of sup- 
porting structures. The steel towers used are single circuit with horizontal 
crossfrms. The wooden pole structures consist of two 45 ft. 8 in. cedar 
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poles supporting a single horizontal crossarm. The copper costs for the 
two lines have been reduced to the same base price, and the other data 
were taken from construction records. 


Table 15. — ^Unit Construction Costs pee Mile for Two 100^000 Volt Trans- 
mission Lines Using No. 0 Copper Conductors 


Wood Pole Line 

Cost Per Mile 

Steel Tower Line 

Cost Per Mile 

Pole structures 

$203.80 

Towers 

$615.38 

No. 0 copper wire 

955.00 

No. 0 copper wire 

955.00 

Ground wire 

141.95 

Ground wire 

141.95 

Telephone line 

121.20 

Telephone line 

Insulators 

259.95 

Insulators 

239.50 

108.85 

Cross arms 

Hardware 

Line switches 

29.45 

28.75 

21.55 

Switches 

115.38 

Creosote treatment 
Clearing 

60.50 

30.80 

Unloading 

14.23 

Hauling 

149.40 

Hauling 

181.33 

Digging 

61.20 

Digging 

165.55 

Framing 

40.20 

Assembling 

77.17 

Setting 

43.80 

Setting 

31.90 

Stringing wire 

87.50 

Stringing wire 

117.52 

Guying 

21.38 

Guying 

46.24 

Guarding 

3.59 

Erecting 

60.25 

Survey 

39.80 

Survey 

20.40 

Camp 

67.50 

Camp 

122.33 

Tools 

14.62 

Tools 

28.71 

Roads 

.13 



Hospital, injuries and 
damages 

Injuries during construc- 
tion 

General expense 

6.10 

.77 

55.00 

General expense 

128.52 

Total 

$2,423.49 

Total 

13,189.76 


Labor Cost in Transmission Line Construction. — The following division 
of costs is giyen by J. W. Fraser for the construction of a double circuit, 
100,000-yolt tower line using No. 2/0 copper conductors and built under 
conditions that prevail in the Carolinas. The spacing of towers was nine 
to the mile, eight suspension towers and one strain tower. The cost of 
right-of-way is not included in the figures. 


Table 15. — ^Analysis of Transmission Line Construction Costs 

^ Pee Cent os’ Total 


CoNSTRUCTioiT Item Cost 

Towers ' 27 

Insulators 8 

Clamps 1 

GrcJund wire 2 

Conductor (6 No. 00 copper) 42 

Labor ^ 15 

Interest during construction - 3 

Engineering, supervision, and surveying, general office expenses 2 


100 , 
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A-naltsis of Labor Cosib foe Tbansmission Line Construction 

Per Cent of Total. 


Laeoe Item Cost 

Digging holes _ 23 

Hauling and distributing to'wers 9 

Assembling 8 

Erecting 14 

Filling in holes ^ 7 

Hauling and distributing insulators 8 

Hanling and distributing wire 6 

Stringing six conductors and one ground wire 25 


100 

It is to be noted that hy far the largest item is conductor, and that insu- 
lation is a comparatiyely small factor. It might be well to emphasize here 
that a small additional percentage cost of tower in comparison with total 
cost of line may add greatly to the factor of safety of the line. 

Conductors. — The metals used for transmission line conductors include 
copper, aluminum, copper-clad steel (copper and steel welded), mechanical 
combination of aluminum and steel and to some extent steel alone. Copper 
and aluminum are used for power circuits, steel and copper-clad for ground 
wires and both copper and copper-clad for telephone lines. Steel and copper 
clad and to some extent steel core aluminum are used for long spans where 
high mechanical strength is required. The most extensive use of the steel 
core aluminum cable is by the Pacific Light and Power Company on its 
Big Creek line which is 240 miles long and operates at 150,000 volts. This 
cable is one inch outside diameter with a % in. steel core. The chief 
objection to aluminum is its relatively low tensile strength and high co- 
efficient of expansion which require very careful attention and exacting 
allowances for sag to avoid overstraining. A comparison of the various 
characteristics of aluminum and copper wire and the basis on which to 
compare prices are given in the accompanying table. 


Tablh 17. — CoMPABisoK op Condttctivitt of Coppeb Aisn Alumin-tjm Wieb 


Conductivity of Aluminuin 

63 

62 

61 

60 

R dative cross-section (copper equal 100) 

154. 

156.5 

159. 

161.7 

Weight of aluminum (weight of copper of 
equal length and equal resistance equal 100) 

46.8 

47.6 

48.3 

49.1 

Tensile Strength — Factor by which to multi- 
ply tensile strength per square inch of alu- 
minum to obtain tensile strength per square 
inch required in a copper wire of equal re- 
sistance in order to secure same breaking 
strength 

154. 

156.5 

159. 

161.7 

Price — Factor by which to multiply copper 
price per pound to obtain equivalent price 
of alnnainum; also factor by which to di- 
vide aluminum price per pound to obtain 
equivalent price of copper 

2.13 

2.10 

2.07 

2.03 

Price— Factor by which to divide copper price 
per pound to obtain equivalent price of alu- 
minum; also factor by which to multiply 
aluminum price to obtain equivalent price 
of copper 

.468 

.476 

-483 

.491 
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For transmission lines hard drawn copper should have a minimum 
ultimate tensile strength of 60,000 lb. per sq. in.; aluminum a minimum 
tensile strength of 23,000 lb. per sq. in.; 40 per cent, copper-clad steel 
100,000 lb. per sq. in.; and steel wire not less than 60,000 lb. per sq. in. 
All these metals are most used in cable form when larger than No. 6 
B. & S. gage, since solid conductors for long spans tend to crystallize at 
the points of support due to constant swinging in the wind. Solid wires 
are, however, used up to No. 00, which is about the practical limit. 


Table 18. — Phtsical Peoperties or Transmission Line Conductors 


Kiot) of Materia, l 

Copper I 

Aluminum 

Copper Clad | 

[ Steel 


Annealed 

Hard 

30 Per 
cent. 

40 Per 
cent. 

S-Martin 

High 

Stgth 

Ex.Hg. 

Stgth. 

Per cent. Conductivity 





39% 

8.7 



Matthiesaen's Standard) 
Specific Gravity 

99-102 

96-99 

61 

29K% 

7.85 

. . 

8.89 

8.94 

2.68 

8.25 

8.25 

7.85 

7.85 

Pounds in 1 cubic inch 

.320 

.322 

.0967 

.298 

.298 

.283 

.283 

.283 

Pounds per 1000 ft. per cir- 





0.00281 

.002671 



cular mil. 

.003027 

.003049 

.000920 

0.00281 

69,000 

. . 

Elastic Limit in lbs. 

28,000 

30-35,000 

14000-16000 



38,000 

112,000 

Ultimate Strength lbs. per 




75,000 

125,000 

187,000 

square inch 

32-34,000 

50-67,000 

23000-50000 

60,000 

100,000 

Coefficient of Linear Ex- 




.0000118 



pansion per ® C. 

.0000171 

,0000171 

.0000231 

.000012 

.000012 



Coefficient of Linear Ex- 






.00000662 



pansion per ® F. 

.0000095 

.0000095 

.0000128 

.0000067 

.0000067 



Melting Point in ® C. 

1100 

IlOO 

657 

. . 


1360 


. . 

Melting Point in ® P, 

2012 

2012 

1215 



2480 




These specifications have been taken from a report by a sub-committee on over- 
head line construction of the National Electric Light Association. 


Conductor Sizes— The size of conductor for a transmission line depends 
upon a variety of conditions such as the load to be transmitted, voltage 
used, allowable drop in voltage in transmission, on account of resistance 
and inductance of conductors and the distance over which energy is trans- 
mitted, Mechanical considerations are also important and include pole 
spacing and ground clearance over irregular country. A chart for calculat- 
ing conductor sizes and weights of metal is described on page 190 (Fig. 107) . 

The best voltage for a system, as far as a transmission line is concerned, 
is the highest that can be economically produced. This is on account of 
the fact that the laws governing the alternating current circuit show that 
the higher the voltage, the smaller the current for a given amount of power. 
Thus a small current on the line means that the size of conductor can be 
reduced until the mechanical strength of the wire used is the controlling 
factor. The use of high voltages reduces the line drop, the losses in trans- 
mission, and gives better regulation than lower voltages, yet calls for greater 
expense both in cost of material and construction. The selection of voltage, 
therefore, is an engineering consideration largely controlled by jparticular 
conditions and engineering judgment. 

Spacing of Conductors. — ^The arrangement and spacing of conductors on 
poles and towers is influenced by the voltage, the length of the span, kind 





igg hydroelectric practice 

recommends the consideration of the follo^ng loads when designing lines: 
1 _lSfo ice and wind pressure of 15 pounds per square foot. 2.— Ice H inch 
thick, and a wind pressure of 8 pounds per square foot. 3.— Ice M mch thick 
and a wind pressure of 11 pounds per square foot. The No. 2 loading gives 
greater stress than No. 1, and is best for use in most localities where ice 
formation is not a serious problem. 


Table 20. Data fob Babe Coppbk and ALUMiNtTM Cable op Sa,mb CoNDiroTivir? 


B & S Gage on Cibc. Mils. 

Approx. Diam. 

IN Inches 

Ntjmbeb of 
Strands 

HeSI ST- 
ANCE Per _ 

W eight-Lb. 

Per lOOO Ft. 

Copper-(97%) 

Equivalent 

Aluminum 

61% 

Copper 

Alum 

Copper 

Alum 

1000 ft. at 

77 F. 

Copper 

Alum 

2,000,000 

1,900,000 

1,800,000 


1.631 

1.590 

1.548 


127 

127 

127 


0.00539 

.00568 

.00599 

6,180 

5,870 

5,560 


1.700.000 

1.600.000 
1,500,000 


1.504 

1.459 

1.412 


127 

127 

91 


.00634 

.00674 

.00719 

5,250 

4,940 

4,630 


1.400.000 

1.300.000 

1.200.000 


1.364 

1.315 

1.263 


91 

91 

91 


.00770 

.00830 

.00899 

4,320 

4,010 

3,710 


1,100,000 

1,000,000 

950,000 

1.590.000 

1.515.000 

1.209 

1.152 

1.123 

1.437 

1.406 

91 

61 

61 

61 

61 

.00981 

.0108 

.0114 

3,400 

3,090 

2,930 

1,462 

1,393 

900.000 

850.000 

800.000 

1.431.000 
1,351,500 

1.272.000 

1.093 

1.062 

1.031 

1.359 

1.328 

1.281 

61 

61 

61 

61 

61 

61 

.0120 

.0127 

.0135 

2,780 

2,620 

2,470 

1,317 

1,243 

1,171 

750.000 

700.000 

650.000 

1.192.500 
1,113,000 

1.033.500 

.998 

.964 

.929 

1.250 

1.203 

1.156 

61 

61 

61 

37 

37 

37 

.0144 

.0154 

.0166 

2,320 

2,160 

2,010 

1,098 

1,025 

950 

600,000 

550.000 

500.000 

954.000 
874,500 

795.000 

.893 

.855 

.814. 

1.109 

1.062 

1.015 

61 

61 

37 

37 

37 

37 

.0180 

.0196 

.0216 

1,850 

1,700 

1,540 

877 

805 

732 

450.000 

400.000 

350.000 

715.500 
636,000 

556.500 

.772 

.728 

.681 

1.031 

1.906 

1.859 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

19 

.0240 

.0270 

.0308 

1,390 
. 1,240 
1,080 

658 

585 

512 

300.000 

250.000 
0,000 

477,000 

397,500 

335,420 

.630 

.575 

.528 

1.781 

1.718 

1.656 

37 

37 

19 

19 

19 

7 

.0360 

.0431 

.0509 

926 

772 

653 

439 

365 

310.2 

000 

00 

0 

266,800 

211,950 

167,800 

.470 

.418 

.373 

1.578 

1.515 

1.468 

19 

19 

19 

7 

7 

7 

.0642 

.0811 

.102 

518 

411 

326 

245.7 
195.0 
' 155.0 

1 

2 

3 

133,220 

105,530 

83,640 

.332 

.292 

.260 

1.406 

1.359 

1.328 

19 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

.129 

.162 

.205 

258 

205 

163 

122.6 

97.2 

77.0 

4 

6 

66,370 

41,740 

.232 

.184 

1.296 

1.234 

1 7 

7 

7 

7 

.259 

.410 

129 

81 

61,2 

38,5 


Id I I j I i I • . 

Thca. values aro taken from taWes compilod by U. S. Bureau of Standards for copper cable and by 
Aliiittinum Company of America for aluminum cable. 
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As an example of transmission line constructio]|^ typical of advanced 
tendencies in design and operation, it is of interest to review the notable 
features of the world's longest (241 miles) and highest voltage (150,000 
volts) transmission line. In the first place, the system is in complete dupli- 
cate, consisting of two steel-tower lines, erected 80 ft. apart, each carrying 
a single three-phase circuit, the wires of which are supported in a single 
horizontal plane, each by nine disc insulators in series. The towers used 
are of very moderate height, only 43 ft. to the cross-arm from which the 
suspension insulators are carried, and are placed also at moderate intervals, 
being on the average 660 ft. apart. The line conductors are carried rather 
low, as little as 25 ft. in the center of the spans, a height which would seem 
precariously low in a more thickly settled country. The general nature of 
the structure, however, is such as to give unusual stability to the line, and 
since the circuits are on a private right-of-way 150 ft. wide, the lack of 
height may be justifiable. The spacing between conductors is at the record 
distance of 17.5 ft., and wherever necessary the conductors have a tension 
mooring to the structure through a string of nine insulators to check lateral 
swaying of the conductors. It is also of interest to note a disregard of in- 
duction due to wide spacing in the construction of this line. In fact, added 
inductance is rather a good thing in view of the unavoidable capacity effects 
on such a line. The conductors themselves are of unusual size and character, 
being aluminum cable laid over a stranded steel core. The over-all diameter 
of the cable is 0.95 in. and the weight about 2 tons per mile. Each tower 
line carries on its top a galvanized-steel cable serving as an earthed wire 
in accordance with the general practice to which reference has been made. 

Graphical Solution of Transmission Line Problems. — The analytical 
solution of transmission line problems is a tedious operation, and various 
graphical methods have been devised to facilitate the solution and mini- 
mize as far as possible the time and labor required. These methods are 
based, primarily, on the factor of voltage drop, or regulation, but do not, 
in most cases, take into account the charging current of the line and their 
use is, therefore, limited to relatively short lines of moderate voltage where 
the condenser effect of the circuit may be neglected. As solutions of the 
problem in the form in which it generally occurs in practice they are indi- 
rect, requiring the assumption of the size of wire in advance, and from one 
to several trials, before the correct size is found, or else a conversion of the 
problem into terms of a single-phase equivalent. In all cases, more or less 
supplementary calculation is required, the graphical solution being only a 
partial one. 

A method by H. B, Dwight, published in the Electrical World of January 
16, 1915, however, gives a direct solution based on voltage drop for the 
problem in either form, i. e., it is possible to find the size of conductor with a 
given voltage drop or conversely to determine the regulation when the size 
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of wire is given. By means of a simple correction factor the capacity effect 
is allowed for and the range of the chart is extended to lines up to 100 
miles in lengthy with a close accuracy. 

With the increasing use of synchronous condensers for the control and 
regulation of voltage drop independently of the size of conductor, the in- 
herent regulation characteristics of the line become of relatively less 
importance in the design of present-day systems. This factor, as affecting 
the choice of conductors, is wholly eliminated in the case of constant voltage 
transmission systems, in which the voltage may be maintained not only 
constant but equal at the generator and receiver ends of the line. In these 
cases the allowable limit of energy loss becomes the sole criterion in deter- 
mining the size of conductor unless, where the smaller sizes of wire are 
called for, corona effect or the limiting size for mechanical strength may 
require consideration. 

One of the most recent and convenient graphical solutions of the formula 
commonly used for the total weight of conductor in a three-phase trans- 
mission circuit has been devised by T. A. Wilkinson of Westinghouse 
Church, Kerr and Company. By courtesy of the author a chart and a dis- 
cussion of it are presented here taken from the Electrical World, August 12, 
1916. The chart shown is based upon the allowable limit of energy loss in 
per cent, of the power delivered. The formula is 

pV^JF 

where W is total weight of conductor; P is power delivered; I is trans- 
mission distance; p is energy loss in line, in per cent, of power delivered; 
V is receiver line voltage; F is load power factor; K is a constant, depend- 
ing on the system of transmission, conductor material and units used. 

For a three-phase system with copper conductors, and the units shown on 
the chart scales, the constant is 262,500, and the formula becomes 

Total weight of copper (thousand pounds) 

_ 262, 500 X kilowatts X (miles)^ 

""^per cent, energy lossX (volts) (power factor)^* 

Use of the Chart. — ^The method of using the chart is indicated by the 
solution of the following problem: What is the size and total weight of 
wire for a three-phase copper circuit to deliver 16,000 kw. a distance of 
50 miles at 60,000 volts, with a line loss of 10 per cent, of the delivered 
power, the power factor of the load being 0.85? 

Beginning at A (50 miles), follow the course of the broken line succes- 
sively through the points B, C, D, E, F, Q, representing the above given 
values of the different quantities and two intermediate reference points. 
At H, vertically above G on the lower weight scale, will be read the total 
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weight of copper required, namely, 400,000 lb. Continuing vertically up- 
ward to an intersection at /, with the horizontal line at 50 miles, the size of 
wire, 3/0, will be read on the diagonal through J, Should the point J 
fall between the two diagonals, the point should be shifted to the right or 
left to intersect the next larger or smaller size, as may be desired. The 
point H will be shifted correspondingly, and the weight of conductor for 
the gage size chosen will be read vertically below the new position of J. 

Due to the convenient practical relation existing between the sizes of 
copper and aluminum conductors of equal conductivity, the use of the chart 
is extended in a very simple way to include aluminum conductors. The 
relative conductivities of commercial copper and aluminum for equal cross- 
section are approximately as 97:61, or as 1.59:1. This is the ratio of cross- 
section and conductivity between copper wires two gage sizes apart. The 
equivalent of a copper conductor of a given size, therefore, is an aluminum 
wire two sizes larger. Each diagonal may thus represent either a copper 
conductor or an aluminum conductor of equivalent size. The corresponding 
sizes of copper and aluminum are indicated on the ’diagonals. While for 
practical reasons the above relation is assumed in the construction of the 
chart, it should be stated that the copper wire scale is based, as is more 
fully noted below, on a conductivity of 100 per cent. The assumed relation 
in size is therefore only strictly true for aluminum of a conductivity of 
100^ 1.59 =? 63 per cent., or 3 per cent, higher than that of commercial hard- 
drawn aluminum. As the difference in cross-section and weight of consecu- 
tive gage sizes of wire is 26 per cent., this small difference can have no effect 
on the choice as between one gage size and another. 

The relative weights of a copper conductor and an aluminum conductor 
two gage sizes larger are as 100 to 48, and the total weights for equivalent 
aluminum conductors are given on the upper weight scale, the value at any 
point on the aluminum scale being 48 per cent, of the corresponding point 
on the copper scale. In the example used the size of the equivalent alumi- 
num conductor is 267,000 circ. mil., and its weight, read at K on the upper 
scale, is 195,000 lb. The exact weights of copper and aluminuna based on 
the formula are 403,700 lb. and 193,800 lb. respectively. 

Range of Chart. — ^While the chart is intended primarily to cover the 
range of high tension transmission line practice, the range can be extended 
very simply to cover lines of any length or voltage beyond the range shown 
on the scales. This will be clear from the following considerations. 

By reference to the formula it will be noted that the total weight of con- 

miles^ . 

ductor is proportional to the quantity or inverting the fraction, the 

weight is inversely proportional to (volts per mile)^. Any combination of 
line voltage and miles, therefore, in the same ratio as the actual case will 
require the same total weight of conductor. All that is necessary, there- 
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fore, in the case of a short line is to multiply the volts and miles by a niimber 
that will bring the problem within the range of values on the chart. Simple 
multiples of two, five or ten will meet practically all cases. 

In finding the size of conductor corresponding to the weight determined 
as above, it will be noted that the weight as determined is for a fine 1/JV 
times as long as the multiplied value, where N is the multiplier used. This 
is equivalent to saying that for a line of the multiplied length the weight 
will be N times the weight foimd. By multiplying the actual weight, there- 
fore, by N, and locating this value on the scale, the size of conductor will 
be found vertically above it at the intersection with the horizontal line 
for the multiplied length of line. To illustrate, assume the follow in g con- 
ditions where, in order to avoid confusion, only the distance and voltage 
are changed from the first example: 


Transmission distance 16 miles 

Voltage delivered 18,000 

Energy loss, per cent. 10 

Power factor of load .85 

Kilowatts delivered 16,000 


To find the weight and size of copper required, hy using a multiple of 
two with the derived values of miles and voltage, 30 miles and 36,000 volts 
respectively, proceed as in the original example. The new point B will he 
at the same vertical height as before (this height representing volts per mile) 
and the line B, C, D, E, F, G, H will coincide with the original problem, 
the weight of copper being 400,000 lb. as before. This is now the actual 
weight for a line 15 miles long. Multiplying by two we get a derived weight 
of 800,000 lb. (point L). At M vertically above L on the horizontal line 
at 30 miles the size of conductor is found to he about 550,000 circ. mil. 

By means of the chart any one of the quantities involved, other than the 
length of line, can be found if the remaining quantities are known. For 
instance, referring to the first example given, assume that the problem had 
been to find the per cent, energy loss in a three-phase 3/0 copper circuit 
50 miles long, delivering 16,000 kw. at 60,000 volts, with a load power 
factor of 0.85. Beginning at A, follow the broken line to B, which defines 
the position of a line horizontally to the right. Beginning at J, follow the 
broken line in a reverse direction through G, F, E, D, thence diagonally 
upward to an intersection with the horizontal from B. The intersection of 
these lines will be at the point corresponding to the per cent, energy loss, 
in this case, of course, at C, 10 per cent. 

Single and Two-phase Solutions.— Problems in single-phase and two- 
phase transmission can he readily solved. For equal energy loss, under the 
same conditions of voltage and power delivered, a single-phase circuit will 
curi'y one-half the power, and a two-phase circuit will carry the same 
amount of power as a three-phase circuit having the same size of wire. 
To find the size of wire for a single-phase line, therefore, proceed as if for a 
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three-phase circuit carrying twice the power. As there are only two wires, 
however, instead of three, the weight found by the chart must be reduced 
by one-third. To calculate a two-phase circuit, find the size of wire, for a 
three-phase line of equal capacity, and to the corresponding weight add 
one-third to allow for the fourth wire. 

The necessary adjustments of weights described above for the solution 
of the special cases can very conveniently be performed graphically. To 
multiply the weight found for short lines by the factor iV, simply measure 
to the right of the point H a distance equal to that between the scale value 
100 and the values 200, 500 or 1000, according to whether the factor N 
is 2, 5 or 10, etc. This will give the point L, above which will be read the 
size of wire at M. To correct the weight value for a single-phase circuit 
measure to the left of the point H, as found for the three-phase circuit, the 
distance between the scale values 300 and 200. To correct for two-phase 
circuits measure to the right of H, a distance between the scale values 300 
and 400. These adjustments, which reduce the original weight in the pro- 
portion of three to two and increase it in the proportion of three to four 
respectively, are simply the familiar processes of multiplication and division 
by the graphical addition and subtraction of logarithmic values. 

Calculations for the copper weight scale are for solid wire throughout, 
and are based on the international annealed copper standard at 20 deg. C. 
This standard is defined and very complete wire tables based thereon are 
given in Circular No. 31 of the U. S. Bureau of Standards (October, 1914, 
edition) . From this standard basis a single percentage correction can most 
conveniently be made to incorporate all of the allowances required for other 
conditions of temperature and conductivity, stranding, sag, etc., to meet 
any particular case. This correction can be made graphically in the same 
manner as described above by measurements from the reference point 100 

on the weight scale. , xi. x xr. 

Variation of True Power Loss and PR. — ^It should be noted that the 

chart is based on the load current PR^ losses in the conductor, and is exact 
throughout its range for these losses only. The true power loss, as calcu- 
lated by the hyperbolic theory of transmission lines, and which mcludes 
the dielectric losses, is governed by the reactive conditions of the circuit. 
It may be more or less than the load current PR loss, the departure from 
equality depending on the length of line, frequency, power factor and cm- 
rent, and being greatest with long lines, high frequency, low power factor 

and small currents. . x • x 

As the chart is intended primarily to facilitate the determination of con- 
ductor sizes, and this determination will be based, in most cases, on full 
load conditions, the ratio between the two losses at light loa,ds is of mmor 
importance. Also, with long lines means of regulation wiU be used to 
14 
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avoid low power factors. These conditions all favor the accuracy of the 
chart for its main purpose. Where precise results are desired and analyti- 
cal calculation is necessary, its use will eliminate a good deal of waste effort, 
since all possible conditions can be quickly covered and the range for exact 


Table 20a.— Limiting Values of Eatio of True Loss to I^R Loss foe a Particular 

Line 


PowEE Factor 

Frequency 

Ratio— 

-True Loss to I^R Loss 


% PR Loss 3 

5 

10 

15 

Unity 

25 

1.02 

0.99 

0.98 

0.98 


60 

1.22 

1.02 

0.97 

0.95 

0.7 Leading 

25 

1.43 

1.22 

1.10 

1.05 


60 

2.25 

1.63 

1.20 

1.12 

0.7 Lagging 

25 

0.70 

0.78 

0.88 

0.92 


60 

0.61 

0.63 

0.75 

0.80 


analysis much restricted. The limiting values of the ratio of true loss to 
PR loss within the extreme range of conditions covered by the chart and 
commercial frequencies, are shown in Table 20a for a 200-mile circuit of 
500,000 cm. copper, under various conditions of power factor, frequency 
and PR loss. For all ordinary cases the ratios will be much closer to unity. 

CoNDucTOE Sag and Stress Determinations 
The chart* shown in Fig. 108 was devised by Percy H. Thomas. It gives 
to three scales the relations between sags and lengths of conductor and the 
stresses in the conductor at the point of support for a 1 ft. span when the 
conductor has a total weight of 1 lb. per foot. The quantities of sag, length 


Table 21. — Directions for Use of Chart and Symbols 



On Chart 

In Span 

With Ice and 
Wind 

Sag, in feet 

d 

ot 

Bi 

Stress, in pounds 

s 

s 

Span, in feet 

Conductor loading, pounds per foot 

1 


Wi 
lij Li 

1 

W 

Conductor length, in feet 

1 

L 

Length unstressed, in feet 

lo 

Lo 


Difference in height of supports, in feet 


T 


Area conductor, in square inches 

Modulus of elasticity, pounds per square inch, 
is the stress necessary to double the length 


A 


of sample 


M 



t Sag measured from higher point of support where a difference exists. 


*The chart is reproduced from a paper in the Transactions of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Yol. XXX, entitled ^‘Sag Calculations for Suspended Wires, 
by Mr, Percy H. Thomas. 
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Table 22. — ^Appeoximatb Physical Constants 


popper, hard-drawn 

^lumixnam 

'^eel (Siemens-Martin) 


16,000,000 

9,000,000 

29,000,000 


Temperature 

Coefficient 

0.0000095 

0.0000128 

0.0000066 


ISTot:*©. — T he above figures are taken from the report of the committee on overhead 
construction of the National Electric Light Association, 1914, Section III. 

stress in this 1 ft. span are directly proportionate to the same quantities 
any actual span of similar shape. The curves on the chart are calculated ’ 
th.e true catenary formula and may be used for obtaining numerical 
^silues for actual spans. 

Given, The loading of conductor per foot, W. 

Length of span, X. 

Stress to be used at support, S, 

(1) To determine the sag in actual span, D: Find stress ordinate, s, on 

S 

curve on chart, s = and read sag as abscissa; this gives the sag, 
cZ, for unit span. Actual sag, D = dX. 

(2) To determine the length of actual conductor j L: Find abscissa on length 

S 

ourve corresponding to the ordinate as above; this gives the length 

Z, in tlie unit span. Actual length, L = IX. 

(3) When length, L, or sag, D, is given, the other corresponding quanti- 
“ties, stress, iS, or sag, D, may be found by reversing the above process. 

Effect of Ice and Wind. — ^Assume that the following items are given: 
Resultant force on conductor per foot with ice and wind pressure, Wi, 
Length of span, X. 

Stress to be used at support, S. 

(4) Determine length, kj in unit span from length curve on chart as under 
(2) above. The length unstressed, 'Zo, will be lo = — 


very closely. Mark this value on chart, on axis of X. Assume now 
-trh-at the ice and wind are removed. To determine the sag and stress on 
sa,ine actual conductor in the new condition, draw a line upward 
n-xid to the right from the point on the axis of X just determined, to 
jrepresent the curve of stretch of the conductor with varying stresses. To 
ciraw this line proceed as follows : Since divisor W, used for reducing stresses 
irt the actual spans to the stress, s, in the similar 1 ft. span, as shown on the 
obartj is reduced by some definite factor E by the removal of ice and wind 
i}b.e stresses in the actual conductor represented by a given point on the chart 
-vv"ill be less under the no ice and wind condition by the factor R. How, 
iftxe stretch on the chart at any stress ordinate, s, under the no ice condition 
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sTT 

measured on the chart will be When this stretch is added to the 

AM 

length lo one new point on the stretch curve has been calculated and when 
taken with the point, 4, just marked on the axis of X, it will enable the line 
of stretch to be drawn as a straight line on the face of the chart. Where 
this stretch line cuts the length curve is the actual length that will he as- 
sumed in the chart on the removal of ice and wind. From this length the 
quantities sag and stress in the actual span can be readily obtained as 
specified under heading (3). 

If it so happens that, in attempting to draw the stretch line, the length 
of unstressed conductor, k, is less than 1 ft. and hence falls off the chart, 
the stretch curve may be obtained by calculating two points on this curve 
as above, so selected as to fall conveniently on the chart. The straight 
line through these two points will constitute the stretch line. 

The effect of any intermediate condition of loading can be similarly ob- 
tained by starting with the unstressed length, k, and the desired value of 
the loading, W. 

Effect of Temperature. — Having given the unstressed length, k, as de- 
termined above, for any given temperature, and assuming the loading to 
remain constant, to get the conditions for another temperature it is neces- 
sary only to determine a new unstressed length for any other desired tem- 
perature (by adding the calculated expansion for the change in the tem- 
perature) and to draw a new stretch line for this new temperature parallel 
to the first. 

Where a range of temperature is to be studied it is very convenient to 
draw on the Face of the chart a number of equally spaced parallel lines 
through a series of unstressed length abscissas corresponding to equal 
increments of temperature. 

Unequal Heights of Supports. — If the supports at the ends of the spans 
have unequal heights, assume that the distance from the higher support 
to the lowest point of the span represents one-half the length of an equiva- 
lent symmetrical span. The distance from the higher support to the 
X TP> 

lowest point is ^ difference in heights of 


the supports in feet and S the stress^m the conductor. Where the sag, D, 

\/l> 

is given, the formula is Xi =X 7^. The length of the equivalent 

VD— T+VD 

span is 2 Xi, and the calculation of stresses, sags, lengths, etc., can then 
be made as before. 


Sags and Stresses in Aluminum Conductor Spans. — The chart shown in 
Fig. 109 for determining the stresses and deflections in aluminum conductor 
spans was devised by the British Aluminum Company, Limited, of London, 
England. It is based upon the laws of the elastic catenary, assuming that 
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aluminum has a modulus of elasticity equal to 9,000,000 lb. per square 
inch, a coefficient of linear expansion of 0.0000130 per 1 deg. Fahr. and a 
weight of 1.175 lb. for a bar 1 ft. long and 1 sq. in. cross-section. The use of 
the chart, shown in the accompanying figure, may be explained by means 
of the following concrete examples: 

Assuming constant temperature, the intercept of the ordinate correspond- 
ing to a given length of span with the curve of desired stress (pounds per 


Table 23. Values of 5, for Aluminum Conductors 


Wind Pbessxire in 
Pounds per Square 

I Cross-section op Conductor in Square Inches 

Foot 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 1.0 1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

10 

1.98 

1.51 

1.32 

1.22 

1.17 1.14 1.12 

1.10 

1.09 

20 

3.58 

2.61 

1.99 

1.72 

1.57 1.48 1.41 

1.36 

1.32 

30 

5.21 

3.48 

2.77 

2.33 

2.08 1.92 1.79 

1.71 

1.64 


square inch) lies also on the curve of corresponding sag or deflection. For 
example, taking a span of 700 ft. and a unit stress of 10,000 lb. per square 
inch the intercept lies on the curve which corresponds to a sag of 7.2 ft. 
Temperature effects are easily cared for by increasing the vertical ordinate, 
in case of a rise of temperature, one division for each 10 deg. Fahr. If a 
rise of 70 deg. Fahr. is assumed in the last example, the sag becomes 11.8 
ft. and the tension 6100 lb. per square inch. 

Wind pressures are taken into account by means of a factor g, which is 
the ratio of the total load per linear foot to the.weight of conductor per foot. 
If p is the effective wind load per linear foot and w is the weight per foot, 



The manufacturer employs a reduction factor of 0.6 in. computing the 
wind pressure on a cylindrical surface from a known or assumed pressure 
on a normal flat surface of the same projected area. Employing the formula 
just giveih and the reduction factor of 0.6, the values of q have been com- 
puted, as shown in the accompanying table. 

Taking again the example first given and assuming a normal wind pres- 
sure of 30 lb. per square foot on a conductor having a cross-section of 0.6 
sq. in., the procedure is first to find the value of q from the table, which is 
2.33, and then multiply this factor by the span length, which gives 700 X 
2.33 = 1631. Next take this product, 1631, as the new span length and 
proceed as before. The new sag is found to be 39 ft., but this value must 
be divided by the factor 2.33, which gives 16.7 ft. as the correct deflection 
under the assumed conditions of wind loading, with a unit stress of 10,000 
lb. per square inch. 

The deflection which the span in the last example will assume in still air 
can be found by following the horizontal line through the point just deter- 
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mined until rt intercepts the ordinate corresponding to the true span of 700 
which gives a sag of 13.6 ft. and a stress of 5,300 lb. per square inch 
■ S IV oMfor aluminum cm, be constructed from the theory 

+K Insulators.-Power companies are beginning to realize 

that the msulator is perhaps the most important item of a modern trans 
™on hne, for upon it depends the reliability of the company wJe 
to Its customers. For transmission purposes at this time, porcekin insula 
tors can be classified as one piece, multi-part pin types and 

■ msulator can be used to 80,000 volts while bevond 

types the suspension types have taken the'pkce o^ muhlfpLTpt 

In the be^nning, the modern high-tension insulator was a petticoat 
insulator of the same cylindrical form as low voltage telephone and tele 
graph ms^ators used, but slightly larger in dimension. Surface insulation 

Later developments brought about the incHne of the petticoat outward 

Sie weiXlY^"' and keeping the inner surface dry! 

ahnnHlf I manufacture in this regard thus brought 

about the multi-part insulators cemented together. . ^ 

In the selection of an insulator of the pin type to operate under certain 

SsoXr'i ^ mechanical features involved, 

dkli simb Tr conditions of the system; the climatic con- 

tions, such as long rainy seasons, salt storms, fogs, dust, lightning storms 

featur^X/'an k!!? f transmission line engineer some undesirable 
an msulator, yet it has required long and careful work on the 
part of manufacturers to develop economical and efficient designs and it is 
usually best to specify performance, and have the manufacturer furnish 
insulators to meet conditions of service to be rendered. The specifications 
or multi-part insulators usually itemize the tests for performance and in 
some cases specify in detail the manner in which the/areTbe app^ 
For dry flash-over as a rule to 3 times the rated line voltage is snrcffied' 
And for the wet flash-over to 2 times the rated line voX^ I punctut 
W f rT ^ per cent, of the full rated line voltage, apjlied to the dif- 

SXftte S fla!f '^cry often, too much attention 

ZivM ? flashKiver test values that are obtained on insulators and 

line conditions d 

^ ^ Further data are given under the heading, “ Puncture 

and Flash over Ratio for Insulators.” ® ■t'uncture 

_ Suspension Insulators.— A great number of different designs of susnen- 
sion type insulators are offered by manufacturers, but in genLl two types 
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have been widely used. The interlinking type and the one piece disc type 
with a metal cap and center pin cemented to insulators. The first design 
has the advantage that in case the insulator breaks the wires will hold the 
other units together, and in good many cases prevent a shut down, but 
against this there is the possibility of their breaking from constant rubbing 
in the holes. In the one type the insulator is in tension, while the inter- 
linking type is in compression. In general the principles of design of pin 
insulators are applicable to the suspension insulator, since the latter may 
he considered a modification of the former. In the early designs of suspen- 
sion units, a disc type without petticoats was employed, but the latter 
designs make use of concentric circular ribs or petticoats on the under 



surface. The addition of the petticoat raises the sparking voltage 35 per 
cent, and at the same time increases the surface resistance of the insulator 
in wet weather. 

Suspension insulators have a smaller capacity than the multi-part insu- 
lator, this capacity diminishing as each unit is added, but increasing for 
the large sizes of multi-part for higher line pressures. However, a wide 
multi-part insulator gives better rain protections than the narrower but 
larger suspension group, yet the number of dry surfaces of the latter gives 
a smaller surface leakage loss. 

Glass Insulators.— The following information on glass insulators for high 
tension work is abstracted from a paper read at a meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers: 

Glass was the first material to be used for insulators on transmission 
lines in the United States, and it has shared with porcelain, this application. 
In France glass is extensively used for transmission lines, we understand, 


200 hYD. 

up to 100,000 rolls, while in 
There are 5,000,000 glass i 
tension lines today in the IJ] 
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“The problems involved in. design and in manufacturing are those of 
material and of construction. Fundamentally, g la..s p is superior because 
being of homogeneous character and a single material, the entire body of 
the glass acts uniformly as the insulating medium, whereas in porcelain 
the glaze appears to be the main factor of insulation resistance and differs 
in composition from the body of the substance which is far inferior to 
in this respect. Now, when it is recalled that this glaze may be but a thou- 
sandth of an inch or so in thickness, it is obvious that any imperfections or 
unevenness in its texture are sure to be fraught with danger. This is further 
emphasized by recent improvements in glass manufacture which result 
today in a material, uniform in character, of greater strength and specific 
gravity, where increased mechanical efficiency and strength are combined 
with the desired insulating properties. This improvement has followed 
technical developments in glass making just as in steel and other industries, 
and is due primarily to a better understanding of the chemical and physical 
questions involved.” 


Table 24.— Specifications foe a Number op Different Sizes and Ttpes op Sus- 
pension Jnsulatoes (Locke Insulator Mpg. Co.) 

Insxjlatoe No. I ~ i i 

(See Tig. 112a) 1234 56 7 89 10 11 12 


Dry 

Arc-over 
Voltage «■ 
KV. 


Wet 

Arc-over 

Voltage 

KV. 


30 16 

66 33 

88 45 

no 66 

130 88 

150 110 

125 


120 90 50 

200 160 . . 

275 225 . . 

350 275 . . 

425 325 , . 

500 375 . . 

425 . . 

475 . . 

80 70 20 

150 110 .. 

210 160 . . 
270 210 . . 

330 260 . . 

390 310 . . 

450 360 . . 

610 410 .. 


16 10 
33 20 

45 33 

66 45 

88 55 

no 66 

125 80 

140 . . 

90 63 

160 no 

225 160 

275 210 

325 260 

375 310 

425 360 

475 410 

70 40 

no 60 
160 80 
210 lOO 
260 120 
310 .. 


16 13 10 16 25 13 16 

33 27 20 33 50 27 33 

45 40 33 45 70 40 45 

66 55 45 66 90 55 66 

88 66 55 88 110 66 88 

no 80 66 no 130 80 no 

125 93 80 125 150 93 125 

140 105 90 140 170 105 140 

90 75 60 88 96 78 90 

160 140 120 160 158 130 160 

225 205 170 240 220 185 225 

275 260 220 320 280 240 275 

325 310 275 400 340 295 325 

375 360 330 480 400 350 375 

425 410 385 . . 460 400 425 

475 460 . . . . , . . , 475 

70 ^ 55 35 60 70 55 70 

110 90 55 95 115 90 110 

160 130 75 130 165 130 160 

210 170 95 ISO 215 170 210 

260. 210 115 225 270 210 260 

310 250 . . 270 325 250 310 

360 290 . . 315 380 290 360 

410 330 . . 360 435 330 410 

13.5 7.75 6 13.5 13.5 8 12 

16000 16000 8500 8500 lOOOO 12000 8500 

6000 6000 2800 2800 3750 4000 2800 


Leakage distance inches 24 13.5 3.25 13.5 6 13.5 7.75 6 13 5 13 5 8 12 

Mech strength, lbs. 9000 8500 4000 llOOO 8500 16000 16000 8500 8500 lOOOO 12000 8500 

Safe. Max. load, lbs. 3000 2800 1200 4000 2800 6000 6000 2800 28 00 3750 4000 2800 

The arc-ovex voltages given above are for insulators without horns. Wet arc-over 

voltages are given for vertical strings. For horizontal, or strain, position the voltages 
are approximatelv 10 per cent. less. ' ’ ^ ^ 


/ ^ Unfortunately, glass manufacturers in the United States have failed to 
realize adequately the availability of their product for high tension work. 
In the first place, for the new and unusual shapes required, they at first 
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demanded prices that, if not prohibitive, plainly suggested large profits. 
Secondly, the manufacturers failed to consider sufficiently the electrical 
side of the problem and did not show a progressive spirit in arranging test- 
ing plants and methods of test and experiment. Furthermore, such con- 
cerns as have developed improved methods of manufacture, have failed to 
publish the results of their improvements so that to many engineers, the 
merits and relative economy of glass as compared with other materials, 
have never been made apparent. For these reasons chiefly, porcelain has 




Fig. 112b. — Suspension Insulators for 80,000 to 110,000 Volts (R. Thomas and Sons 

Company) 

The insulator shown at the left for 80,000 volts has been used on the systems of the AlabaHia Power 
Company and the Carolina Light and Power Company. The insulator shown at the right for 110,000 volts 
has been used on lines of the Southern Power Company and those of the Georgia Railway and Power 
Company. 


achieved a position in this field which modern glass insulators are now in a 
position to dispute. 

In the same way that the different problems of a high tension insulator 
were solved in porcelain by the suspension insulator, so similar designs have 
been developed for glass which are now gaining wide vogue. It will be re- 
membered that a porcelain pin insulator required for a 100,000 volt transmis- 
sion line could be built only of such size and form as to cost, in the average 
case, a prohibitive amount, but that by combining a number of insulators 
by cementing to malleable iron fittings and suspending the cable, high ten- 
sion insulators of such capacity can be secured at a cost of about five or 
six dollars. 

Likewise in glass units, the suspension insulator is being developed 
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for high tension lines and types now in use meet all conditions in a most 
satisfactory manner and often more advantageously than porcelain. In- 
stead of making the glass about three inches thick, as has to be done with 
a pin type insulator where stresses are almost unavoidable, the same result 
can be secured with glass % of an inch thick. This permits of perfect 
annealing and the development of a glass with practically the same strength 
as porcelain. In such discs corrugations of the necessary shape can be 
molded so that the cement holding the various segments together will have 
a firm hold and afford an insulator of equal strength to a solid piece.” 

Today these composite insulators of glass and material called “Boro- 
Silica” have been developed to a point that suspension insulators are supplied 
for comparative tests with those of porcelain, irrespective of the voltage 
for which the line is to be used. For long distance telephone communica- 
tions, comparative tests have been made of glass insulators and those of 
other materials along parallel lines, and the practical results as shown in 
more distinct conversation, have coincided with the reports from the testing 
laboratory, while the power lines on the Pacific Coast where glass has been 
used return satisfactory reports. One objection to glass insulators has 
been that they could only be used with wooden pins. The more perfectly 
annealed glass insulators have been used with iron pins dipped in pitch 
and stand up as well as the porcelain. Another objection has been that 
internal stresses are caused in the piece due to p>oor annealing. This has 
been eliminated by a flash-over test of say five minutes and by the more 
perfect methods of aimealing. 

Limits of Pin Type Insulators. — ^An important reason for using suspension 
insulators is the matter of cost. It is entirely possible to build porcelain 
insulators of the pin type in standard design of sufficient size to operate 
successfully at any voltage, but the extreme height and diameter of a pin 
type insulator for, say, 100,000 volts make the cost prohibitive. Suspen- 
sion insulators are usually made up on the unit plan, making it possible to 
increase the effective insulation whenever it is desired to raise the line 
voltage or whenever it is found necessary to increase the leakage surface 
of the insulators in districts where salt fogs or dust deposits from factories 
are encountered. Many lines start operation at a lower voltage than will 
be eventually used because the initial load is light and the potential in- 
creased when the regulation demands it. If the pin type of insulator is 
considered at the start in such a case, there is no choice but to install the 
size of insulator that will be ultimately required. Again in the pin type of 
design, the nearness of the line wire and pin must always prove a weak 
point for lightning as well as any surging or other line disturbances. The 
suspension type of insulator gets around both these troubles by the wide 
separation of the conductors and supporting structure. Again when the 
suspension type is used on towers, the position of the conductor below the 
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cross-arm permits the tower to act as a lightning rod, and relieve the line 
from much lightning stress. 

Insulators are a source of much line trouble and in the matter of breakage 
the unit suspension type has a positive advantage. When a pin type insu- 
lator becomes cracked the whole insulator is worthless so far as its electrical 
properties go, and must be removed at once or it may cause a shut-down 
during the first rain storm. The breaking or cracking of one of the units 
of a suspension unit type insulator takes away but one unit of the series. 
Thus, in a five-unit design for 100,000 volts, the breaking of one unit 
reduces the insulating value only 20 per cent. The suspension insulator 



Fig. 113.— Comparative Insulator Costs (Locke Insulator Mfg. Company) 

For pin type insulators the costs include tie wire and pin and for the suspension type the cross-arm at- 
tachment and clamps. The maximum cost represent liberal safety factors such as steel pins and liberal 
pm typ insulator rating and in the case of suspension insulators, most substantial clamps, attachments and 
two-piece suspension insulators. The minimum costs represent closer insulator rating, wood pins, etc. 


requires a higher tower and pole for the same wire clearance than when 
using the pin type design, for the conductor is below the cross-arm and a 
longer cross-arm is also required to allow for the swing of insulators and 
wires in the wind. 

On account of these features, a construction dealing with voltages above 
50,000 is now considered about the dividing line between pin type and sus- 
pension type insulators, with a suspension type often used on lower volt- 
ages where there is the possihihty of increasing the voltage of the line in 
the future, as already mentioned. 

Insulator Costs.— The curves of Fig. 113 show the relative approximate 
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cost per insulator of the pin and suspension types. The maximum costs 
represent liberal safety factors, such as steel pins, liberal pin type insulator 
rating, substantial clamps, attachments and two-piece suspension insulators. 
The minimum costs are for close insulator ratings, wood pins and the like. 
Inasmuch as the insulator is one of the important factors in uninterrupted 
service and line maintenance, and represents a relatively small part of line 
cost, it is essential that liberal design be allowed in its selection. 

Insulator Grounds. — Choice of transformer and system connections 
still continue to raise differences of opinion. Before the successful develop- 
ment of the electrolytic lightning arrester the advantage was on the side 
of the star transformer connection with neutral grounded. Between the 
delta connection with 50 per cent, of the line potential on the insulators 
and the star connection with 60 per cent, there is little choice. In the case 
of the delta connection, a broken insulator does not result in a short circuit, 
but the grounding may set up severe high frequency disturbances, with the 
entire line voltage on the remaining insulators. This danger is lessened as 
the line voltage increases. When arc suppressors are used such arcing 
grounds are immediately disrupted by short circuiting. On the other hand 
a broken insulator on a star grounded system must be replaced at once. 
In this connection the voltage on the insulator is fixed whereas with the 
delta connection the limiting voltage is determined by the arrester setting 
within its range. The isolation of the delta with reference to the ground 
potential permits of extreme super-voltages and surging imless limited by 
arresters or other means. 

Insulator Troubles. — Formerly a large number of insulators were broken 
supposedly by hunters using them as targets and boys throwing stones at 
them. On narrow spacing of conductors insulators have also been lost from 
large birds short circuiting the line. Fog and dust undoubtedly are the 
greatest sources of present troubles, however, aside from electrical dis- 
turbances. Fog decreases the surface resistance of the insulator so that 
there is sufficient leakage to burn wood cross-arms and pins. Trouble from 
fog alone can usually be remedied by larger insulators except in the case 
of salt fog or fog and dust or smoke. Salt fog causes an encrusting of the 
surface of the insulator which can only be remedied by periodic washing. 
In districts where the air is laden with cement dust, smoke or acid fumes, 
fog adds to the regular run of insulator troubles with the remedy largely 
an increase in size of insulator and dependence on rain to maintain the insu- 
lator in working condition. Insulators have been designed and are avail- 
able which protect inner petticoats from fog and dust and also relieve this 
trouble. Insulator troubles from electrical disturbances, mainly from 
lightning, show up as broken units from puncture, porcelain cracked, or 
chipped, corrosion of the pin due to improper cementing and the like. These 
defects can he usually located by the ordinary 1,000 volt megger test or by 
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a telephone receiver test which is being used successfully by several large 
companies ,A 2,000 ohm wireless receiver set is used 4h one ternSS 
connected to a spike about shoulder high above the ground and the other 
terminal to another^ spike driven in the ground a few feet from the base 
of the pole. If the insulator is defective there will be distinct scratching 
noise in the receiver. The particular unit is then found by climbing the 
pole and testing the insulator units separately. An exploring coil and tele- 
p ne receiver is employed by one company with considerable success 
Insulators fail electrically through actual puncture or by flash-over and 
cracking. The first cause of failure can be practically eliated by tesh 
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sulator is placed in 
service to weed out 
the weak units. 
Flash-over tests are 
less satisfactory as 
an indication of what 
the insulator is likely 
to do in the long run. 
In the first place it is 
very difficult to imi- 
tate the insidious 
coating of the surface 
by the long contin- 
ued action of dust and 
moisture. Almost 
any first class porce- 
Voltage withstand 

^ ^ ture test or a flash- 

r * 4 . x* -L • . over test dry, the 

imitation being the size and design of the petticoats. The value of a flash- 

over tej when the insulator is wet depends upon the nature of the wetting. 

• ^ spray test approximates a heavy but rather quiet shower of 

ram. Service conditions would be more nearly approximated by a very 

fine spray greeted obliquely upon an insulator which had previously been 
coated with fine dust. 

Insuktors with Megger.— In comparing the resistance of sus- 
3Tes of insulators, as determined by a megger, with the puncture 
age, the Pennsylvania Water and Power Company has found that the 
latter increases in a general way with the resistance. In fact, the ratio of 
puncture voltage to resistance followed very closely the curve of Fig 114 
Umts having a resistance of about 50 megohms had a puncture value about 


for 
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60,000 volts, while those having a resistance of 350 megohms had a puncture 
voltage close to the flash-over value. It seems advisable, therefore, not to 
allow insulators to remain in service on a 70,000 volt line unless each unit 
has a resistance of at least 500 megohms. 

Flash-over of Suspension Insulators in String. — Interesting observations 
have also been made by this company on two 70,000 volt lines both 
equipped with the same design of suspension insulators, the one line with 
five units to the string in suspension and six units on strain towers, the other 
line with seven units to the string in suspension and eight in strain. Rec- 
ords for one year for both lines showed the larger number of lightning strokes 
for the line with the larger number of insulators. Evidence from inspec- 
tion of the line showed, however, that whenever the flash-over took place 
on a suspension tower (which generally was the case in preference to a strain 
tower) the lightning arc on the circuit with the five insulators in the string, 
would as usual rise upwards along the insulator strings to the crossarm 

above, while on the circuit with the seven 

units in the string the arc would in every circ.No i = f ^riashover 
case go just the opposite way, that is, from Top \= \^circ^o *2 

the conductor to the crossarm below, as riashover Kf 
shown in Fig. 115. This was naturally due = \' 

to the fact that this clearance distance for 

the two upper conductors was materially riaahoverl xv 

decreased (from about 36 in. to 24 in.) by ii .^riaanover 

adding two more units to the string. For BottomNr 

the bottom conductor, where the clearance smnds 

distance still remained ample, the number Paths Taken 

of flash-overs was greatly reduced. This 

change in the location of the arc resulted in two distinct gains. In the first 
place, the arc did not have nearly the same chance for damaging the in- 
sulators by heat, as it did not pass alongside them but away from them. 
The insulator record for 1913 showed this clearly. Thus it was necessary 
to remove 210 insulators from circuit No. 2, (Fig. 115) due to lightning 
damage, and only three from No. 1 circuit. The other advantage gained 
was that it proved to be easier to extinguish the arcs on No. 1 circuit and 
that it could be done with much less loss of the synchronous load connected 
to the system, on account of the preponderance of*two-wire short circuits 
compared with three-wire short circuits. The following year one more 
unit was added, to No. 2 circuit suspension towers and two more to the strain 
towers, and this is the way it is at present. The number of insulators re- 
moved from the line due to lightning damage is small, not more than about 
one hundred per year, on the average, and is not on the increase. 

Puncture and Flash-over Ratio for Insulators.— There has been some 
difference of opinion among operating engineers and insulator designers as 
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to the proper relationship between puncture voltage and flash-over voltage. 
It IS usually considered that a proper ratio of puncture voltage to flash- 
over IS about 2 to 1. Some engineers hold, however, that an insulator of 
very large striking distance may have a comparatively low flash-over volt- 
age and may easily have a dielectric strength as based on oil tests of 2 to 1 
yet as far as operating conditions go, such an insulator may not be nearly as 
good as one of some other ratio, because of the fact that the latter may have 
a shorter striking distance. 

In the National Electrical Safety Code issued as Circular No. 54 by the 
Bureau of Standards, November 15, 1916, in the section on installation and 
mamtenance of lines, it is recommended that insulators be so designed that 
their dry flash-over voltage is not more than 75 per cent, of the puncture 
voltage at a frequency of 60 cycles. It is also recommended that insu- 
lators w-ithstand without flash at 60 cycles a test voltage when dry from 4 
to 2.5 times the operating voltage and when wet from 3 to 1.5 times the 
operating voltage. The test voltages of 4 and 3 times operating voltage 
were given for 6,600 volt insulators and the values 2.5 and 1.5 for 150 000 
volt insulators. The test voltages between these sizes and ratings are given 

m a, table in the last chapter of this book devoted to data and reference 
tables. 

Hot and Cold Water and Vacuum Heating Tests for Insulators.— A hot 
and cold water test for insulators is often employed to determine the types 
of insulators that are most liable to be damaged by high internal stresses. 
Results of such tests as conducted and formulated by the Pennsylvania 
Water and Power Company, (“Proceedings A. I. E. E.,” July, 1915) have 
led to certain practical conclusions which are of value in interpreting 
high-voltage tests. In the tests as conducted by this company, the heads 
of the insulators were dipped in cold water (7 deg. to 8.5 deg. C) for five 
minutes, then immersed in boiling water for an equal period, and finally 
tested for resistance with a megger. Those which stood the treatment 
without any change in resistance were subjected to ten temperature changes 
and finally to a high-voltage test. 

By heating insulators which had been in service on the line for some time 
in a vacuum to a temperature of 50 deg. to 90 deg. C., it was found that 
the resistance gradually decreased and after several days rose again to in- 
finity. When insulators which had been subjected to this treatment were 
subjected to high-voltage tests, it was found that they would break down 
at a much higher voltage than before being treated. The insulators which 
drmd out the quickest punctured at the lowest voltages while those that 
dried out more slowly had considerably higher break-down values. From 
these observations it seems that insulators which have become unsuitable 
for service owing to absorption of moisture can be made safe for service by 
heating them in a vacuum and treating them so they will not absorb mois- 
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ture again. Switching, surges, arcing grounds, high-frequency discharges, 
etc., therefore, can hardly be assumed to be the cause of all insulator 
depreciation, since insulators have been damaged on lines continuously 
energized but not used to transmit energy. 

Effect of Altitude on Insulator Ratings. — F. W. Peek, Jr., has shown* 
that there is a considerable variation of the spark-over voltage at sea level 
and at high altitudes for insulators, bushings and leads. If the spark over- 
voltage is known at the sea-level the spark-over voltage at any altitude may 
be closely estimated by multiplying by the corresponding relative air den- 
sity (ratio at sea level to that at any other altitude) . That is, if a suspen- 
sion insulator string of three units has a spark-over voltage of 205,000 volts 
at sea level, the spark-over voltage at 9,000 ft. elevation at the same tem- 
perature would be, E= 0.71X205,000= 145,000 volts, where 0.71 is the 
relative air density corresponding to 9,000 ft. elevation. 

Protective Apparatus. — On account of the fact that abnormal and tran- 
sient disturbances frequently arise during the operation of transmission 
lines against which it is beyond practical methods to insulate apparatus, 
certain types of protective apparatus are essential. The protective devices 
in common use include lightning arresters, reactance coils, automatic cir- 
cuit breakers, relays, arcing ground suppressors, overhead ground wires 
and the like. The abnormal conditions that may injure machines and cause 
interruption to service, include: 

1. High fre’quencies. 

2. Abnormal voltages. 

3. Excessive currents. 

4. Improper switching and accidental conditions. 

Lightning is the most troublesome cause of high frequency oscillations, 

while the arcing ground and changes in electromagnetic or electrostatic 
conditions also cause oscillations. Abnormal voltages are also the result of 
lightning, resonance and the reflection of standing waves and frequently 
rupture insulation or strain it to a point where it will eventually fail. 
Excessive current is about as serious as the other two abnormal conditions 
on account of the damage to insulation through overheating. Improper 
switching and its effects are treated under this head in the section on 
system connections. The accidental conditions referred to as sources of 
abnormal disturbances are such accidents as breaks in conductors due to 
storms and failures due to faulty installation and construction of insulators, 
switches and the like. 

Electrolytic Lightning Arrester. — ^The essential features of the electro- 
lytic lightning arrester are shown in Tig. 116. This device has proved 


* Bielectrie Phenomena in High Voltage Engineering, McGra'w-Hill Book Company, 
New York, page 111. 
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most efifective in protecting alternating current systems and apparatus 
from all potential surges and lightning disturbances and is now generally 
used in all cases where the service and apparatus to be protected will justify 
the expense. The construction and operation of the electrolytic arrester 

are based upon the 
characteristics of the 
aluminum cell consist- 
ing of two aluminum 
plates on which has 
been formed a film of 
hydroxide of alumin- 
um immersed in a suit- 
able electrolyte. The 
device has a large dis- 
charge capacity and 
will not only handle 
serious abnormal con- 

. ditions caused by light- 

Mg, but will as well handle both continuous and recurrent discharges last- 
ing for long periods. This arrester can be adjusted to discharge at only 
a small percentage above the normal operating voltage of the system. The 
arrester should be installed as near the apparatus it protects as possible 
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• Short Circuiting'. 
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Charging Eesistance 
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Arrester with 
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Fig. Ill— Horn. Gaps and Short Circuiting Contacts for 
Heetrolytic Lightning Arresters. Short Circuiting Device 
should be Set (G-|-25%) from Opposite Horn 
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Suet an installation is sliown in Fig. 117. The objection to installing ar- 
rester tanks out of doors comes from the Kability of freezing in winter and 
exposure to the sun in summer. When the electrolyte is frozen the internal 
resistance of the arrester is considerably increased and its discharge rate 
considerably lowered. A. high operating temperature increases the rate 
of dissolution of the films which calls for more frequent charging.' In wery 
hot climates it may he found advisable to charge two or more times a day, 
since failure to keep the film in proper condition at high temperatures 
increases the liability of damage from a heavy charging current. 

Arresters for Grounded and Non-grotmded Circuits. — It has been pointed 
out by R. T. Wagner {General Electric Review, June, 1913) and others, 
that it is important to avoid the mistake of selecting an arrester for a 
thoroughly grounded neutral when the neutral is only partially grounded, 
that is, through an appreciable resistance. In an arrester for a grounded 
neutral circuit, each stack of cones normally receives the neutral potential 
when the arrester discharges. But if a phase becomes accidentally grounded 
the line voltage is thrown across each of the other stacks of cones until the 
circuit breaker opens the circuit. The line voltage is 173 per cent, of the 
neutral or normal operating voltage of the cells and therefore about 150 
per cent, of the permanent critical voltage of each cell. This means that 
when the grounded phase occurs this 50 per cent, excess dynamic potential 
is short circuited through the cells until the circuit breaker opens. The 
amount of energy to be dissipated in the arrester depends upon the kilowatt 
capacity of the generator, the internal resistance of the cells and the time 
required to operate the circuit breakers. The greater the amount of resist- 
ance in the neutral the longer will be the time for the circuit breakers to 
open. In all cases, therefore, when the earthing resistance in the neutral 
is great enough to prevent the automatic circuit breakers from opening 
practically instantaneously, an arrester for a non-grouncled neutral sys- 
tem should be installed. General Electric arresters for circuits with thor- 
oughly grounded neutrals have three stacks of cones. The bases of the 
stacks of cones are connected to the tanks and grounded. The top cone 
of each stack is connected to the line through a horn gap. Insulating sup- 
porting racks are not necessary with arresters for grounded neutral cir- 
cuits. For non-grounded circuits the arresters have four stacks of cones, 
the bases of which are connected together by a multiplex connection. The 
fourth stack is between the multiplex connection and the ground, the object 
being to give the same protection between the line and line as between the 
line and ground. The fourth stack is called the grounded leg of the arrester. 

rnstallation of Arresters.— When installing an arrester it is important 
that the wiring of the discharge circuit should furnish the shortest and most 
direct path from line to ground. Copper tubing is recommended for high 
voltage arresters installed with large 
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conductor as possible so as to eliminate unnecessary inductance and enable 
the arrester to properly handle high frequency disturbances. From the 
arrester to ground copper strip is sometimes more convenient to install than 

copper tubing for this 
can be fastened to the 
station wall and lead 
directly to the ground. 
It is important to se- 
cure a good ground 
connection and a plan 
better than the use of 
ground plate is to con- 
nect to several pipes 
driven six to eight feet 
in the ground and 
widely separated, but 
connected together 
with a liberal size of 
copper conductor. 
When plates are used 
at a distance from the 
arrester, as in the mud 
bank of a stream, a 
pipe should be driven 
in the ground near the 
arrester to make the 
ground connection as 
short as possible. 
Ground plates at a 
long distance are not 
satisfactory. It is ad- 
visable to measure the 
resistance of ground 
connections from time 
to time. According to 
R. T. Wagner in the 
General Electric Re- 
view ^ February, 1913, 
the resistance of a sin- 
gle pipe ground can be 

considered good when about 15 ohms. A simple method of checking up 
C(|p.dition of multiple pipe grounds is to divide the pipes into two groups 
and connect each group to a 110 volt lightning circuit with an ammeter 



Fig. 118. — Transfonner House Showing Outgoing Line and 
Lightning Arrester Connections 
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in series. If about 20 amp. flows and the pipes are well distributed the 
ground conditions are satisfactory for lightning arresters. 

Resistance of Grounds. — The data in Table 25 give the resistance of 
various ground connections under similar conditions. The results were 
secured from a number of types of ground connections installed at 10-ft. 
intervals. After allowing these to settle for a period of three months, 
measurements were taken every three months for a period of eighteen 
months over a wide range of temperature and moisture conditions. The 
resistance of any one type varied very little under any weather conditions, 
the maximum variation of any reading being 35 per cent, of the average 
value. 

Table 25. — Resistance of Different Types of Ground Connections 


No. 


Dk.scription 


1 

2 

3 

4 


10 lb. scrap copper set 6 ft. deep, surrounded by 10 lb. coke 
Copper plate, 5 ft. by 3H ft-, set 4 ft. deep, surrounded by 2 ft. crushed 
coke 

One 9-ft. length 1 black iron pipe driven 6 ft. in solid earth 
One 9-ft. length 1 M-in. galvanized-iron pipe driven 6 ft. in solid earth 


Ohms 


14.2 

5.6 

25.1 

24.5 


5 

6 

7 

8 


One 12-ft. length l}<^-in, black iron pipe driven 9 ft. in solid earth 
One 12-ft. length galvanized-iron pipe driven 9-ft. in solid earth 

Two 9-ft. lengths ^-in. galvanized-iron pipe set 6 ft. deep and coke 
tamped around pipes 

One 9-ft. length 1^-in. galvanized-iron pipe set 6 ft. deep and coke 
tamped around pipe 


14.S 

18.4 

15.2 

26.7 


9 

10 

11 

12 


Perforated metal cone 18 in. long, filled with charcoal, buried 6 ft. in 2 
ft. of coke 

Patented type of driven ground pipe^ 

Patented type of set ground connection 

Connection to city water system at faucet placed about 100 ft. from test 
grounds 


14.4 

19.5 
11.7 

00.44 


Rating of Lightning Arrester. — ^The voltage ratings of electrolytic light- 
ning arresters are given in column one of Table 26a, together with the 
minimum and maximum voltages at which they should be operated. All 
arresters on a system should be capable of operating at the generating 
station voltage. Manufacturers report that a mistake is often made in 
specifying an arrester of lower voltage for a substation than for the generat- 
ing station allowing for the line drop. Disastrous results often follow such 
an error since the generating station voltage may be thrown on the sub- 
station arresters when the load is light or is suddenly cut off the substation. 

Arrester Horn Gap Settings —The gap settings in the accompanying 
table are for the main and resistance horn gaps as recommended by the 
General Electric Company. When arresters are operated at higher or 
lower voltages than given in the table larger or smaller settings correspond- j 

ing to the operating voltage should be used. In case arresters are used t 

with charging resistances, the resistance gap should always be slightly 
smaller than the main gap in order to give a selective path for the discharges. 

The variations should be about as shown in the table. 
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Table 26a. Voltage Ratings amp Limits of Electbolytic Abkestbrs 


Rated Voltage 


Operating Voltage 


2500 

3300 

4600 


Miniinuin 


Maxiimjm 


1000 

2551 

3601 


2550 

2600 

4680 


6600 

10000 

12500 


4681 

7251 

11901 


7250 

11900 

14000 


15000 

17500 

20000 


14001 

16101 

18701 


16100 

18700 

21800 


25000 

30000 

35000 


21801 

27001 

32201 


27000 

32200 

37900 


40000 

45000 

50000 


37901 

43001 

48251 


43000 

48250 

53500 


60000 

70000 

90000 


53501 

64251 

75001 


64250 

75000 

95000 


IIOOOO 

140000 


95001 

115001 


115000 

145000 


Kecoiameadatiom by H. T. Wagaer, General Electric Review, February, 1913. 


Table 26b.— S ettings in Inches for Arresters With and Without Charging 
Resistance 


Arrester Voltage 

1 Main Gap 

1 Resistance Gap 


Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

2500 

3300 

4600 

% 

II 

34 

% 

% 

% 

Ms 

54 

6600 

10000 

12500 

% 

% 

% 

M 

% 

M 

Vs 

Vs 

54 

14 

M 

15000 

17600 

% 

Vs 

% 

% 

Vs 

54 

20000 

K 

V. 

Vs 

Ms. 

25000 

30000 

35000 

1.00 

IK 

IM 

% 

Vs 

Ws 

IK 

134 

54 

V 

1.0 

40000 

45000 

50000 

2% 

m. 

IK 

2y8 

IK 

2K 

3 

IM 

134 

134 

60000 

70000 

80000 

m 

6 

8 

3 

4 

5M 

4 

5J4 

25€ 

334 

90000 

10 

6K 



lOOOOO 

12}^ 

8K 



IIOOOO 

14 

10 



140000 

'j • " 

18 

13 




— : * I — • 

Recommendatioos by E. T, Wagner, General Electric BeHeu, February, 1913, 
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Other Forms of Arresters. — Other forms of arresters such as the multigap, 
horn gap, magnetic blowout and mechanical break designs are in use where 
the conditions are less severe than in connection with long transmission 
lines serving substation and important customers and where the operating 
conditions require a less expensive protective device than the electrolytic 
arrester. 

Protective reactance coils or choke coils are used to limit power to safe 
values at times of short circuit and to absorb and reflect high frequency 
oscillations by virtue of their inductance and resistance. They are also 
used as retardation coils with electro- 
lytic lightning arresters. Coils of from 
20 to 40 turns air insulated are usually 
satisfactory for this purpose. They are 
installed in series with the line, prefer- 
ably just outside a station between the 
apparatus and the lightning arresters. 

Overhead Ground Wires. — The 
value of the overhead ground wire is 
being realized more and more and the 
opinion held that the more of them the 
better the protection to lines against 
electrical and magnetic disturbances 
during lightning storms.* The most 
practical “protection is secured from 
four grounded parallel wires in a rec- 
tangular formation which gives the 
widest separation. These may be 
placed two above and two below the 
power conductors, or two above and one 
each side about on a level with the two 
lowest power conductors. Where a Used 
single ground wire is used it should be 

placed as near as practicable to the power conductors. When two grounded 
wires are used they should be separated as far apart as possible and as far 
as practicable should be on opposite sides of the power conductors. This 
will reduce to a minimum the transfer of surge energy to the power conduc- 
tors. Protection against the splitting of poles may be secured by vertical 
conductor which runs the height of the pole and has one end buried in the 
ground. Every fifth pole protected in this way serves as a protection from 
a direct bolt of lightning. A position of four ground wires recommended 

* “Theory of Parallel Grounded 'Wires and Production of High Frequencies in Trans- 
mission Lines,” by E. E. F. Creighton, “A. I. E. E. Proceedings,” June, 1916. 
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by Dr. E. E. F. Creighton where non-gronnded pins are used is shown in 
Fig. 119. To preserve the insulation afforded by the wooden cross arm the 
metallic connections of the laterally grounded wires are carried free of the 
cross arm. At one point in the circuit is shown a series resistance to bring 
the total resistance in the grounded loop up to a value at least equal to 
one-fifth of the critical damping resistance. 

Si2e of Ground "Wire. — From a mechanical standpoint the size of ground 
wire is dictated by the length of the span. To guard against sleet, practice 
seems to call for a in. stranded Siemens-Martin steel wire for a span of 
600 feet and for a span of about 250 feet and ordinary telegraph wire 
for spans of about 100 feet. The distance between the ground wire and the 
nearest conductor at the point of support should not be less than 70 per cent, 
of that allowed between the conductors, assuming that the ground wire is 
of steel and the conductors of copper or aluminum. When the ground wire 

is of the same material as con- 
ductors the same minimum 
clearances apply to it. 

With average cost of steel 
wire and cost of stringing the 
3^ in. ground wire will cost 
around $100 per mile. Each 
overhead ground wire can be 
FigA20.-EssentidFeataes of Arcing considered roughly as from 5 

per cent, to 1.0 per ctnt. of the 
cost of the line when its total cost, including steel towers, is considered from 
$2,000 to $12,000 per mile. 

Arcing Ground Suppressor. — Where a system is operated without 
grounded neutral interruptions to service have been successfully prevented 
from arcing grounds by use of the arcing ground suppressor. This device 
in the main consists of three single-pole independent motor-operated oil 
switches electrically and mechanically interlocked to prevent more than 
one operating at the same time. It is controlled by a balanced three-phase 
potential relay which remains inactive while the system is balanced, but 
when unbalanced due to the ground on one phase, it operates the corre- 
sponding phase of the suppressor which in turn grounds the same phase of 
the line, thus shunting the current and extinguishing the arc. Its action 
and effect on a transmission system was explained by Creighton and Whit- 
tlesey in 'A. I. E. E. Proceedings'^ of June, 1912. 

Arcing Homs and Eings. — ^These devices are sometimes used on insula- 
tors with the idea of forming terminals to take the craters of an arc in case 
of insulator flashover. It is thought that a large percentage of insulators 
reported destroyed by puncture are first cracked or broken hy the heat of 
an arc allowing current to fliow through the break and blow up the insulator. 
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The arcs may be due to lightning or disturbances in switching and against 
them it is not practicable to insulate. The arcing rings and horns such as 
shown in Fig. 121 limit the voltage of the destructive discharges over the 
insulator. The advantage of the ring design lies in the fact that the arc 

can form at any point around the insulator 
•3 in case it forms on the windward side it 

.| a bio-^ around without injury to the 

3 j insulator whereas with definite terminals the 

Z arc may be blown under the insulator and 

rH.H<N<Ncoco injure it, 

Horn gap spacings for different arrange- 
ggw ^ ththcmc^coco ments and voltages are given in the accom- 

I > ^JoS^SSo panying table. It must be understood that 

p S M ^ arcing horns and rings are not a makeshift 
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Fig. 121.’ 


Gap laches 

“Standard Gap Adjustments for Arcing 
Horn Combinations 


^ ^ (N to use poor insulators— they are simply one 

t^a> form of protection against line surges. 

g I S ^ Isolating Transformers to Reduce Arcing 

Ground Disturbances.— On the lines of the 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 

- practical use has been made for some time of 

m . z g the isolating transformer idea on a non- 

'I = = = = = = grounded neutral system. The usual plan, 
,Sl as worked out, provides for isolating the 

system at generating stations or at points 
where local distributing lines are supplied. 

As may he observed from the accompanying single line diagram (Fig. 

122), this arrangement exists at the Blue Island and Streator stations. 

The step-up transformer banks normally operate in parallel on the generat- 
ing bus, but are isolated on the high-tension side. Provision is made, 
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however, for parallel operation on a high-tension bus at Blue Island, or fox 
cutting the line through and by-passing the station at Streator, in case of 
transformer trouble or other unusual conditions. In this manner the sys- 
tem as a whole operates in parallel but in isolated sections, thus limiting 



in extent metallic inter-connections apd consequent disturbances to re- 
stricted areas. 

At the Streator installation, station-type regulators are installed on the 
low-tension side of the step-up transformer bank, which maintains proper 
regulation for the intervening points along the line extending to the west, 
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This appears to be one of the main advantages of the isolating scheme as 
■worked out in the system of high-voltage distribution. 

In the case of a metallically inter-connected system, a single defective 
insulator "which grounds a phase affects the entire system- local storms 
often develop in one section and cause a hazard to ser'vice in every other 
section. When isolating transformers are installed the disturbance of an 
accidental arcing ground on one section is confined entirely to that section, 
and still power may be transmitted without interference to and from all 
other sections as under normal conditions. Where isolating transformers 
are installed 1 to 1 units may be used or standard units which step the volt- 
age do'wn and up again to the transmission voltage. Delta connection of 
transformers is employed. 

In the development of high-voltage distribution systems, consisting of an 
inter-connected network of lines, the necessity of protective devices for 
localizing high-voltage disturbances becomes more and more apparent as 
the system is extended. The scheme of adapting the transformer for this 
purpose is proving to be an effective means in hmiting the extent of line 
disturbances, and unless some protective device is developed which will 
fulfill the requirements the transformer will he used, but perhaps in a modi- 
fied form, designed for the conditions imposed. 

Grounding vs. Insulating Metal Grossanns on Wood Poles.— The ad- 
visabihty of insulating as opposed to grounding the arms of wood pole lines 
depends upon whether or not it is advisable to nurse weak insulators and 
maintain service with grounds on the line. With insulated arms the insu- 
lating value of the pole to ground is retained and in case of an insulator 
failure only the two remaining insulators on the arm in question will be 
subjected to fulUine voltage whereas, with grounded arms or metal arms 
where the ground wire is clamped directly to the bayonet, two-thirds of 
the insulators on the line will have the full line voltage impressed across 
them, which is suye to locate any weak units, with a resultant short circuit 
and interruption of service until repairs are made. The problem is similar 
to that of grounding the neutral of a star connected system, and in general^ 
it is well to insulate the arms on lines serving important loads “with no other 
source of supply, and to ground the arms in networks or where emergency 
service is provided. For ungrounded systems better results will be ob- 
tained with ungrounded arms. Where the system neutral is grounded the 
metal cross arm should he earthed. 

Protecting Distribution Transformers. — Eesults of an extensive investi- 
gation to improve lightning protection for distribution transformers con- 
ducted by the Commonwealth Edison Company* have indicated that con- 

* “Studies in Lightning Protection on 4,000 V olt Circuits,” by D . W. Roper, A. I. E. E. 
Proceedings,” June, 1916, 
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siderable trouble from lightning can be eliminated by removing transformed 
terminal boards and installing lightning arresters on the same poles -with 
the transformers. These conclusions are drawn from a five-years’ investi- 
gation which included 3000 miles of circuit and 16,000 transformers. The 
records obtained have demonstrated, first, that the removal of the terminal 
boards from transformers would eliminate about 60 per cent, of the troubled 
due to lightning, and, second, that the installation of lightning arresters oo 
the same pole with each transformer made a very considerable additional 
reduction in the amount of trouble from lightning, as compared with pre- 
vious practice of installing a few arresters on the line poles. Regardless of 
whether the lightning arresters are on line poles or on transformer poleS) 
the protection appears to be improved by an increase in the number of 
arresters per square mile or per nolle of line. While a lightning arresteJ 
on the same pole with each transformer appears to be quite adequate pro- 
lection in a region where the transformers are reasonably close together, 
the protection appears to be inadequate where the transformers are sepa- 
rated by distances greater than 2,000 feet. Construction is considerably sim- 
plified by the use of self-contained arresters which do not require inspection. 
The modern types of lightning arresters are so free from trouble that 
the installation of a fuse in series with the arrester, for the purpose of 
disconnecting the arrester in case of trouble, is not warranted. While the 
installation of lightning arresters for the protection of transformers is 
not warranted by the saving in the cost of repairs to transformers, it can 
be justified because the quality of the service is improved thereby. 

Where transformers are separated by considerable distances, or are 
located at the end of a long line, the indications are that a single arrester 
on the transformer pole will prove inadequate. In order to secure the best 
protection, therefore, a certain minimum distance (not yet determined) 
between arresters should be decided on so as to protect against the light- 
ning strokes of moderate frequency and considerable volume, which cannot 
be discharged by a single arrester, and which are apparently a fair propor- 
tion of the total number of strokes. Lightning arresters protect trans- 
formers against a large fraction of the lightning strokes, but the rest of the 
strokes, which are probably of a very high frequency and large volume, 
are beyond the capacity of the arrester. Stated more specifically, some 
lightning strokes are of comparatively low frequency and moderate volume, 
so that an arrester placed anywhere along the portion of the line affected 
by the stroke will protect the transformers. This type of stroke is the only 
kind that is seriously affected by the old-fashioned scheme of scattering a 
few arresters along the line poles. For strokes of higher frequency it be- 
comes necessary to have the arresters nearer the transformers, and this may 
be accomplished in part by installing an arrester on the pole next adjacent 
to each transformer. For strokes of very high frequency, however, tli^ 
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arrester on the pole next adjacent to the transformer is no longer sufficient, 
and the arresters must be placed immediately alongside the transformer. 
There still remain strokes of such high frequency and volume that a single 
arrester on the transformer poles becomes inadequate on account of its 
^ limited discharge capacity. This may account for the damage done to the 

- transformers that are so protected. 
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CHAPTER V 

PLANT, LINE AND SUBSTATION COSTS 
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Unit Construction Costs for a Hydroelectric System. — The unit cost of 
constructing a complete electric service system depends upon local condi- 
tions, such as nature and location of generating station, character and extent 
of transmission and distribution lines, contour of land and construction 
difficulties, cost of labor for the section, transportation facilities, and the like. 

In what follows a graphi- 

^ I I cal analysis of construc- 

tion costs presented 

wMch shows the relative 

magnitudes of the differ- 

^ ent expenses as well as 

^ ^ represented 

i construction work 

I — called for by the Tallulah 

^ Falls hydroelectric plant 

^ ^ ^1 transmission system 

I of the Georgia Railway 

, i &PowerCompany, which 

o serves large areas in 

northern and central 

I Georgia. All of the charts 

0 5 10 15 20 zs 30 35 40 bascd on data pre- 

X.- ,oo , sented at a meeting of 

Fig. 123. — Relative Costs of Constructing Each Part of a . . t a-x .t. r 

Hydroelectric Plant the American Institute of 

Electrical Engineers at 

Philadelphia, Oct. 11, 1915 (Proceedings A. 1. E. E., Vol. XXXIV, pages 
2389 to 2442), by Charles G. Adsit, engineer for the Northern Contracting 
Company. 

First of all, the total expenses due to constructing each part of the sys- 
tem, including dam, tunnel, power house and lines, are compared. Then 
each expense is itemized and further compared to show the relative mag- 
nitudes of labor, material, transportation and miscellaneous items. As 
might be expected, these data show that labor is the largest item in con- 
structing each part of the plant. In building the dams the cost of cement, 
miscellaneous expenditures and cost of quarrying are next in magnitude, 
representing about 31 per cent, of the total expense. The expense of quar- 
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rying may be offset by the cost of sheet piling in country where the soil is 
such that water may seep under the dam. The plant, reinforcement and 
supervision costs are about equal per cubic yard of concrete laid. 



Tunnel Costs. — ^Excavating the tunnel cost about one and a third times 
as much as lining it, these two expenses constituting about 84 per cent, of 
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the total tunnel expense. Labor required about 65 per cent, of the total 
excavating expense, explosives, power and transportation making up 19 
per cent. more. The cost of cement and crushing stone was a large item 
in lining the tunnel. It is interesting to point out here that the hability 
insurance for the entire tunnel construction was slightly over $2 per linear 
foot, of which $1.52 per foot was for excavating and 45 cents for lining the 
tunnel. 

The cost of constructing the intake, which involved excavating about 
7,000 cu. yd. of rock and placing 2,670 cu. yd. of concrete, consists of $1,517 
per cu. yd. for excavating and $9.03 per cu. yd. for concreting. The con- 
struction of the surge tank, which was about 113 ft. deep and 2130 sq. ft. 
in cross-section, required the excavation of about 4,750 cu. yd. of rock at a 
cost of $2,166 per yd. About 700 tons of reinforcing steel were required in 
the tank and the lower 64 ft. of lining, costing $5.57 per cu. yd. 

Station Buildings. — Construction of the power-house building exclusive 
of the tailrace cost $6,056 per kilowatt installed. Of this concreting the 
foundations and substructure required 34.9 per cent. Handling, rnixing and 
laying brick, sand and cement cost 15.8 per cent. Next in magnitude were 
the costs of structural steel, other building material, rock excavation and 
tiling floors. Analyzing the equipment expense shows that the cost of 
furnishing and erecting the hydraulic equipment was about equal to the 
corresponding expense for the electrical equipment. 


Tabtf 28 —Representative Costs in Per Cent, foe Hydroelectric 
Construction (Averages for a Number of Plants) 


Plant 




Main Items 

OF Development Cost 


Kind of Development 

(a:>| 

(B) 

(BO 


(CO 

(D) 

fD') 

(E) 


CF) 

Small size low-head plant 


55 




6 


9 

(E')j 

30 

43 


20 

3 


34 




Medium size low-head plant 

Small size medium-head plant 

Large size medium-head plant 

38 

75 


'q 

10 

4 

32 

i2 

20 

oo 


22 

ir 


39 




Large size high-head plant 









where: ^ , r .• 

(A) Total cost of dam construction. 

(B Hydraulic work not including power house. 

(B') Hydraulic work not including power house building. 

(C) Total cost of low pressure penstock pipe. 

(CO Total cost of high-pressure penstock pipe. 

(D) Cost of Power station building. 

(DO Cost of Power station fully equipped, 

(E) Cost of turbines or waterwheels. 

(EO Total cost of hydraulic machinery. 

(F) Total cost of electrical equipment. 

Table 28 considers the following items of cost for a number of plants: 
the Diversion Works, covering costs of dam and intake; Flume or 
Conduit (headrace), covering costs of flume or pipe, tunnel or cana , 
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Receiver, covering surge-tank, stand-pipe or secondary reservoir; Pen- 
stocks, covering cost of pipe lines (pressure lines); Power House, covering 



costs of hydraulic substructure and machinery, superstructure, electrical 
equipment, miscellaneous equipment; Tailrace, covering costs of water 
conduit (tailrace) construction, pipe line or tunnel and grading. 

16 
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Transmissioa lines. — In constructing the main transmission line the 
cost of copper was the chief expense, with the costs of tower steel, founda- 
tions and right-of-way coming next, in the order named. Branch lines from 
the Atlanta substation have been built to Lindale (Ga.), 69.2 miles, and 
Newnan (Ga.), 42.1 miles, at an expense of $4,284.05 per mile and $4,687.90 
per mile respectively. Both lines are operated at 110,000 volts and consist 
of one No. OO stranded-copper circuit on 70 feet double-circuit towers. The 
Newnan line towers also carry a 20 mile, 22,000 volt No. OOOO circuit. 

Substation Costs. — ^The Boulevard substation at Atlanta, of the outdoor 
type, is designed for an ultimate capacity of 60,000 kw. All of the equip- 
ment for this rating has been installed except 30,000 kw. in transformers 
and control switches. The costs for this substation and other small sub- 
stations are shown in Table 29. 

Table 29. — Cost of Substations of Large and Small Ratings 



Cost pek 

Kilowatt 

Item 

Boulevard 

Substation. 

Small 

Substation 

Substructure 

Superstructure 

High-tension steel frames 

Total electrical equipment 

Water supply equipment 

$0,357 

0.961 

0.841 

3.783 

0.317 

$0,222 

1.942 

1.316 

S.128 

Total 

$6,259 

$11,608 


The small substations are almost identical in design and similar to the 
substation in Atlanta. There are five of these substations in operation, 
with a present rating of 16,500 kw. and an ultimate rating of 30,000 kw. 
One substation has a present rating of 1,500 kw., three a rating of 3,000 kw., 
and one a rating of 6,000 kw. The ultimate rating of each of the first four 
is double that at present, with the 6,000 kw. station arranged for a 9,000 kw. 
ultimate load. 

Cost of Telephone lines. — Considerable experimenting was necessary 
before a satisfactory telephone-line construction was secured. The tele- 
phone line fronn Tallulah Falls to Atlanta was completely reinsulated, using 
40,000 volt suspension-type insulators instead of the usual pin type. This 
work has made the unit cost appear high. The costs for about 200 miles 
of circuits are shown in Table 30. 

Table 30.— Cost per Mile of Telephone Lines 


Item I 

00-Mile Line 

69-Milk Line 

42-Mile Like 

Material 

Equipment 

Construction 

$299.59 

91.44 

119.89 

$289.84 

78.55 

100.10 

$370.63 

81.91 

103.58 

Total 

$510.92 

$468.49 

$556.12 
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Transmission Line Costs. — Cost figures for transmission lines can be 
given only in an approximate way, since the size and cost of the conductor 
and the nature of the country passed through greatly affect line costs. How- 



ever, in addition to the approximate estimates given under the heading of 
construction costs, page 180 , attention may be called to the following items 
which go to make up transmission fine costs. These items are cost of right- 
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of-way cost of conductors, cost of insulators, and cost of towers. The relatioi 
of the last two items are approximately shown in Fig. 130. These curve 




Fie 131.— A Design of Metal Cross Arm for Voltages up to 60,000. 1 or die 33 

Volt Ser^ce Referred to in Table 30, A=36 in.; B = 12.3 m.; 0 = 6 m., D-12 
B = 13.5 in.; and F = 50 in. 


show relative costs of mechanical equipment rather than give any pre 
data and must not be taken except as an approximate average for line 




31.— Transmission Line Costs for 3-Phase, 33,000 Volts Usma Type of Pole and Cross 
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general. The cost of right-of-way varies according to the value of the land 
in the territory crossed, and in all cases is more than the value considered 
for farming purposes. This cost may be taken, however, as about $200 per 
acre, so that a right-of-way 100 feet wide calling for twelve acres to the 
mile, the right-of-way cost is about $2,400 per mile. This is an additional 
cost not shown in the curves. 

As observed from the curves, the controlling factors of line costs over and 
above right-of-way are tower costs and insulator costs. As the size and 
price of insulators is increased, the economical length of span would be in- 
creased so it follows that the higher the voltage, the longer the span. For 
an average voltage line, the economical span is somewhere between 300 
and 700 feet, with medium weight towers (see Table 79) structure. Foun- 
dation costs are practically constant, due to the fact that the strength of 
the foundation against a force tending to pull it out of the ground is pro- 
portional to the weight of the foundation. Thus the cost of the foundation 
is proportional to this force, resulting in a practically constant value for the 
cost of foundation per lOOO feet of line. 

Cost of Rural lines. — ^As generally contended by electric service com- 
panies and forcibly brought out by the accompanying data, service can 
be supplied to sparsely-settled districts at a profit only by employing 
inexpensive line construction. There is another alternative, that of 
charging higher rates, but usually rates are already as high as the business 
will bear or as high as feasible. Therefore, any specifications which 
will impose stringent requirements on such lines will tend to deter de- 
velopments. 

The accompanying data were compiled by the 1916 committee on over- 
head lines of the National Electric Light Association to show that many 
minor distribution lines in sparsely-settled districts bring in little if any 
return on the investment they represent. While these data are not exten- 
sive they represent the economics of lines of this character. In addition 
they indicate the cost of constructing similarly equipped lines. More 
figures were not given for Eastern territories because few lines serving 
low-density loads are installed there, it being the practice of many of the 
larger companies not to install lines unless the revenue in sight is sufficient 
to make the lines profitable. The negative return on the investments 
represented in many cases were not shown to discourage supplying service 
to thinly populated territories but to point out that any legMation that 
requires more costly line construction may have a deterrent influence on 
extensions of this type. Unfortunately the data refer to lines which have 
been constructed during 1914 to 1916, so that the figures do not show 
the final financial status, since the gross revenue from a line will increase 
year by year if new business is developed along it. 1 his increase, however, 
will be partially offset by the carrying charges on additional investment, in 
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service connections and equipment and the increased operating and main- 
tenance charges. 

In preparing these tables interest was assumed at 7 per cent, in all cases, 
althongh it is probable that the average rate at which money was secured 
was over this amount. Depreciation was comprised of 8 per cent, for lines 
exclusive of conductors, 2 per cent, for conductors, and 3 per cent, for ser- 
vices, transformers and street lighting equipment. The values for opera- 
tion and maintenance were taken from plant records, and where taxes were 
not included they were estimated at 1.5 per cent. The cost of power was 
included in the records submitted except in the cases of the southern Cali- 
fornia group and the first of the central California group for which an 
estimated cost of three-fourths of 1 cent per kilowatt-hour at the point 
delivered to the transmission line was assumed. ® 

The ten groups of lines analyzed have an average length of service of 1.6 
years and show an average deficit equal to 8.7 per cent, of the investment 
or 50 per cent, of the gross revenue. They can, therefore, be placed on a 
profitable basis only by increasing the rates (not feasible) on the same load 
or doubling the load without extending the lines. If it should take too 
long to double the load, however, the deficit accruing during development 
would he difficult to remove. It may be pointed out that several lines yield- 
ing a gross revenue of less than $200 a mile show a smaller deficit than the 
average because of the lower cost of couatruction. This is due to the use 
of long spans, small conductors (in some cases iron), and light construction, 
the initial cost, including services, being usually little if any greater than 
®1,000 per mile. 

While the accompanying data seem to indicate that there are no returns 
from any minor distribution lines, indirect benefits may accrue from the 
general development afforded, the good-will secured from willingness to 
serve and the sale of otherwise surplus power. 


Table 32. — Cla.ssipica'tion op Line Investments* for Minor Distribution Lines 



Eastern 

Washington 

15 

ll 

!5 

li 

$ 

^ i 

W 0 

B a 

Central 

California 

o' 

1 

1 

P 

Illinois 


Average 

[Number of lines 

! 7 

0 

13 

4 

58 I 


3 

5 

4 

2 


Total leagth 

100.5 

3.8 

40.4 

150.5 

109.4 1 

idd.o 

29.4 

52.8 

31.3 

12.0 

630 

Cost per mile: 












Right-of-way 

$5 


$32 

$29 


. , 

$30 

$1 

$80 

$208 


Physical cost exclnsire of 












conductor 

74.5 

$585 

317 

534 

. . 


524 

500 

836 

1,654 


Conductor 

280 

349 

181 

094 



353 

228 

847 

478 


Services, transformers. 












street lighting, equip- 












ment, etc. 

193 

558 

228 

695 

- . 

. . 

424 

197 

513 

228 


Overhead costs 

122 

298 

177 

33 


.. 

69 

74 

210 

182 


Total 

$1,345 

SI, 790 

$935 

$1,985 

$860 

$1,560 

$1,400 

$1,000 

CO 

m 

$2,750 

$1,610 


* See table 52a for equipment of lines. 



Table 32a.-CosT a.nd Retubns of Minor Distribution Lines 
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Economics of Small Outdoor Substations 
Service Requirements of SmaU Substations.— The data and brief de- 
scnptions which follow were presented by N. Nesbitt Teague in the Elec- 
trical World, June 10, 1916, to show examples of a successful supply of 
power by the use of the small outdoor substation; the cost of construction 
for the stations and extensions thereto; the operating and load conditions; 
the extent and nature of the demand and the equipment operated. These 
stations are operated on a 13,000 volt, three-phase, 60 cycle, isolated delta 
distnbution network located in the South and serve industrial plants such 
as cotton nulls, cotton oil mills, kaolin mines, sihc mills, chemical and fer- 
I izer works, etc. Twenty-four-hour service is required and interruptions 
to this service would cause an inestimable loss to, say, the cotton mill, 
where hundreds of operatives would be idle, or to the brick yard, where 
hundreds of bricks would be burned if the blowers were idle. Such concerns 
as this, whose old steam-engine advocates are yet dubious of central station 
service, must be pleased if the company is to hold its present customers and 
similar loads in its locality. Typical contracts are cited to 
s ow the nature of the agreements of the company with its consumer, and 
the losses and penalties for service interruptions. The following is a con- 
tract with a cotton mill served by the substation referred to in Table 42. 

Secondary Power Contract for Electrical Energy 
Agreement entered into this day of , 191., between the 

* ■ ‘ * company, hereinafter called the company,” and the 

Manufacturing Company, hereinafter caUed the '^customer.” 

• consideration of the mutual covenants and agreements here- 
inafter contained, the parties hereto agree with each other as follows: 

(1) The company agrees to furnish to the customer, and the customer agrees to take 

rom company (except when prevented by causes beyond the control of either party), 
for and during a period of five years beginning. , or as soon as the com- 

pany shall be able to deliver energy to the customer, and a complete connection is made 
betiveen the transmission lines of the company and the completely installed electrical 

apparatus of the customer, which shall not be later than." all electrical 

energy hereinafter defined as secondary power, in the form of three-phase alternating 
current at a pressure of approximately 13,000 volts, and at a normal frequency of 60 
cycles per second with allowable variation of three per cent. (3%) above or below nor- 
inal, that shall be required by the customer for the operation of its cotton mills located 
^ -A ’ u • * to the extent and for the operation of a maximum demand of 625 hp. 

(2) By secondary power'' is meant such energy as the company agrees to furnish 
and supply eight months out of each consecutive twelve months' period of this agree- 
ment, and IS such energy as the company reserves to itself the right to shut off and dis- 
continue the supply thereof, by giving the customer twenty-four hours' notice of its 
intention to discontinue the supply, and being such energy as the customer agrees to 
resume the use of within twenty-four hours after the receipt by it of notice from the com- 
p^y that the company is ready to supply and furnish said energy to the customer, pro- 
vided that the company shall not shut ofi and discontinue such supply during an aggre- 
gate period of more than four (4) months in each consecutive twelve (12) month period 
of this agreement. 
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(3) The customer shall pay to the company one dollar (SI) per month for each horse- 
power of maximum demand recorded by the instruments of the company, for all energy 
used between the hours of 6.30 a. m. and 6*.30 p. m., and one dollar ($1) per month for 
each horsepower of maximum demand used between the hours of 6.30 p. m. and 6.30 

а. m. The customer shall, however, have the option of paying for electrical energy 
used between the hours of 6.30 p. m. and 6.30 a. m., on any working day, or at any time 
on any Sunday at the rate of one and one-half cents (1.5 cents) per kilowatt-hour. The 
customer shall have the right to use electrical energy from 6.30 a. m. to 6.30 p. m. on any 
Sunday, for the purpose of repairs to any of its machinery, apparatus or buildings with- 
out extra charge. 

The customer agrees, however, that the aggregate amount of such monthly bills shall 
not be less than the sum of three thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars ($3,750) per 
year, which shall be termed the ^‘minimum charge.” 

Should the company fail to supply energy to the customer during the full period of a 
month as hereinafter defined in section four the charges of one dollar ($1) per month 
shall be reduced proportionately. 

(4) A period of a day as used in this agreement shall be understood to commence at 

б. 30 a. m. and end at 6.30 a. m., twenty-four hours later, and a period of a month shall 
be considered as the days in the particular calendar month less Sundays. A. horsepower 
shall be considered as the equivalent of 746 watts. 

(5) The maximum demand shall be measured by the company on the primary side 
of the service transformers at a pressure of approximately 13,000 volts by such graphic 
recording meters as the company may install at its expense on the premises of the cus- 
tomer in a suitable place or building provided by the customer; and shall be considered 
as the maximum rate of use of the electrical energy enduring through any ten-minute 
period except that any maxdmum demand occurring on any Monday morning before 
12 o'clock noon, shall not be considered. The electrical energy shall be considered as 
delivered at the point of measurement. Peaks due to short-circuit or accidents to the 
apparatus of either party to be disregarded. 

(6) It is distinctly understood and agreed that in the event the maximum demand 
exceeds that provided in the first clause, the minimum charge as provided in the third 
clause shall increase in the same ratio as such increase bears to such demand. 

(7) The customer agrees to pay all bills due the company within ten days after 

rendered, at the company’s office in the city of If the customer shall 

at any time be in default of payment for more than ten days the company shall have the 
right to suspend the delivery of electrical energy after having given the customer ten 
days' notice in writing of its intention to do so. By suspending the delivery of energy 
for such cause the company forfeits none of its legal rights. If the customer shall at any 
time be in default for thirty (30) days, the company may declare this agi’eement void, 
by giving written notice of its desire to do so. Such termination shall not relieve the 
customer of its liability to the company, and the customer shall pay to the company as 
liquidating damages, but not as a penalty, the sum which should have accrued on the 
basis of the minimum charge in the un expired portion of the term of this agreement. 

(8) It is distinctly understood and agreed that the electrical energy to be supplied 
hereunder shall not be resold or used for light except in the buildings, stores, halls, 
chiirches, schools and miU. tenements owned by the customer on premises where said 
energy is used for power purposes or the lighting of the streets of the mill village of the 
customer; nor by any other firm, person or corporation than the customer, nor hy the 
customer, except upon the premises and for the purposes herein specified. 

(9) The customer may increase the maximum demand by giving notice to the com- 
pany six (6) months in advance of the time said increase shall go into eSect. The 
company, however, will not reserve any power except as herein specified for the use of 
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the customer and will not increase the amount it shall deliver to the customer if it does 
not have the capacity available. 

In consideration of the right to increase the maximum demand and provided the com- 
pany is ready and able to supply the customer all the electrical energy it may require 
during the life of this agreement or any renewal period thereof the customer agrees not 
to use any electrical energy other than that furnished by the company except such as 
may be generated by the customer. 

(10) Customer shall have the right to renew this agreement for a further period of five 
years imder the same terms and conditions as this agreement in all respects j except as to 
the right to change from secondary to primary power as provided in section eleven hereof, 
by giving the company written notice of its intention to so renew, one year previous to 
the expiration of the first five-year period. 

(11) The customer is to have the right at any time within the five years from the time 
this agreement goes into effect but not thereafter to change the service herein contracted 
for from secondary to primary power, in which case the customer agrees to pay the rate 
of one dollar and fifty cents (11.50) per month per horsepower, measurement and de- 
livery to be as provided in the fifth clause. 

(12) It is understood and agreed that should the customer change this agreement or 

provide for the use of primary power, then and in that event the minimum charge as 
provided in the third and sixth clauses shall increase in the same proportion as one dollar 
and fifty cents bears to one dollar. ^ 

(13) All meters and other appliances and equipment, which may be at any time in-- 
stalled in the customer’s premises at the compai^’s expense, shall remain the property 
of the company. (It is understood and agreed that the company will bear the expense 
of necessary repairs not occasioned by the negligence or acts of the customer or its em- 
ployees, to the service transformers owned by and located on the premises of the customer, 
provided such transformers are operated in accordance with the reasonable rules and 
regulations of the company.) 

(14) All meters shall be tested and calibrated from time to time at the option of the 
company, or at the request of the consumer. Any meter tested and found not to be 
more than two per cent. (2%) in error shall be considered as correct and accurate. If 
any meter shall be found to register more than two per cent. (2%) in error, proper pro- 
portionate correction shall be made in the bill for the electrical energy extending back 
to the prior test, but in no event shall such correction extend back beyond thirty (30) 
days previous to the date on which such inaccuracy shall be discovered by such test. 

(15) It is further understood and agreed that the customer hereby grants and conveys 
to the company the rights of ingress and egress and the right to erect poles and accessories, 
string its wire across or over the customer’s property for the purpose of connecting to the 
company’s service the customer’s electrical installation at the point of delivery, and the 
removal of its poles, wires, accessories and other electrical equip)ment, this right to re- 
main in full force and effect during the term of this agreement or any renewal period 
thereof and a reasonable time thereafter. 

(16) Any question in dispute under this agreement shall be submitted to three arbi- 
trators, one to be chosen by each party, and the third to be selected by the arbitrators 
thus chosen. 

The decision of the majority shall be binding and conclusive upon the parties hereto. 

(17) This contract is executed in duplicate and shall enure to and be binding upon the 
successors and assigns of the respective parties hereto. 

In Witness Hereof: The parties have caused this contract to be executed by their 
duly authorized officers the day and year first above written. 

Attest Signed: 
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Peimeaby Power Contract for Electrical Energy 
In tlie eyeat of the customer taking ^'primary power/’ the contract 
differs from the above somewhat as follows : (This particular contract is for 
service to a silk mill, data for which are given in. Table 41.) 

The electrical energy to be furnished under this agreement shall be ^'primary pover,’’ 
provided, however, that whenever the maximum demand as hereinafter defined shall 
reach 200 hp., the customer shall have the option to call for ‘'primary power'' instead of 
^‘secondary power." By "primary power" is meant such energy as the company agrees 
to furnish and supply every day in the year between the hours of 6 a. ni. and 6 p. in. 
(except when prevented by the causes specified in section sixteen hereof)- Nothing 
herein shall, however, require the customer to take electrical energy from the company 
exceeding a maximum demand of fifty (50) horsepower, unless or until the customer shall 
elect to take a maximum demand of two hundred (200) horsepower of secondary or 
primary power as hereinafter provided. 

Until the customer shall elect to take a maximum demand of two hundred (200) horse- 
power of secondary or primary power, the customer agrees to pay the company for electri- 
cal energy taken each month hereunder as follows: 

(a) At the rate of twenty-five dollars (|25) per year for each horsepower of maximum 
demand theretofore recorded by the instruments of the company between the hours of 
6 a. m. and 6 p. m. of each day; and in addition thereto: 

(b) At the rate of twenty-five dollars (125) per year for each horsepower of maximum 
demand theretofore recorded by the instruments of the company between the hours of 
6 p.m. and 6 a., m. of each day, provided, however, that the customer shall only be re- 
quired to pay under this paragraph (b) the proportion of such monthly charge as the 
number of days in the month during which electrical energy shall be taken by the cus- 
tomer between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. shall bear to the number of days in the 
month. 

The customer agrees that the aggregate amount of payments for each year shall not 
be less than the sum of dollars, hereinafter the minimum charge. 

Should the company fail to supply the energy during the full period of a month, then 
in that event the charge per horsepower per month shall be prorated on the basis of the 
number of days in the month in which the energy was supplied and furnished by the 
company. 

The following clause is part of the service contract to a cotton bagging 
and waste mill. 

The company agrees that in case the delivery of energy to the customer shall be in- 
terrupted at any time or times between the hours of 6.30 a. m. and 6.30 p. in. for a longer 
period than five (5) consecutive minutes, for causes other than those specified in contract, 
the customer shall be entitled to payment by the company of . 

0.25 cent per minute for the first hour of such interruption. 

0.15 cent per minute for the second hour of such interruption. 

0.083 cent per minute for the third aud each succeeding hour. 

A maximum demand shall be the average of daily maximum half-hour demands for 
the working day in each month, and shall be measured by the company on the primary 
side of the service transformers, etc. 

line and Substation Construction.— The species of poles used in all line 
construction is chestnut, classes “A.” and “E,” that conform to standard 
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N. E. L. A. specifications. Georgia pine six-pin cross-arms are used after 
a treatment in hot creosote. Locust pins carry 0. B . and Thomas insulators. 
The three wires are carried on the pole and end pins. The overhead ground 
wire has not been used universally and extensions are usually made without 
this feature. Bayonets grounded on each pole are used in some instances 
to protect the pole from lightning. Disconmecting switches have been used 
freely in order that various sections may be cut off and trouble localized, 
without causing lengthy interruptions to other customers on the line or 
lines. 

The method of operating this system takes into account the distribution 
of the load, and means are provided for more than one source of power to 
all customers wherever possible. 

The small outdoor substations that have been installed may be con- 
structed very economically and efficiently by using one or more poles and 
locating the transformers at their base. It has been found advisable to 
locate the transformers near the ground, instead of raising them on plat- 
forms of steel framework, since they are easily removed if necessary, much 
more accessible for repairs, or to obtain oil for tests, or to filter and dry 
out should the oil require it. A neat fence is usually built for safety pro- 
tection, inclosing the installation. With this arrangement the installation 
will be just as safe as if the transformers were raised some 10 or 15 ft. from 
the ground. 

When the transformers are not too heavy, and the installation does not 
warrant the cost of a concrete foundation, a couple of old iron rails imbedded 
in the earth serve the purpose very well. Where the transformers are large 
and heavy, steel tower structures with concrete bases, or steel frame bases, 
are installed, but the units are not raised more than 1 foot off the ground. 

Switches, Fuses, Arresters and Meters. — The switches and fuses used 
on these stations are Burke horn gap. General Electric types D-7 and LG-9 
and Delta Star designs. Due to the high cost of replacing the chemically 
filled fuses, home-made horn type fuses have been placed on this equip- 
ment, and in some instances these fuses have been placed directly on top 
of the transformers so that they are accessible to renewal. The switches 
are arranged to operate from this location. Aluminum, copper, etc., 
string fuses are tested before they are installed. 

Lightning is the cause of the most serious operating troubles in this 
locality, therefore the selection of the proper arrester is vital. Lines and 
stations have been equipped with designs other than the electrolytic alumi- 
laum cell type, but, of course, it is doubtful if the desired result of protecting 
electrical equipment from surges or the lightning menace has heen accom- 
plished. It is hoped that the installation of reactprs, in some cases, between 
outside lines and the equipment, to drain off the surge through horn gaps 
to ground, has minimized the damage to transformers and inside apparatus; 
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however, they do not offer full protection to line insulators nor take care 
of high frequency. The aluminum cell type of arrester has met the 
demand most desirably and has been installed whenever the installation 
warrants its cost and especially at the end of the lines. 

The meters are usually located directly on the installation or in an adj a- 
cent building. The metering has been performed on the primary side, or the 
secondary side of the installation, according to conditions or the desires of 
the customer. In general when metering on the 13,000-volt side, the po- 
tential and current transformers are housed in special boxes and the meter 
placed in the same box on the pole adjacent to transformers or near them. 
The meter is mounted so as to be accessible for test and easily read 
through a glass in tlie front door. It is installed on a pole when the metering 
is done from the secondary side. Polyphase watt-hour meters are used 
to record the kilowatt-hour consumption, and where required, maximum 
demand or graphic recording wattmeters are used. 

In general the only disadvantages which are pointed out by the advo- 
cates of in-door substations are: the greater risks to the public, the 
difficulty in making repairs and the less rehability to service. In the 
installations made, the first objection is remedied by the wire fence, and 
the latter is not so objectionable in the South, where there are few snow 
or sleet storms. 

Tabxe 33— Cost* of Substation Construction ro Serve a Cotton Seed Oil Mill 

The substation is rated as 900 leva. The primary voltage is 13,000, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 
and the secondary 440 volts. This installation is located 25 feet from the main distribu- 


tion line. 

Cost Items 

Foundations S 105.00 

Three 300 kva, transformers (G.E.) 2,416.00 

One set G. E. type LG-9, 300 amp. 22,000-volt switches 110.38 

One set G. E. electrolytic aluminum cell arresters 321.75 

Steel hamework, conaplete 91.00 

Hardware, material, etc. 105.32 

Labor 1S0.77 

Meter and current transformers 95.00 


Total cost of substation $3,425.27 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere 3.80 

Contract Data 

Duration of contract Eive years 

Horsepower contracted for 1,200 to 1,500 

Hours of service Twent^gfour 

Months of service Eight 

Service charge per kilowatt-hour used 6.6 nulls 

Guaranteed minimum per year 16,000 

Kilowatt-hours consumed per month 289,900 

Gross revenue per month . 11,913 


The installation serves a cotton seed oil mill and cotton seed feed mills. The following 
is the motor equipment: Three 150 hp. General Electric slip ring form M ; three 150 hp. 
Westinghouse form HE.; and two 50 hp. General Electric squirrel cage form K motors. 
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It is understood that the customer has the privilege of canceling the contract at the end 
of two years by giving ninety days’ notice and the payment of $1,000 as liquidating 
damages, but not as a penalty. Under the same conditions the contract may be termi- 
nated at the end of three years by the payment of $800, and at the end of four years 
by the payment of $300. 


Table 34— Cost of Substation Construction to Serve a Chemical Fertilizer 

Works 

The installation is rated at 200 kva. The primary voltage is 13,000, three-phase, 60 
cycles; secondary 220 volts, two-phase. The substation is located 4800 ft. from the 
main distribution line. 

Substation Costs 


Two 100 kva. General Electric transformers, one Westinghouse meter, Delta 
Star switches and fuses 
Poles, cross-arms, insulators and hardware 
One set General Electric electrolytic aluminum cell arresters 
Copper for bus 
Fence and miscellaneous 
Labor 


$1,500.00 

37.56 

365.50 

12.50 

60.00 

90.00 


Total cost of substation $2,054.56 

Total cost of extension $960.01 

Total cost of extension plus substation $3,014.57 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere (extension plus substation) ’ 15.00 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere (substation only) 10.00 


Contract Data 


Duration of contract 

Horsepower contracted for 250 

Hours of service 

Service charge per kilowatt-hour used 

Guaranteed minimum payment 

Actual kilowatt-hours consumed per annum 


Five years 

aggregate normal rated capacity in motors 
Twenty-four for eight months 
11.0 mills 
$1,500.00 
173,300 


Power is used for the manufacture of fertilizer. The following motors are operated : 
One 150 hp. General Electric form P slip-ring;, one 35, two 25, and three 5 hp. General 
Electric form K squirrel cage. Transformers are Scott connected. 


Table 35 — Cost of Substation Construction to Serve a Cotton Bagging and 

Waste Mill 

The installation required is rated as 750 kva. The primary voltage is 13,000, three- 
phase, 60 cycle; secondary 550 volts, three-phase. 

Cost of Extension 

One Westinghouse polyphase meter; one curve drawing wattmeter and equip- 


,,.^en^t _ I 450.00 

Nine disconnecting switches • 99.00 

No, 4 H. D. copper guys and strains 98.25 

100!00 

Poles, cross-arms, insulators and hardware 98.00 

Conduit 93.50 

Labor 16o!o0 


Total cost of extension 

Contract Data 

Duration of contract 
Horsepower contracted for 
Houm of service 

Service charge^ per horsepower per month 
Guaranteed minimum payment 


$1,098.75 

Five years 
970 maximum 
Twenty-four for twelve months 
$1.25 
$2,750 yearly 
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The customer furnished the substation, transformers and all such equipment. The 
contract is for secondary power to be used as follows; In the bagging mill by one 200 hp. 
General Electric synchronous motor; four 35 hp. and two 50 hp. General Electric 
squirrel cage motors; in the waste mill by one 100, one 75, two 50, two 35, and two 5 hp. 
General Electric squirrel cage induction motors, and five 20, one 15, and two 35 hp. 
General Electric squirrel cage induction motors used on hoists and miscellaneous ap- 
paratus. The meter is placed in superintendent’s office, some 400 feet from installation. 
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Table 36 — Cost op Substation Construction to Serve a Fertilizer Plant and 

Oil Mill 

The installation required is rated at 600 kva. The primary voltage is 13,000, three- 
phase, 60-cycle; secondary 220 volts, two-phase. The substation is located 400 feet from 
the main distribution line. 

Substation Costs 


Two 300 kva. Westinghouse transformers $1,700.50 

Three General Electric type D7 fuses and switches 56.70 

Poles, insulators, cross-arms and hardware 43.00 

Copper for bus 88.78 

Meter and equipment 312.60 

Meter house 37.40 

Fence 25.00 

Labor 67.00 


Total cost of substation 
Cost of extension 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere, extension plus substation 
Cost per kilovolt-ampere, substation only 


$2,330.98 

258.00 

4,.31 

3.88 


Contract Data 

Duration of contract . Five years 

Horsepower contracted for, 

200 on basis of 475. This basis to increase in same proportion as motor in- 
stallation increases. 

Hours of service Twenty-four for eight months’ minimum 

Service charge per horsepower per month $0.75 

Additional charge per kilowatt-hour used 5.0 mills 

Guaranteed minimum payment $1,800 

Gross revenue from September to February $4,364 


The transformers are Scott connected and furnish power for the following motors:'* 
One 100, one 150, one 60 hp. General Electric slip-ring form M motors used in the press 
and linter rooms. Two 50 hp. General Electric squirrel cage form K motors in the cake 
mill. The following General Electric squirrel cage form K motors: one 35 on an ele- 
vator, one 5 in shop, one 10 and one 15 in fertilizer plant and two 150 hp. slip-ring to be 
installed on liters. The above rates apply during the customer’s operating season. 
Electric energy used after the close of the regular operating season or during the period 
known as the dormant period, shall be paid for at the company’s regular retail rates. 
During the operating season current used for lighting shall be billed under this contract; 
during dormant period to be paid at the company’s regular lighting rates. 


Table 37 — Cost op Substation Construction to Serve a Cotton Oil Mill 
The installation is rated at 300 kva. The primary voltage is 13,000, 60 cycle, three- 
phase; secondary, 220 volts, three-phase. The installation is located 2450 feet from the 
main distribution line. 

17 
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Cost Items 

Three 100 kva. Westinghoxise transformers ^ 11,350.00 

Three 15,000 volt, 30 amp. General Electric type D7 switches and fuses 56.10 

Poles, insulators, cross-arms and hardware 35.90 

Copper for bus 14.48 

Watt-hour meter and equipment 120.00 

Labor 45.00 

Fence, paint and miscellaneous 40.40 

Total cost of substation $1,663.48 

Total cost of extension 875.52 


Total cost of extension plus substation $2,538.00 

Cost per Mlovolt-ampere (extension plus substation) 8.46 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere (substation only) 5.54 

Contract Data 

Duration of contract Two years 

Horsepower contracted for ^ 350 

Hours of service Twenty-four for eight months 

Service charge per kilowatt-hour 8.8 mills 

Guaranteed minimum payment $1,350.00 

Gross revenue per eight months 4,992.00 

The above rates apply during customer's operating season, the customer being allowed 
to disconnect service, and no charge being made during the shutdown or dormant period. 
The power is used for cotton-seed houses and oil mill. The plant operates the following 
motors: One 100 and one 150 hp. slip-ring General Electric form M; one 10, one 75 and 
three 50 hp. squirrel cage General Electric form K, and two 50 -hp. slip-ring form M 
Wagner motors. 


* Table 38 — Cost op Substation Constbuction to Serve Auto Tire Plant 
The installation required is rated at 300 kva. The primary voltage is 13,009, three- 
pkase, 60 cycles; secondary, 220 volts, two-phase. The substation is located 4000 feet 


from the main distribution line. 

Substation Costs 

Two 150 kva. General Electric transformers and Westinghouse meter $1,350,00 

One set Delta Star fuse switches and arresters 160,00 

Disconnects rack and copper for bus 86.00 

Meter box 35.00 

Poles, cross-arms, insulators and hardware 21.00 

Fence and miscellaneous 30.00 

Labor 648.00 


Total cost of substation $1,730.00 

Total cost of extension 1,366.00 


Total cost of extension plus substation 

Cost per kOovolt-ampere (extension plus substation) 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere (substation only) 


Duration of contract 
Horsepower contracted for 
Hours of service 

Service charge for horsepower per fl-nmim 
Additional charge per kilowatt-hour used 
Guaranteed minimum payment 
Actual kilowatt-hour consumed per anmiTYt 
Gross revenue per fl.n-nnm 


tion $3,096.00 

n plus substation) 10.30 

m only) 5.76 

Contract Data 

Five years 
200 

Twenty-four for twelve months in 1915 
annum $9.00 

IT used 1.0 cent 

$159 per month 

r annum 138,596 

$2,132.00 


The transformers are Scott connected, furnishing power for the following motors: 
One 150, one 75, one 35 and five 5 hp. TTestinghouse slip-ring and two hp. 
General Electric squirrel-cage motors. 
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Table 39 Cost of Substation Construction for Cotton Oil Mill and Gin 
The tatallation called for a total rating of 450 kva. The primary voltage is 13,000, 
toee-phase, 60 cycles; secondary, 550 volts, three-phase. This substation is located 
6500 ft. from the main distribution line. 

Substation Costs 

Three 150- kva. General Electric transformers $2 650.50 

One set of Delta Star arresters and fuses Nso'oo 

Copper for bus • 3o!59 

Three disconnects 31.50 

Two meters 8o!oO 

Poles, cross-arms, insulators and hardware 50.01 

. 17o!oo 

Pence, pamt and miscellaneous 40.40 

53.203.00 
2,049.00 

55.251.00 
11.70 

7.10 


Total cost of substation 
Cost of extension 

Cost of extension plus substation 
Cost per kilovolt-ampere (extension plus substation) 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere (substation only) 

Contract Data 

Duration of contract* Pive years 

Horsepower contracted for 4S0 

Hours of service Twenty-four 

Service charge per horsepower per month $0.75 

Additional charge per kilowatt-hour used 5.0 milla 

Guaranteed minimum payment $1,800.00 per year 

Actual kilowatt-hours consumed per year 1 091 094 

Gross revenue per year $6,659.00 

The metering is done on the secondary side of the transformers. The power is used 
by the following General Electric motors: Two 50, one 75 form K squirrel-cage induc- 
tion motors; one 75, one 100 form M slip-ring motors; one 200-hp. form L internal 
resistance induction motor. 

Table 40 — Cost of Substation Construction to Serve a Kaolin Mine 
The installation required is rated at 150 kva. The primary voltage is 13,000, three- 
phase, 60 cycles; secondary, 550 volts, three-phase. The substation is located 7900 ft. 
from the main distribution line. 

SUBSTATIQN CoSTS 

Three 50-kva. General Electric transformers $963.00 

Burke horn-ty^ie switches, fuses, disconnects 300.00 

Meter and equipment (Westinghouse) 220,00 

Poles, insulators, cross-arms and hardware 51*69 

Copper, guys, etc. 21,01 

Labor 33 00 

Fence, transportation, miscellaneous 49.00 

Meter house 37]40 

Total station costs $1,681.00 

Cost of extension l|372!00 

Total cost extension and station $3,053.00 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere (extension and station) 20.35 

. Cost per kilovolt-ampere (station only) 11.20 

Contract Data 

Duration of contract Two years 

Horsepower contracted for 100 

Hours of service Twenty-four for twelve months 

Service charge per horsepower per month $0.75 

Additional charge per kilowatt-hour 11.0 mills 

Guaranteed minimum payment $100.00 per month 


$963.00 

300.00 

220.00 
51.69 
21.91 

38.00 

49.00 
37.40 

$1,681.00 

1,372.00 

$3,053.00 

20.35 

11.20 

Two years 
100 

Twenty-four for twelve months 
$0.75 
11.0 mills 
$100.00 per month 
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Metering is done on the primary side of the transformers. The customer furnished 
right-of-way for power lines. Power used by Wagner slip-ring motors for hoists, shovels 
to remove the over-burden, grinding and conveying the product, in the mining of kaolin 
(chalk), which is sold for paper making. _ . 

At the expiration of the contract the customer has the privilege of renewing from year 
to year at the above specified rates. 

Poles for. power line are spaced from 200 to 300 ft. apart. 


Table 41 — Cost op Substation Construction to Serve a Silk Mill 
This installation is rated at 225 kva. The primary voltage is 13,000 three-phase, 60 
cycles; secondary, 550 volts, three-phase. The substation is located 250 ft. from the 
main distribution hne. 

Cost of Installation 


Poles, cross-arms, insulators and hardware 

Westinghouse graphic and watt-hour meters, current and potential transformers 
Meter, box, transformer, framework, etc. 

One set Delta star switches, fuses and arresters 

Disconnects 

Wire and conduit 

Labor, paint and miscellaneous 


$105.60 

450.00 
65.00 

150.00 
65.00 
76.60 

150.50 


Total cost 

Cost per kilovolt-ampere 

Contract Data 

Duration of contract 
Horsepower contracted for 
Service charge per horsepower per year 
Guaranteed minimum payment 
Gross revenue for twelve months, 1915 


$1,062.70 

$4.70 

Five years 

214 in the day and 27 at night 
$25.00 of maximum demand 
$1,200.00 per year 
$2,452.00 


The customer furnished transformers and contracted for primary power. In event 
secondary power is used the rate is to be reduced to $1.25 per month per horsepower and 
miniTYinm charge to be $2,400.00. If primary power for a maximum demand of 200 
horsepower is used the rates will be $20 per year per horsepower of maximum demand 
and the minimum charge shall be $4,000 per year. General Electric form K squirrel 
cage motors are used. 


Table 42 — Cost of Extension Construction to Serve a Cotton Mill 
This installation is rated at 750 kva. The primary voltage is 13,000, three phase, 60 
cycles; secondary 550 volts, three phase. The substation was furnished by the con- 
sumer and is located 500 ft. from the main distribution line. 


Cost of Extension 

40-ft. poles 

Cross-arms, insulators and hardware 

Disconnects 

No. 2 H. D. copper 

Labor 

One Westinghouse graphic meter 
One Westinghouse watt-hour meter 
Two potential transformers 
Two current transformers 


$16.00 

45.20 

72.00 

50.00 

52.00 
111.05 

37.94 

229.31 

71.64 


Total cost 


$685.14 


Duration of contract 
Horsepower contracted for 
Hours of service 


Contract Data 

Five years 

737 in the day and 134 at night 
Twenty-four 


Service charge per horsepower per month 

$1 per horsepower of maximum demand or optional $0,015 per kilowatt-hour 
Actual kilowatt-hours consumed in 1915 1,896,660 

Gross revenue on demand basis $9,985.00 

Guaranteed minimum payment $5,100 per year 


PLANT, LINE AND SUBSTATION COSTS 24S 

Secondary power is contracted for, and if at any time a change is made calling for 
primary power the cost will be $1,50 per horsepower per month. The equipment of this 
mill consists of the following motors, which drive some 27,000 spindles: three 75-hp., 
twelve 50-hp., and one 5-hp. form L, General Electric mill motors. 

Cost of Iron Pipe, Outdoor Substations. — ^The cost of constructing small 
outdoor substations such as shown in Figs. 132 and 133, are given in Table 
43. These substations are operated on the system of the Ohio Service 
Company and serve industrial loads in Strasburg and Dennison, Ohio. 
The supports are made of standard pipe assembled at small cost by the 
line crew. 


Table 43. — Cost of Typical Substations op Ohio System 
Cost of 150-kw., 13,200-Volt Substation (See Construction Drawings) 


80 ft. 6 in. pipe (second hand) at 60 cents per foot $48.00 

Channels, angles, bolts, etc. 40.00 

Wood plankings and busbar supports 15.00 

Foundation, concrete, etc. 20.00 

Labor, erecting, etc. 35.00 


Structure expense 
Three 50-kw. transformers 
One electrolytic arrester 
One Delta Star C. R. E. three-phase unit 
Labor, freight and electrical connections 

Electrical expense 
Total substation cost 
Cost per kilowatt installed 

Cost of 300-kw., 33,000- volt Substation 
Structure — 8 in. pipe and fixtures 
Three 100-kw., 33,000-volt transformers 
Electrolytic arrester 

One Delta Star three-phase C. R. E. unit 
Labor, freight and electrical connections 
Electrical expense 
Total substation cost 
Cost per kw. 


$185.00 

1,125.00 

325.00 

210.00 
30.00 


$1,690.00 

1.848.00 
2.32 

Construction Drawings) 

$185.00 

$2,000.00 

600.00 

310.00 

45.00 

$2,955.00 

3.140.00 
10.45 


Unit Costs of Small Outdoor Substation Equipment. — ^As outdoor sub- 
stations increase in size the cost per kilowatt rapidly decreases. The costs 
of two installations serve as an example: A 25-kw., single-phase, 22,000- 
volt, 25-cycle substation with wooden poles and platform construction 
installed, cost approximately $22 per kilowatt, or $550. This cost includes 
the following items: Transformer, $13 per kilowatt; switching and pro- 
tective equipment, $5 per kilowatt; structure material and labor, $4 per 
kilowatt. A 900-kw., three-phase, 22,000-volt, 25-cycle steel-tower sub- 
station installation cost $4,398.18, this being $4.88 per kilowatt, divided as 
follows: Material cost, including transformers, $4.33 per kilowatt; labor 
cost, 55 cents per kilowatt. The labor cost on this particular station in- 
cluded hauling the transformers a considerable distance over poor roads, 
which constituted practically half the total labor cost. 
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Fig. 132. — Construction of a 33,000 Volt Outdoor Substation to Serve Industrial Loads 



Fig. 133. Construction of a 13,000 Volt Outdoor Substation to Serve Industrial Loads 
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For stations from 50 kw. to 3200 kw. at 13,200, 22,000 and 33,000 volts, 
three-phase, the costs per kilowatt of the complete high-tension switching, 
fusing, choke coil and lightning arrester equipment are given in Table 44. ^ 


Table 44. Net Costs per Kw. op Equipment with 100 Pee Cent. Over-fusing on 
High-tension Side (Delta-Star Electric Company, Chicago, III.) 



Column A covers the cost of double break per phase, three-pole switches 
and simple horn-gap arresters. Column B gives data for an installation 
which is the same as A, except that the arresters have limiting resistors in 
the grounded circuit. Column C presents data for equipment which is the 
same as A, except that arresters are of the high-speed sphere-gap resistor 
type. Column D gives the cost per kilowatt per phase of chemical fuse 
renewals. The cost per kilowatt of hot galvanized steel tower frames is 
given in column E. Especial attention is called to the rapid decrease in 
cost with increase of transformer rating. 



CHAPTER VI 

SYSTEM OPERATION AND ECONOMICS 

Relay Protection. — The"control and operation of electrical distribution and 
transmission systems, which are continually becoming more complicated, 
present engineering problems in the proper design and installation of pro- 
tective apparatus which demand the most careful attention. Much depends 
on the continuity of service, and protective apparatus is now designed with 
this in view. Experience has shown that no single part of an electrical sys- 
tem is free from the possibility of injury, either accidental or unavoidable 
as may be the case. The expensive machinery and apparatus used in 
modern central stations and long distance high-voltage transmission make 
it absolutely necessary to provide reliable automatic jtneans for disconnecting 
generating units, transformers, [transmission lines and distributing feeders 
at certain critical moments, both for the protection of the apparatus itself 
and for the maintenance of an uninterrupted and successful operation of 
the system. 

A large number of different types of relays are in use, but only the essen- 
tial designs in ordinary use need be discussed. The protective relay may 
be of the open or closed-circuit type. Either may be instantaneous or have 
a time-limit in its action, and types are available for single-phase, two-phase 
or three-phase circuits. Two series transformers and two single-phase 
relays or a double-pole relay are required for a two-phase circuit. For a 
three-phase circuit three series transformers may be required to protect 
the circuit though usually only two series transformers and two single- 
phase relays or one double-pole relay will provide adequate protection. 
The following considerations are important for the protection of station 
apparatus and lines. 

Generators. Usually, generators are not arranged for automatic dis- 
connection from the system which they supply, upon the occasion of a fault 
developing within their windings or their connections to the main buses, 
as in the cables, etc. With the great amount of power being concentrated 
in some systems of today, it becomes advisable, therefore, to sectionalize 
the buses with current-limiting reactances, or even introduce external cur- 
rent-limiting reactances in each separate generator, in order to limit the 
amount of short-circuit current which may flow into a fault. If relays are 
used, their action will be somewhat slower inasmuch, as the current flow 
will be considerably less, thereby giving selective action. Reverse current 
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are used in many cases to operate signals to indicate reversal of cur- 
in generator circuits, but under all conditions the judgment and move- 
of the operator are usually depended upon for proper operation of 
generator switches. 

It. is of utmost importance to keep the generators in service. In general, 
5 ^^^ofore, as the possibility of trouble between the generators and the buses 
nether remote, the switches may be non-automatic or equipped with 
^ infinite time limit relays and arranged to trip the generator switch as a 
resort, after the automatic switches more remote from the generators 
failed to isolate the trouble. For a very simple transmission system 
*^*^3:xsisting merely of one generator and step-up transformer, a single trans- 
**'^ission line and step-down transformer, it is self-evident that the only pro- 
t Oe-fcion required is an automatic generator switch which should preferably 
^ j>rovided with the time limit relay (either of definite or inverse action) 
’HO to prevent the tripping of the switch on momentary short-circuits, 
Htictk as the swinging together of the line conductors. 

I^ower Transformers. — Power transformers developing internal short- 
^ix*ouLits in a group of two or more operated in parallel, may be selectively 
'*^Iisoonnected from the circuit by an instantaneous relay sufficiently sensi- 
tivo to operate on a small current, reversal, in order to minimize damage. 
C >il switches should always be installed on both sides of transformers. In 
ctiJbBo of trouble in one group selective action should be provided so that the 
i injured group can be disconnected immediately without interrupting the 
ot^hier groups. Ordinarily this is accomplished by means of instantaneous 
differential relays, consisting of two coils connected to current transformers 
irx either side of the transformer groups. The effect of one coil neutralizes 
tina.'fc of the other, but on a reversal of current through one of the coils, 
c^rtJteh coil assists the other in operating the relay, thus instantaneously 
opening both the high-voltage -and low-voltage transformer switches. For 
pro'tection against overloads, inverse-time-limit relays are usually installed 
f or hhe low voltage transformer switches and instantaneous differential 
l>a.ln.nce relays for the high-voltage switches. When a short-circuit occurs 
in one of the groups, the relay for its high-voltage switch will then act on 
tho reversal of the current and instantly open the switch, at the same time 
locking the relay of the other high-voltage transformer switches, and thus 
provent them from opening on overload. The low-voltage switch of the 
faulty group of transformers therefore opens, thus selectively disconnecting 
tko injured group before an interruption of the electrical service takes place. 

JELelaj Protection for Transmission Lines. — Invariably transmission sys- 
terus are eventually extended to include territory not planned in the original 
aokeme for development, thus giving rise to peculiar operating conditions 
roqtiJ-iring special relay applications to obtain satisfactory selective action, 
the present time a large single high-voltage long-distance transmission 
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line is seldom found. The general practice is to operate two or more trans- 
mission lines in parallel, either of which will carry the entire load under 
emergency conditions, thus calling for a relay to cut out automatically the 
faulty line or section of line without interrupting service. Relay protection 
for transmission lines varies with methods of operating different systems, 
but in general either instantaneous inverse-time-limit or definite-time-limit 
types of relays are used. 


Receiving Station 


Automatic oil-awitch 
Low-tension bus 
Voltage transformers 
Power transformers 
Automatic oil-switch ^ 
h 

X- 

Automatic oil-switch 


Transmission 

Lines 
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High-tension bus 
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A— Synchronous machines 
jB== Constant current 
transformers 
0 — Induction motors 

RELAYS WITH SERIES 
TRANSFORMERS. 
a = Overload instantaneous 
b = Overload inverse-time 

0 ~ Overload definite-time 
d ~ Reverse current 

e = Differential reverse 
S = Selective reverse 
Q~ Underload 

SERIES RELAYS WITHOUT 
SERIES TRANSFORMERS. 
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2 = Overload inverse-time 

3 == Reverse current 

4 = Selective switches 
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Note:-Where two relays are 
shown in one location as 
at (a:) the form may be 
used, which is best suited 
to operating conditions 
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Rg. 134.— M Automatic Protection by Means of Relays (Primary and Secondary) 
bho wig the Proper Form of Relay for any Given Location 


For systems operating radial feeders, with each feeder connecting to 
only one substation and not operating in parallel at the substation ends, 
reasonably satisfactory service has been rendered by the types of relays 
referred to above. In systems operating ring-systems of feeders, or radial 
feeders with several substations in tandem on a single feeder, where selec- 
tive adjustments are required between different relays in order to prevent 
interruptions of service from all stations between a fault and the source 
of power, satisfactory results have not always been attained with any of 
the above-mentioned types of relays. 
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j. Service Protection by Relays. — ^As an example of the service possible 

t from a correctly designed system of sectionalizing relays may be cited the 

! case of a long-distance transmission company supplying power to an im- 

portant industry which a few years ago suffered more than 25 interruptions 
i annually. A systematic study of the sectionalizing problem was made, 

which resulted in a comparatively small expenditure for relays and a slight 
I rearrangement of switching apparatus. As a reward for this work the ser- 

vice to the important customers on the system is now almost perfect, and 
I the company ofl&cials expect in the future not more than one interruption 

annually from all causes. This system contains more than 1400 miles of 
transmission line and suffers not less than 100 short-circuits and grounds 
per year; nevertheless, the chance for an extensive interruption from line 
trouble is now much less than from an accident in a generating station. 

Such service frequently pays for itself in a conspicuous way, as in the 
I case of a hydroelectric system which for years had maintained an auxiliary 

steam plant on a hot stand-by basis. As the result of the installation of a 
complete automatic sectionalizing scheme it was found possible to place 
I this plant on a cold stand-by basis, thus effecting a large saving. 

* Another direct financial benefit from a relay installation is the saving in 

copper which results from the use of a closely inter-connected system. Some- 
times a power customer demands a separate set of feeders from the generat- 
ing station, in order that his service may not be disturbed by troubles on 
the remainder of the system. Such practice requires an uneconomical 
I amount of copper because the diversity factor of the system cannot be 

; utilized. A proper equipment of relays will allow the use of tie lines and 

of other inter-connections, with the result that more load can be carried and 
1 the service to each customer will be improved because more sources of 

I power will be available. 

I The object of protective relays is to secure continuity of service, and this 

applies whether the relays are installed so as to disconnect defective sec- 
tions of line or to disconnect apparatus which is in danger of causing 
^ trouble or which has already become a source of disturbance. Although 

the apparatus and methods used are continually permitting more reliable 
service, at the same time electrical systems are increasing in size, with a 
I resulting increase in causes and chances for disturbance. It is, therefore, 

necessary to install sectionalizing devices before perfect service can be 
! secured. 

; Loterruptions.— Any disturbance which will cause a loaded induction 

motor to stop may be called an interruption. The- disturbance that can 
i be withstood depends upon the nature of the load and the characteristics 

I of the motor, but it may be safely stated that any motor can have the volt- 

. age at its terminals reduced to zero for at least two seconds without affecting 

i it. The only method of handling disturbances which will be considered 

■I 
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will be the method of automatically disconnecting any section of line or 
piece of apparatus which is creating trouble. Other methods of clearing 
disturbances without disconnecting the lines may be used, such as the use 

of arc suppressors and 
voltage-killing devices. 
It should be further real- 
ized that existing types 
of relays cannot clear 
grounds unless they 
amount to short-circuits, 
as in the case of a 
grounded neutral system. 
A ground on an isolated 
neutral system will not 
ordinarily cause an inter- 
ruption unless it should 
develop into a short-circuit, in which case sectionalizing relays will operate. 

Fuses. — For protective purposes fuses are invaluable for some applica- 
tions because of their quick action when a short-circuit occurs, a feature 
which is particularly important on high-voltage systems where the current 
to be handled is small and the large circuit breakers which would other- 
wise be used are slow 
in operation. The 
characteristic action 
of a copper wire fuse 
is shown in Fig. 135. 

Circuit-Breaker 
Characteristics. — A 
small circuit breaker 
which is equipped with 
an instantaneous over- 
load trip coil can be 
made to operate very 
rapidly. The trip coil 
itself will release the 
latch in less than one 
cycle when a heavy 
short-circuit occurs. 

The time required for 
a circuit breaker to open the circuit depends, of course, upon its size and the 
inertia of its moving parts, but for large capacity motor-operated or solenoid- 
operated circuit breakers having a rating of 15,000 volts or less it is between 
0.2 and 0.3 seconds. The curves in Fig. 136 show the characteristics of such 



Fig. 136. — Typical Time Characteristics for Oil Circuit 
Breakers Showing Time of Opening Contacts with Various 
Types (1=15,000 Volts, 2,000 Amps; 2=88,000 volts, 300 
Amps and 3=66,000 Volts, 300 Amps) 



Fig. 135. — ^Time Characteristic for a No. 32, B. <fe S. 
Gage Copper Wire Fuse, 3 Inches Long 
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circuit breakers, although they may be altered materially if the operating 
voltage is low or the spring adjustment and other mechanical features are 
changed. Most of the time is consumed in energizing the trip coil and in 
overcoming the inertia of the moving parts, so that a 150,000 volt circuit 
breaker having a longer contact travel should not require much greater time 
to operate than is required by a low-voltage breaker. 

Single Source of Power— Radial Distribution System —The method of 
applying time-limit relays will first be considered for a distribution system 
having only one source of power supply.* Fig. 137 shows a radial system, 
which consists of a number of feeders leaving the generator bus-bars, each 
feeder being in turn subdivided into a number of smaller feeders. ^ The 
smallest branches may be automatically disconnected from the remainder 
of the system by the blowing of fuses or the operation of instantaneous cir- 
cuit breakers. The circuit breakers nearer the generator station are 
equipped with definite time- - — 

limit relays, the time interval pi 1 

between the successive relays ^ instantaneous 

being enough to insure a i sec. Def. Time 

reasonable margin of safety 0.5 Sec. Def. Time HI 

above that required for the T'^ 

circuit breakers to operate. ^ 

If, in addition to the varia- i s.o. dou Time p_, 

tion in the operating of the ofsT^T'Ttod— . 

switches, there is also an un- Fuses 

certainty in the operation of Kg. 137.— Layout for Radial Distribution System 
the relays, this time interval 

will become excessive, which emphasizes the importance of accurate relays. 
In addition to securing discrimination on the part of the relays by means of 
a definite time feature, it is also possible to discriminate by the current set- 
ting, because trouble which occurs at the far end of one of the branch lines 
will not draw as heavy a current as though it were npr the generating 
station. There is also a possibility of securing selective action by using an 
inverse-time-limit relay having a characteristic curve similar to that shown 
in Fig 138. If the calculations are carefully made this relay will operate 
properly and its use will enable heavy short-circuits close to the generator 
to be cleared sooner than they could be by the use of definite-time relays 
When the inverse-time and the definite-time relay are combined so that 
they have the characteristic curve shown in Fig. 139, the combination is 
well adapted to this service, because either the inverse-time part of the 
curve or the definite-time p art can be used, depending upon the conditions. 

Protective Relays on Alternating Current Systems, by L. N. Crichton. 


I 1 Sec. Def, Time 


Indicates Circuit Breaker 


0.5 Sec. Def. Time 


0.5 Sec. Def. Time^ 


Fig. 137. — ^Layout for Radial Distribution System 
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Feeder Layouts*- 


“Another simple arrangement of feeders is shown in 

Fig. 140 which, illus- 
trates a single gen- 
erating station and 
substation connect- 
ed by a number of 
parallel circuits. It 
has been frequently 
stated that such a 
system can be pro- 
tected by the use of 
inverse - time-limit 
relays at the end of 
each feeder, and the 
success of these re- 
lays is supposed to 
be due to the fact 
that the particular 
circuit which is in 
trouble will draw a 
much heavier cur- 
rent than do its 
neighbors, with the 
result that the relay 

on the defective circuit will operate first. Experience has shown that this 
arrangement will not always operate properly. It will be seen by inspection 



Percent Load Required to Trip 

Fig. 138. — ^Time Characteristics of Bellows Overload Relay 
with Inverse-Time Limit 



Percent Current Required to Close Contacts 

Fig. 139. — ^Time Curves of (Westinghouse) Definite Minimum Inverse Time Element 
Overload Relay— Numerals on Curves Indicate Time Setting 
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of Fig. 138 that the inverse-time-limit relay can be depended upon only be- 
tween the limits of the two dotted lines. For greater current values it will 
not discriminate, because it is prac- 
tically instantaneous, and for 
smaller values it requires such a 
long time to operate that a serious 
interruption would occur before a 
defective line could be discon- 
nected. The result of such a lipaited 
range is that the relays cannot be 
adjusted to take care of all condi- 
tions when the connected generator capacity is changed. For instance, on 
a system having a load factor of 40 per cent., which is not unusual, the con- 
nected generator capacity at full load may be at least three times as great 

as the connected capa- 
city at light load. Fur- 
thermore, the setting 
of inverse-time-limit 
relays is made difficult 
by the short-circuit 
characteristics of the 
generators. In Fig. 141 
is shown how rapidly 
the short-circuit cur- 
rent of a generator de- 
creases, and also shows 
how difficult it would 
be to approximate the 
effective values of this 
current when setting 
relays. Inverse-time- 
limit relays are thus 
shown to be impracti- 
cal for protecting par- 
allel feeders. 

The proper way to 
protect service against 
trouble on parallel 
feeders is to place re- 
verse-power relays at 
the substation end of each feeder, and definite-time-limit relays at the 
generator end, as shown in Fig. 142. This figure shows a system consisting 
of a combination of parallel and radial feeders. Such a system may be 



Tboxe tn Seconds 


Fig. 141. — Current Decrease on Ilnsymmetrical Short- 
Circuits 
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Fig. 140. — Layout of Parallel Feeders 
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simplified until it includes nothing but a generating station and a substa- 
tion with two feeders connecting them. 

Ring System. — The ring system shown in Fig. 143 is similar to the case of 
two parallel feeders supplying a substation, except that each feeder is made 
to loop through a number of substations. On such a system definite-time- 



Fig. 142. — ^TJse of Reverse Power and Definite-Time Limit Relays on Parallel Feeders 

limit reverse-power relays must be used, and the time limit of each suc- 
cessive relay should be increased by a sufficient amount to allow time for 
the circuit-breaker in the preceding substation to open. In the illustra- 
tion it has been assumed that one-third second is a sufficient time to allow 
for this purpose, but such a small setting cannot be used unless the relays 
are accurate. 



Systems Having More Than One Source of Power. — Such a system is 
shown m Fig. 143 with a generator placed at substation D. One difficulty 
would be encountered if the generator at A should be shut down and all 
the load carried by the generator at D. In this case the esntire relay sys- 
tem would have to be readjusted, as shown in Fig. 144. Although this 
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example is a simple one, it illustrates the condition which occurs whenever 
a complicated system of distribution is encountered. It also illustrates 
the necessity for using relays whose adjustment can be quickly changed. 
Parallel Feeders. — When parallel feeders are used, reverse-power relays 



Fig. 144. — ^Felay Layout for Ring System Having More than One Source of Power 


interconnected, as shown in Fig. 145, will give satisfactory service, irre- 
spective of the direction of the normal flow of power. In this method the 
current transformers on the same phase of all the feeders are connected in 
series and each relay is shunted across its transformer. It is obvious that 
when the feeders are in good condition the current through the current 


transformers will be in the 
same direction in all of them 
and, as a result, very little cur- 
rent will flow through the in- 
dividual relays because of their 
impedance. When one of the 
feeders fails, the current in it 
will be in the reverse direction 
to that of the others, or it will 
be much larger; in either case 
it will cause current to flow 



Fig. 145.— Protection for Parallel Tie Lines 


through the relay in the proper 

direction to trip the circuit breaker. The scheme must be used with caution 


because of the trouble which might occur if the current transformer leads 


have too much inductance or if the current transformer ratios are not ad- 


justed to suit any difference which may exist in the impedance of the va- 
rious cables. It is evident that if all the cables are not alike it will be 
necessary to correct for their dissimilarity by using current transformers 
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having difierent ratios. When one of the feeders is disconnected it is 
nLssary to short-circuit its current transformers which can readily be 
done by placing a small pallet switch on the circuit breaker. This should 
L done even when there are only two lines, in which case a line will be non- 
Ltomatic if it is the only one left in service. This scheme will fail upon 
neciirrence of trouble which short-circuits one end of a feeder and leaves 
the other end clear. These objections are of slight consequence, and this 
Lheme is the only one which can be satisfactorily used without requiring 

pilot wires, split conductors, or similar devices. 

Networks —The method just explamed can also be applied to sections of 
a network such as'is shown in Fig. 146. The difiiculties which ^11 be met 
with in protecting the duplicate feeders have already been considered and, 
for nurpose of illustration, several other connections have been shown, 
although it is not to be assumed that these few examples cover all the prob- 



lig. 145.— Network Distribution System and Relay Layout 


lems which will arise in practice. In ease of trouble, it is not always pos- 
sible to present automatic switches from operating when the feeder whic 
they control is not affected, nor is there any objection to opening a few 
such circuit breakers if they will not cause an interruption to p^ ° ® 
load. It frequently happens that the problem of automatic sectionalizing 
can he very much simplified if, at the first instant of short-circuit, a number 
of circuit breakers are opened for the purpose of simplifying the operation 
of the remainder of the system. In Fig. 146, for instance, is shown a feeder 
between substations N and S, which normally assists in maintaining vo tage 
regulation, but which could be dispensed with for a time if there should he 
trouble on the line. We have, therefore, assumed that the circuit breaker 
on section A in the substation N is equipped with an instantaneous relay. 
If it should happen that the trouble is on this section of line, the relay m 
substation Swill operate after one-half second, and clear the trouble; but 
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if the trouble is not on this particular feeder no harm will be done and the 
load which is supplied from it will not be interrupted. In order that syn- 
chronizing and other switching on the system will not cause interruptions, 
it is assumed that the minimum time limit of one-quarter second is neces- 
sary. If such a setting is used, and a short-circuit occurs at the point Z, 
the relay in sub-station N will require one-quarter second to operate, and 
there will be a further one-quarter second required for the circuit breaker to 
open. The relays at substation P will not begin to operate until the switch 
at substation N has opened, because it is assumed that the short-circuit is 
close to the latter substation and there is, consequently, no unbalancing 
at substation P. There will, therefore, be still further delay of one-half 
second at substation P before the trouble is finally cleared. It is for this 
reason that the definite time limits in the tie feeders between substations 
P, S and T have been shown to be higher than appears necessary at first 
sight. With the setting shown in these substations it will require more 
than two seconds to clear a case of trouble should it occur in either section 
B or C. For this reason it may be thought advisable to adjust the relays 
at substation T so that they have a lower time setting, with the result that 
one of them will operate on practically all cases of trouble, but, as in the 
case of section A, this will not result in any interruption of service; it will 
merely trip out a circuit breaker which can later be closed by the attendant. 

These illustrations show how to adapt relays to complicated systems, 
thus securing all the advantages which can be obtained from a close inter- . 
connection of stations and substations. 

Pilot-Wire and Split Conductor Schemes— A number of years ago a pilot- 
wire scheme was proposed which operated from secondaries of current 
transformers placed at the two ends of a feeder and which, consequently, 
required that a number of conductors be run between the substations. 
For cable systems it is said to give satisfactory results, but for long-distance 
transmission lines it is not reliable. It ordinarily makes use of standard 
overload relays. The use of split conductors has been applied more re- 
cently, apparently with good results. This scheme is applicable only to 
cable systems, and consists in splitting each conductor into two parts, and 
using a relay which operates whenever the current in the two halves be- 
comes unbalanced. A three-phase cable constructed on this plan contains 
six conductors instead of three, which not only increases the cost of the 
cable, but increases its size, thus requiring more investment in duct space. 
Although both the pilot-wire and the split-conductor schemes are reported 
to give satisfaction, there seem to be a number of conditions where failure 
is possible, and it does not appear that they can be any more reliable than 
the other schemes described. 

Calculation of Short-circuit Current. — ^In applying any protective scheme 
it is necessary to determine the short-circuit currents which will be avail- 
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able tinder all conditions. It is unfortunate that the term “overload” has 
ever come into use in connection with sectionalizing distribution systems, 
because it impUes that the relays should be set to operate at a value deter-, 
mined by the normal load on the feeder. Such a setting is'possible if definite- 
time-limit relays are used, but where a relay having inverse-time charac- 
teristics is used it is necessary to consider the current which occurs during 
t,;mps of trouble, and which may be tens or even hundreds of times greater 
than the normal current. An approximate method of determining the pos- 
sible short-circuit current is by observing the voltage drop between two 
stations at normal load. 

Short-arcuit current = 

For example, if a certain load current causes a drop of five per cent, in 
voltage between a generating station and substation, the maximum short- 
circuit current would be 20 times the load current. Eesults obtained in this 
way are likely to be too large, particularly on lines having high inductance. 


Table 46 .— Resistance, Inductance and Impedance of Oveehead Lines 


Resistance (R) 

I Inductance X and Impedance Z Per Wire Per Mile 

Spacing — Ft. 

2 

4 

8 

15 

Size Wire | R 

X 1 z 

X 1 z 

X 1 Z 

X 1 z 


0000 

0.267 

0.245 

0.365 

25 Cy( 
0.280 

eles 

0.387 

0.315 

0.413 

0.348 

0.437 

000 

0.336 

0.251 

0.420 

0.286 

0.442 

0.320 

0.463 

0.352 

0.487 

00 

0.423 

0.257 

0.495 

0.291 

0.563 

0.326 

0.535 

0.358 

0.553 

0 

0.534 

0.262 

0.595 

0.297 

0.611 

0.332 

0.628 

0.364 

0.647 

2 

0.849 

0.277 

0.895 

0.312 

0.905 

0.347 

0.917 

0.378 

0.930 

4 

1.35 

0.288 

1.38 

0.324 

1.39 

0.358 

1.396 

0.390 

1.40 

6 

2.15 






0.413 

2.19 

8 

1 3.400 







0.413 

3.43 

0000 

0.267 

0.587 1 

0.645 

60 Cy 
0.672 

cles 

0.723 

0.755 

0.801 

0.831 

0.873 

000 

0.336 

0.601 

0.690 

0.685 

0.763 

0.769 

0.839 

0.845 

0.908 

00 

0.423 

0.615 

0.745 

0.699 

0.815 

0.782 

0.888 

0.859 

0.958 

0 

0.534 

0.629 

0.825 

0.714 

0.892 

0.797 

0.958 

0.873 

1,03 

2 

0.849 

0.664 

1.075 

0.748 

1.130 

0.832 

1.188 

0.908 

1,23 

4 

1.35 

0.692 

1.515 

0.776 

1.555 

0.860 

1.60 

0.936 

1.64 

6 

2.15 






0.964 

2.35 

8 

3.40 







0.992 

3.54 


Above values axe to be used with voltage to neutral. Sizes No. 0000 to 0 are stranded i 
others are solid. Based on 97 per cent, conductivity at 20 degrees C. or 67 degrees F. 
values in the Table were computed on slide rule. 


The calculation of the short-circuit currents on a complicated system 
involves more or less approximation, and a good method is to prepare a 
table showing the impedance of each section of line and also of the genera- 
tors. These figures can then be combined in any way desired to determine 
the impedance of a particular path. In obtaining the impedance of several 
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sections of a system/ the resistances and inductances must be added sepa- 
rately and the two sums combined vectorially. The inductance varies 
•with the size of the conductors and with the distance between them, which 
in the case of a cable is determined by the thickness of the insulation. The 
characteristics of cables can usually be obtained from the manufacturers - 
A 15,000-volt No. OOOO cable at 60 cycles has an impedance about 23 per 
cent, greater than its ohmic resistance, whereas the impedance of a 150,000 
volt line having the same size copper conductors spaced 15 feet apart is 
about three and one-quarter times the value of its resistance. The resist- 
ance, inductance and impedance of aerial transmission lines having various 
wire spacings is given in Table 45, and Table 46 shows the resistance and 
impedance of various kinds of three-conductor cable. 


Table 46. — Approxima.te Ohmic Resistan-ce Impedance op Three Conductor 

Carles, at 60 Cycli^ 


Size 


Impedance Ohms Per Mile 

Resistance 

Ohms 

Working Voltage 


Per Mile 

3000 

5000 

7000 

lOOOO 

15000 

20000 

2 

0.850 

0.858 

0.859 

0.863 

0.867 

0.872 

0.884 

1 

0.674 

0.692 

0.696 

0.700 

0.706 

0.712 

0.724 

f 0 

0.535 

0.545 

0.547 

0.552 

0.558 

0.565 

0.580 

1 00 

0.424 

0.436 

0.439 

0.444 

0.452 

0.460 

0.478 

I ooo 

0.336 

0.352 

0.352 

0.357 

0.365 

0.374 

0.396 

' OOOO 

0.267 

0.280 

0.283 

0.288 

0.296 

0.306 

0.332 

250000 

0.227 

0.245 

0.245 

0.252 

0.261 

0.272 

0.209 

300000 

0.188 

0.210 

0.210 

0.217 

0.227 

0.241 

0.270 

350000 

0.161 

0.187 

0.187 

0.194 

0.204 

0.217 

0.250 

400000 

0,141 

0.166 

0.166 

0.174 

0.185 

0.199 

0.234 

450000 

0.127 

0.148 

0.148 

0.156 

0.167 

0.182 

0.221 

500000 

0.113 

0.137 

0.137 

0.144 

0.156 

0.172 

0.212 


Based on pure copper, 75° F. with an aHowance of three per cent, for spiral path of 
conductors, 60 cycles per second and standard thickness of varnished cambric insula- 
tion. Yalues are practically the same for other types of insulation. These figures are 
also approximately correct for 98 per cent, conductivity copper at 65° E. 

The method of computing the impedance of a circuit, including a line, 
generator and transformer, is shown in the following example: 

Assume :—A 5000 kva., 60 cycle generator having 10 per cent, reactance drop. 

A 5000 kva. bank of transformers having one per cent, resistance drop and ^ 
five per cent, reactance drop. 

50 miles 45000 volt line No. 0 copper conductors spaced four feet apart. 

All values of resistance, reactance and impedance will be reduced to terms of 45000 
volts. 

5 000 000 

Tull load current = — = 64 amperes 

Star voltage =26,100. 


Generator Characteristics : — 

Reactance drop = 10 per cent. 
2610 , 

Reactance =^^==4:1 ohms. 


of 26,100=2610 volts 
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Transformer Characteristics : — 

Resistance drop = one per cent, of 26,100=261 yolts 
261 

Resistance = -g|'- = 4.1 ohms 

Reactance drop = five per cent, of 26,100 = 1305 volts 
1305 


Reactance = ■ 


64 


=20 ohms. 


Line Characteristics (from Table 45) : — 

12=50X0,534=26.7 X = 50X0.714 =35.7 


Summary : — 

Generator 

Transformer 

Line 

Total 


R 

X 

Negligible 

41. 

4.1 

20. 

26.7 

35.7 

30.8 

96.7 ohms. 


950 

9150 

JZ2 = = 10,100 Hence Z = 100.5 ohms. 


The short-circuit current is therefore 26,100 100.5 = 260 amperes 

for the first instant. As shown in Pig. 141, the initial current will decrease 
until the sustained value is reached. In this example the sustained value is 
probably about twice full-load current, or say 130 amperes. If the line 
should have more impedance, or if less generating capacity should be 
connected to the bus-bars, the generator reaction would have less effect 
in cutting down the current, and the calculated results would need less 
correction. 

Alternator and Transformer Constants.— The characteristics of alterna- 
tors vary through a wide range, but it is usually assumed that their re- 
actance is about eight per cent., which allows a maximum instantaneous 
short-circuit current of 12.5 times full load. The maximum sustained 
short-circuit current is usually assumed to be between 2.5 and 3 times full- 
load, although some machines, particularly turbo-alternators, are now being 
built which have a sustained short-circuit current of about 1.5 times full 
load. It is usually safe to assume that a transformer has one per cent, re- 
sistance drop and five per cent, reactance drop. 

Nature of Short-Circuits. — ^When making current calculations it should 
always be assumed that a short-circuit is due to a metallic connection be- 
^ tween the conductors. On a high-voltage aerial line using w'ooden pins 
and cross-arms it sometimes happens that an insulator is broken, with the 
result that the wood is gradually heated by the passage of the current 
through it until it finally bursts into flame, thus causing an arc between 
conductors. A little consideration shows that the flow of current is small 
until the arc is established, and that it is absurd to speak of automatically 
disconnecting a section of line which has such a high-resistance short-cir- 
cuit. It has sometimes been assumed that an arc has a high resistance, but 
this is not the case, and in general the presence of an arc at the point of 
short-circuit will not decrease the short-circuit current by more than a few 
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per cent. lacidentally, it may be of interest to note that on a high-Tolt- 
age, ungronnded-nentral system tie capacity current to ground through an 
arc is greater than it is through a direct ground. There is only one case 
where a short-circuit is likely to increase in intensity as it deyelops^ and 
that is on a system where the neutral is grounded through a resistance; a 
cable break-down, for instance, frequently occurs first between one con- 
ductor and the sheath and the current flow may be limited by the neutral 
resistance; the trouble will quickly involve all the conductors in the cable, 
resulting in a heavy short-circuit, but it is possible that it will require an 
appreciable time to do this, in which case the relay operation may be un- 
satisfactory. This is particularly liable to happen if the neutral is not 
grounded at every substation. 

Relay Accuracy. — A, study of the preceding discussion will show the 
necessity for the use of relays which are not only accurate and constant in 
their characteristics, but can also be adjusted to operate on small differ- 
ences of time. When the relays are individually adjusted and have the 
calibration curve marked on the nameplate it is possible to set the relay 
to the desired value with only a few minutes work. The relay, having com- 
bined definite and inverse-time characteristics, is particularly valuable on 
large systems where constant changing of the connections necessitates 
frequent changes in the relay settings. 

Effect of low Voltage. — ^The most important requirements of a reverse- 
power relay is that it should operate when the potential at its terminals is 
between one and two per cent, of normal. If we assume the case of a No. 
0000 cable normally carrying 300 amperes at 12,000 volts, connected to a 
generating station having a short-circuit current of 3000 amperes, the loss 
which would occur between the bus-bars and a metallic short-circuit 100 
feet from them would be 45 kw. per phase, or less than three-quarters of 
one per cent, of the relay setting. This shows the absurdity of installing 
relays which require a percentage reversal of five or ten per cent, to operate 
them. The proper way to construct a reverse-energy relay is to use two 
elements, ope of them an excess current element which may be equipped 
with any time limit desired, and a selective watt element which is sensitive 
enough to indicate accurately which direction the power is flowing in the^ 
circuit, even at the lowest possible value of voltage. The co-operation of 
both elements is necessary in order to trip the circuit breaker. The state- 
ment has frequently been made that a reverse-power relay cannot operate 
when there is no voltage, but neither can there be a flow of current unless 
there is a difference of potential. The problem is therefore nothing more 
than a question of securing a contact-mating wattmeter which is sensitive 
enough to operate on the small potential which is always present when a 
short-circuit occurs. The potential drop across the arc at the point of short- 
circuit, although small, is in itself suflSicient to operate inverse time element 
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overload and reverse power induction relays. Numerous tests have been 
made which show that when a cable breaks down, the arc through the in- 
sulating space between conductors will maintain a voltage of between one and 
two per cent., and it has been found that a higher voltage is maintained when 
the current is small than when it is excessive, a fact which materially assists 
reverse-power relap. It should be pointed out that on large systems it is 
prptically impossible to obtain a metallic short-circuit because any Rmall 
object which could be brought into contact with the bus-bars would be 
immediately destroyed. The only possibility for obtaining a short-cir- 
cuit which wilUower the voltage to a point where reverse-power relays 
cannp operate k the case of an extra high-voltage system where the short- 
circuit current is so small that it cannot burn off a metallic connection. 

or instanp, on a 150,000 volt system of some magnitude, the current at 
short-circmt may not exceed 500 amperes, which could be carried for some 
seconds by a telephone wire dropped across a transmission line. The 
possibility of mterruption from this cause is remote, because a short-circuit 
across three wires will not often occur, and when only two wires are involved 
the low-voltage condition does not exist except on one phase. 

Effect of Unbalanced Short-circuits.— In the past the operation of reverse 
power relays has been somewhat unsatisfactory, because means were not 
a -en to insme correct operation at times when the power-factor of the 
system was bad, due to unbalanced short-circuits. As a result of several 
years investigation, it has been found that the method of connecting 
reverse-po Y relap mth their potential coils in star, as has been the usual 
custom, IS theoretically incorrect, and the relays will fail to operate upon 
the occurrence of the most common form of short-circuit. When unW- 

are poLible'*^bur>b h"’ ^ ^^“iber of combinations of circumstances 
are possible, but it has been found that the most severe condition is when 

y wo conductors of a three-phase line are short-circuited, and if relays 

thLto condition they will satisfy practically III 

shown in a rather incomplete way the vector 
C ^ between the 

station ^d at bit ^^be generating 

station Atf- tbe generating 

b^ en thtt h W «bort-circuit, and it wiS 

, nowever, there is always inductance in the circuit, the current will 
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lag somewhat, as shown by the vectors Z'b and Z'c. The result of this is to 
cause one of the relays at the short-circuit to operate forwards and the other 
one to operate backwards. Fig. 148 shows the effect of an inductive load 
on the system. The short-circuit currents are shown by single prime vec- 
tors, and resultants of the short-circuit currents and load currents by double 



Fig. 147 Fig. 148 

Figs. 147 and 148.— Vector Relations for Short Circuit on an Unloaded Circuit and on a 

Loaded Circuit 


prime vectors. The result of the load current on the system is to make 
less pronounced the effect due to the short-circuit, as will be observed upon 
comparing b in Figs. 147 and 148. In the former case one of the relays oper- 
ates backwards, but in the latter case both of them read properly. 

In the above explanation, the condition in only one line has been shown, 
and the question 
might immediately c 
arise as to what differ- 
ence it makes whether ^ 



Vectors Eotate in 
Direction shown 
by Arrow 


or not one relay oper- 
ates backwards, so 
long as one of them 
operates to trip the 
circuit breaker. The 
answer is that the same 
condition exists in all 
the good sections of 
line adjacent to the 
trouble, with the result 
that their circuit 
breakers will also be 
opened. 

One method of cur- 
ing this trouble is very , 
simple. Since the dis- 
torted condition is due 



rig. 149. — Connections of Eelays to Cause the Current to 
Lead the Voltage on Non-Inductiye Loads 


to a single-phase being short-circuited, the relays should be connected with 
the potential coils across the same conductors which are causing the short- 
circuit. In other words, the potential coils should be connected in delta in 
accordance with Fig. 149. Because the current will lag behind the voltage 
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when a short-circuit occurs, the connection should be so made that at unity 
power-factor the current in the current coils of the relays will lead the poten- 
tial by 30 degrees. This connection not only overcomes the trouble from 
distortion, but it allows the relays at all times to operate under a higher 
power-factor. In order to make this connection satisfactory it is necessary 
to take into account the direction of the rotation of phases. 

The above discussion is not based solely upon the mathematical study of 
the problem, but is the results of actual tests made on a number of trans- 
mission lines where the reverse-energy relays connected according to the 
old method have not given satisfactory service. Experiments have shown 
that this method of connection should also be used on systems having a 
grounded neutral. This connection (with the current 30 degrees ahead of 
the voltage) must be used with care on an ungrounded neutral system 
having a heavy charging current to ground. Difficulty may also be en- 
countered on some systems where the load current is leading. But in both 
these cases the short-circuit currents will be much greater than any possible 
leading current and no difficulty due to incorrect operation of the reverse- 
power relays will be experienced if the excess-current elements are adjusted 
to operate only on short-circuits. 

Overload and Reverse-Current Relays.— Various manufacturers have in 
the past made a type of relay which would operate on a heavy overload in 
either direction and would also operate on a small overload in reverse direc- 
tion. Such a relay is occasionally desired for the purpose of limiting the 
amount of power which can flow into a piece of apparatus, but it is not 
satisfactory for line sectionaljzing and its manufacture has been almost 
abandoned. The principal objection to it is that its operation cannot be 
foretold when unbalanced short-circuits occur. 

Current Transformers Required. — ^To insure satisfactory protection on a 
grounded neutral system, current transformers should be placed in each 
wire, and it is advisable to do the same on an ungrounded neutral system. 
This is because two conductors in different phases of different sections of 
line are likely to be grounded simultaneously, thus resulting in a short- 
circuit which involves two line sections. For instance, suppose that 
phase A in one section of line becomes grounded and the resulting surge in 
voltage causes a breakdown in another section of line in phase B. If both 
of these wires should happen to be without current transformers, the short- 
circuit could not be cleared. This is not a fanciful example, but is one 
which occurs quite frequently on overhead lines, due to the simultaneous 
flash-over of two or more insulators. Even .if no such trouble is feared, 
there is an advantage in using three current transformers and three relays 
at every switching point, because by such means additional insurance is 
provided against the failure of any one relay to operate. This applies 
particularly to reverse-power relays under conditions where only two wires 
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Current 

Transformer 


are short-circuited, because then one of the relays is operated under very 
low voltage. 

Potential Transformers Required. — ^Two potential transformers connected 
in V are suflScient to operate three reverse-power relays. On high-voltage 
systems it is sometimes inconvenient to connect potential transformers on 
the line side of the power transformers, in which case they may be connected 
to the low-voltage bus-bars. If the power transformers are connected 
star-delta, the potential transformers should be connected the same way 
in order to bring the phases into the proper relation. 

Special Protection for Apparatus. — Transformers . — In general, the cur- 
rent which can flow through rotating apparatus is limited to a reasonable 
value, and quick action in disconnecting such apparatus from the system is 
not essential. Transformers having low internal reactance are quite likely 
to be damaged in a few seconds if they are short-circuited, and a ‘means 
of protecting them 

against internal short- circp^aker 

circuits is shown in > < 

Fig. 150. The current > < current 

transformers in the ^ > Transformer 

corresponding prim- L 
ary and secondary 
leads have their ratios 
so chosen that the cur- 
rent is equal through 

both secondaries. The zn z 

Eelay 

normal current, there- Fig. 150. — ^Protection Scheme for a Transformer 
fore, circulates 

through the two transformers and does not pass through the relay because of 
its impedance. If a short-circuit occurs in the power transformer, the cur- 
rent through the current transformers will be reversed in direction so that 
it cannot circulate through them, but will flow through the relay and cause 
it to operate. It is possible that the ratio of the power transformer may be 
such that standard current transformers placed in its primary and secondary 
will not have equal secondary currents, in which case the difference between 
the two currents will flow through the relay. There is no particular dis- 
advantage in this if the relay is given a sufficiently high current setting. 

Generators . — ^Where generator protection is necessary against the ex- 
tensive damage which will occur before a short-circuited generator can be 
disconnected by the operator, a scheme for connecting balanced current- 
transformers (Fig. 151) similar to that shown in Fig. 150 may be employed. 
It will protect against occurrence of short-circuits in the generator windings 
or in the leads, and it will not introduce any risks of disconnecting the 
generator upon the occurrence of an overload; but it has the objection of 


, , Auxiliary 

I — 1 

Fig. 150. — ^Protection Scheme for a Transformer 
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requiring the opening of the generator winding at the neutral point, which 
is often difficult, and it cannot well be applied to delta-connected machines. 
It is believed that satisfactory protection can be obtained against generator 
failures by installing reverse-power relays to operate on a current slightly 
less than the sustained short-circuit value of the generator and with a defin- 
ite time-limit of say one-half second. This will not disconnect the gener- 
ator upon loss of field if it is carrying load, although it might disconnect it 
if it is unloaded. 

Motors— The protection of motors has been thoroughly standardized, 
the only doubtful feature of existing practice being the often unnecessary 
use of the low-voltage release; a short-circuit on a distribution system 
frequently lowers the voltage at a sub-station to such a value as to have 



the same effect as an interruption. If the system is properly sectionalized, 
a short-circuit should be cleared within three seconds, and practically any 
motor load wiU withstand such a disturbance without inconvenience. It 
IS t erefore obvious that the use of a device which will instantly disconnect 
a motor when the voltage falls to a low value does not assist in maintaining 
contmuous^semce. It is better practice to equip the low-voltage release 

wi ^ ^ s 0 time-limit, or to omit it entirely and depend upon an overload 
device for protection. 

a short-circuit on a distribution system should also be con- 
sidered when adjusting the overload device on a motor. When an un- 

svstTrl,? previously described, occurs on a 
system, aU motors, both synchronous and induction, attempt to maintain 
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a balanced voltage on all three phases. A motor under such conditions 
will receive power from the good phases and send it back into the line over 
the bad phase, with the result that the current in all three wires is excessive. 
Overload protective devices on motors should therefore have sufficient time 
limit to allow the sectionalizing circuit breakers on the distribution system 
to clear the trouble before the motors will be disconnected. 

Protecting Three-Phase^ Star-Delta Transformers, — three-phase bank 
of star-delta transformers, having a grounded neutral, acts in a manner 
similar to an induction motor in that it attempts to maintain the voltage 
equal on all three phases. As a result, if a ground occurs on the distribu- 
tion system, the star-delta transformers will supply current to the grounded 
wire, irrespective of whether these transformers are at substations or gen- 
erating stations. In other words, if a small bank of transformers is con- 
nected to a large system, and has its neutral grounded, it will be subject 
to short-circuit conditions every time there is a ground on the distribution 
system. For this reason banks of smalj transformers should have their 
neutrals isolated, not only because of the strain which frequent short- 
circuits throw on them, but also because of the service interruptions. 

The above argument applies principally to high-voltage systems, but it 
is necessary to consider the same conditions on a low-voltage four-wire 
system. Four-wire systems are usually used when a large amount of 
single-phase load is to be distributed, and as a result the voltage on the 
three phases is liable to be unbalanced. When a bank of delta-star trans- 
formers is connected on to such a system, the question of grounding the 
neutral must be carefully considered. As a rule, it is dangerous to make 
such a connection if the transformers are small, but if they are large it 
may be advisable to utilize them to assist in maintaining balanced voltage. 
The balancing is effected by drawing current from the hjgh-voltage phases 
and supplying it to the low-voltage phase, with the result that there is a 
flow of current through the neutral connection. The possibility of burning 
out the transformers can be prevented by installing an overload relay in the 
neutral connection and connecting it so it will sound an alarm or automatic- 
ally open the neutral. 

It frequently happens that star-delta transformers are connected to the 
main circuit through fuses, and trouble is encountered when a single fuse is 
opened. If the transformer neutral is ungrounded, the load will operate 
single-phase, with the possibility of injuring the motors. On the other 
hand, if the neutral is grounded, two of the transformers will carry all the 
load at a much lower power-factor than normal. Usually there is no way 
of knowing that the fuse is blown, with the result that the transformers will 
continue to carry the overload until they are destroyed. A relay installed 
in the neutral and arranged to give an alarm seems to be the best means 
of preventing the transformers from being damaged. 
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Protecting Small Substations . — It sometimes happens that a substation 
is supplied by duplicate feeders which are equipped with reverse-power 
relays to operate in case of line trouble, and it is desired to install overload 
relays which will open both circuit breakers in case of trouble on the sub- 
station bus-bars. This can be done by installing overload relays in series 
with the reverse-power relay, but the time setting must be sufficiently high 
so that the operation of the reverse-power relays will not be interfered with. 
A further disadvantage is that the setting of the overload relays must be 
changed whenever one of the lines is disconnected if it is desirable to main- 
tain the same degree of protection. Both these objections can be over- 
come by installing an overload relay in such a way that it is operated by the 
total current flowing into the substation in the manner shown in Fig. 152. 



Fig. 152.— Protection for a Substation Supplied by Dup- 
licate Line 


Details of Relay 
Construction . — Th e 

Plunger Type of over- 
load relay, although 
widely used for simple 
applications, such as 
the protection of mo- 
tors, is not adapted to 
the accurate work re- 
quired in automati- 
cally sectionalizing 
distribution networks. 
Some of these relays 
now on the market 
have received a bad 


reputation because of 

their poor workmanship and design. One diflficulty is that the continuous 
vibration to which they are subjected gradually loosens the set screws and 
other parts, with the result that they fail to operate at a critical time. It 
must be remembered that the force on the plunger increases as the square 
of the increase in current, with the result that the forces reach enormous 
values when heavy short-circuits occur. It is, therefore, no uncommon 
thing for relays of this type to be so seriously damaged by a heavy short- 
circuit that they will not operate when another, milder short-circuit occurs. 

Bellows Type.—Th.e plunger type relays which depend upon a bellows 
for their time limit are unsatisfactory, because an extreme short-circuit 
compresses the air in the bellows until contact is made, and then at the 
zero point in the current wave, when the force on the plunger is released, 
the air in the bellows expands and opens the contact. This chattering 
not only causes the contacts to be badly damaged by the arcing, but delays 
t e opening of the circuit breaker. The definite-time relay is usually so 
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designed that, when, the coie is lifted, it compresses a spring which, in 
turn, acts upon the bellows. After the core has been lifted, the current 
required to hold it in the raised position is much less than that required to 
lift it, with the result that the relay will not reset until the overload has 
decreased to a current much smaller than the tripping value. 

Oil Dash Pot, — The plunger-type relay, having an oil-filled dash pot as its 
time-limit device, cannot be used for automatic sectionaliring because of 
the great change in the viscosity due to changes in temperature. 

Expense of Adjustment, — An objection to the use of all such relays is 
that the expense of adjusting them for accurate work is oftentimes greater 
than the cost of the relays themselves. It is possible that an automatic 
sectionalizing scheme could be so laid out that time limits varying by steps 
of one to two seconds could be used, in which case the bellows type of relay 
might be sufficiently accurate, but such accuracy could not be obtained 
except at considerable expense. In order to adjust relays of this type it is 
necessary to disconnect them from the circuit and connect them to a test 
circuit which, in many cases, is not easy to obtain. In addition, a chrono- 
graph, ammeter and control device are necessary. Needless to say, such a 
calibration must be made by a skilled tester. If a change in the time limit 
is later required it is necessary to repeat the entire process. 

Induction Type, — ^The best feature of the induction type of overload re- 
lay is its remarkable accuracy and permanence of calibration. The use of 
permanent magnets as a time-limit device prevents over-swinging and 
chattering of the contacts, and the construction is such that the relay will 
instantly cease its movement when the overload disappears. There is no 
possibility of mechanical injury due to excessive currents when the torque 
compensator is used, because the saturation of the iron prevents the me- 
chanical forces from increasing beyond a certain amount. 

Ease oJ Adjustment, — The current and time adjustments of the induction 
* inverse time element relays are plainly and accurately marked and any 
desired change can be made at a moment's notice. This is a feature much 
appreciated by the operating man who is responsible for the successful 
operation of the automatic sectionalizing devices on his system. He can 
personally check the setting of every relay and thus be sure that no in- 
correct operation will result due to the carelessness or incompetence of an 
assistant. 

, Relay Contacts. — One difficulty in relay operation which requires con- 
sideration is that which occurs due to the burning of the contacts when 
heavy tripping currents are handled. The tripping circuits are, as a rule, 
highly inductive, and an arc which would be formed due to opening such a 
circuit will persist for a considerable length of time, and thus cause an un- 
necessary amount of burning on the relay contacts. For this reason it is 
necessary that the tripping circuit be opened by an auxiliary switch fastened 
to the circuit breaker in such a way that the opening of the circuit breaker 
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automatically opens the tripping circuit. It sometimes happens that 
large circuit breakers require a much heavier current to trip them than can 
safely be carried by the relays. This diflSculty is overcome by the use of 
an auxiliary relay switch which is operated by the protective relay and 
which closes the tripping circuit of the main circuit breaker. A relay 
switch is also used when it is desired to trip several circuit breakers from 
one relay. 

Series Tripping . — ^The usual method of tripping circuit breakers is by 
means of a trip coil operated by direct current, and for this purpose relays 
known as “circuit-closing’’ relays are used. Where a source of direct- 
current power is not available it has been customary to use “circuit-, 
opening” relays which normally short-circuit the trip coil of the circuit 
breaker — ^when the relay operates; it opens this short-circuit and allows 
current from the current transformer to energize the trip coil. In theory 
this scheme operates very nicely, but in practice it has been found that the 
short-circuiting device is quite likely to develop a high resistance in its 
contacts, which will cause the trip coil to operate when there is no occasion 
for it to do so. Up to the presents 1916) no satisfactory circuit-opening 
protective relay has been placed on the market, a statement which can 
easily be proved by referring to the changes which manufacturers are con- 
tinually making in the design of this type of relay. All the difficulties 
which occurred with the circuit-opening relay have been overcome by the 
development of the “direct-trip attachment,” which utilizes current from 
the current transformer to trip the circuit breaker, but which operates 
with a circuit-closing relay. 

Load on Instrument Transformer . — When selecting a relay for use on 
current transformers which also operate instruments, it is important to 
consider the load which the relay places on the transformer. The induction 
type of relay requires a smaller amount of energy than does any other type, 
a feature to be appreciated when bushing-type current transformers are 
used. When transformers of this type are heavily loaded their ratio is 
not constant and there is also a noticeable difference in phase between the 
primary and secondary current. Reverse-power relays such as the West- 
inghouse adjustable definite minimum inverse time element design re- 
quire such a small amount of energy that the phase angle error will not 
be great enough to affect their operation even if they are used on bushing- 
type current transformers having a small ratio of transformation. 

Convenience in Testing . — In selecting a reverse-power relay it is not only 
important to obtain one having satisfactory operating characteristics, but 
the question of convenience in checking its connections must be considered. 
If the relay is a sensitive one, it can be tested by feeding a small amount of 
power through it in the reverse direction. On some systems the power 
loss in a bank of transformers located on the line side of the relays may be 
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sufficient to cause their selective elements to operate backwards and thus 
test their reliability. On the other hand, a relay which requires five or 
ten per cent, reversal of power in order to operate it cannot be tested except 
at great expense, and it is usually necessary to determine by more or less 
costly experience whether or not the relays are connected backwards. 

Transmission Line Economics. — Conductors in long distance transmis- 
sion lines constitute the largest item of investment and directly affect the 
kilowatt-year loss of energy, that is, the value of energy lost in trans- 
mission continuously. As a decrease in investment demands an increase 
in the cost of power station apparatus, etc., producing the extra energy lost 
in the line (and probably, operating expense), it is evident there must be 
a point where the cost of conductor material and cost of lost energy will 
cross, that is, be of equal value. Since every conductor dissipates a certain 
amount of energy the most economical size will depend upon the cost of 
producing energy. If operating expenses are low, much energy may be 
economically wasted. If, however, they are high, more conducting material 
must be used in order to reduce the amount of the energy wasted. It is 
possible that operating costs may be so low that a purely economic consid- 
eration may indicate a conductor so small that it would become unduly 
heated, consequently the minimum conductor-section should be that which 
will provide such an area as may be safely and continuously operated. 

The problem confronting all practical engineers responsible for the design 
and economical operation of power transmission systems is, the choice of 
the most economical size of conductor for a given case. The operating 
manager is directly interested in the value of the electrical energy lost per 
year in transmission, and also in the interest cost on the investment of 
transmission lines, that is, the total annual cost of transmitting a given 
amount of energy. For a definite amount of power to be transmitted, and a 
definite voltage, the current can be calculated and the economical conductor 
cross-section obtained; therefore, the weight and cost of the conductor 
will be proportional to the current. 

Most Economical Conductor . — Kelvinh Law . — ^By Kelvin^s law it can 
be shown that the most economical area of conductor is that for which the 
annual cost of wasted energy is equal to the annual interest on that portion 
of the capital outlay which can be considered to be proportional to the 
conductor resistance, independent of the voltage and the distance of the 
transmission line.' It can also be shown that, if the ratio of the selling 
price of electrical energy to the direct cost of generating the energy is Pr, 
the ratio of the actual economical investment in conductor to the apparent 
economical investment in conductor, is 
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where Pr is the ratio of the selling price of energy to the cost of generating 
the energy, and Cr is the ratio of the actual to the apparent economical 
investment in copper conductor. 

Graphical Application of Kelvin’s Law.— There exist several ways of 
treating Kelvin’s law by means of graphics. Graphical treatment is the 
most simple particularly when plotted in terms of per cent, values. The 
most important methods of treating Kelvin’s law are, in a sense, identical 
in that they do not in a single instance change the position of the curves 
or values. The three different factors involved are fixed charges, weight 
and resistance. The exact position of the curves and values based on these 
treatments do not change for any of the following methods; 

(a) Relative cost of line losses to relative investment in line conductor, 
or, ratio of fixed charges to the cost of line losses. 

(b) Ratio of line conductor cost to values proportional to the weight of 
conductor. 

(c) Ratio of line conductor ohmic resistance to values proportional to the 
cost of conductor. 

Method (a) is of special importance because it takes up a combination 
of the complete technical as well as the commercial side. Methods (b) 
and (c) differ in no essential points as the weight of a conductor is propor- 
tional to its ohmic resistance, and vice-versa. 

Let it be supposed that with an investment in copper, the cost of energy 
wasted in the line (Pc) amounts to a given per cent, per year. Also 
suppose that with this investment the fixed charges (C) as interest, taxes, 
depreciation, etc., are equal to cost of energy wasted with that investment 
in copper. Then, the total yearly expense will be 

r,=p,+c 

Suppose the copper was increased to 2Pc, then the line losses would be 
decreased 50 per cent., or 

Tc=2Pc+0.5C 

But if the investment in copper be reduced to one-half, the line losses will 
be increased two-fold, making 

Tc=0.5Pc+2C 

Take ior example an investment of $50,000 in copper, and assume the 
cost of energy wasted in the line to be 20 per cent, per year, or $10,000. 
Also assume the fixed charges (interest, taxes, depreciation, etc.) to amount 
to 20 per cent, per year, or an amount of $10,000 equal to the cost of energy 
wasted. The total yearly expense will be, 

rc= 10,000+10,000 = $20,000 : 

With a two-fold increase in copper investment the total yearly expense 
would amount to. 


To = 20,000+6,000 = $25,000 : 
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If the copper investment in the line were reduced one-half, the total 
yearly expense will become, 

rc = 5,000+20,000 = $25,000 (as before). 


In these cases no consideration has been given to a change from losses 
in the line to energy sales, nor is the extra energy generated and sold item 
provided for. Let the change from line losses to energy sales be K and the 
extra energy generated and sold be ft, then, for a given case we have 



and the total increase in energy sales becomes. 


with a gross profit of 
the final expense is. 


Ts==k+K=3k 


Gp=^2Ts 

Nc^Tc-Gp 


Let us now assume a double investment in copper of $100,000, which 
will result in correspondingly increased fixed charges on conductor or $20,- 
000. The increase in copper has, however, consequently cut the line losses 
in half or to $5,000, so that the total annual expense is $25,000. Now, the 
saving of $5,000 in the cost of line losses due to the two-fold expenditure in 
copper conductor, should correctly be added to energy sales at existing 
sale prices. Also, allowance should be made for the extra energy generated 
and sold at existing sale prices, or 

/b= =$2,500: 


Hence, the total increase in energy sales per year not accounted for by 
Kelvin^s law, is 

Ts= 5,000+2,500 = $7,500: per year 
The net annual expense due to copper has been reduced to 

Nc=Tc-Gp 


or taking Gp as 27^® = $15,000: we have 

Nc = Tc—Gp= 25,000 — 15,000 = $10,000 : net expense. 


It is therefore observed in this case that when the power company can 
sell energy at a price three times the increment cost of generation, the most 
economical investment in copper is twice as much as the amount that would 
be indicated by the use of Kelvin’s law. Of course, the selling price of 
electrical energy per hp. is much more than three times the cost of its 
generation in the majority of cases, but this example has been given to 
show just how the comparison on this basis is directed. No account has 
been taken of the fixed and variable costs of such items as poles, towers, 
insulators, insulator-supports, etc., as these should at all times be considered 
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separately. Any practical variation in the line (size of conductor) will not^ 
generally speaking, have any effect on these costs. Thus, from the above 
it would seem that the law laid down by the late Lord Kelvin (Sir William 
Thompson) would be better expressed in the form; When the total cost of 
conductor in the line is equal to the cost per kw.-year to the company of the 
energy wasted, the niost economical conductor cross-section is obtained. 



The use of this law as given in Fig. 153 is greatly aided by a set of curves 
giving amperes per phase in terms of line voltage and kilowatts such as 
shown in Fig. 154. Since the three-phase system of transmission and dis- 
tribution is so much in general use these curves should be of practical 
value. They are based on the following formulae. 


P=VZEI and 1= 


P 

VdE 


i 




Kilowatts —P — El 
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Ferranti Effect in Transmission Lines. — ^Very long transmission lines 
connected to the supply service at the generating end but open-circuited 
at the far off receiving end, tend to maintain a higher voltage at the latter 
point (receiving end). This condition is commonly called the Ferranti 
effect from its having been first reported by Dr. S. Z. de Ferranti in London 
a quarter of a century ago. At present day power-transmission frequencies 
(not exceeding 60 cycles), the quarter-wave length of line is so great that 
it is not approached on the longest transmission line in. service; but the 
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Pig. 154. — Values of Amperes per Phase in Terms of Line Voltage and Kilowatts 


higher the impressed frequency the shorter the quarter-wave length. The 
Ferranti effect of a long power-transmission line may be about 1.0 to the 
fundamental frequency — ^taking the natural period at, 

f = — L= 

•' Wlc 

or a quarter-wave of 363 cycles, but a relatively small high-frequency ripple 
in the wave of the generated voltage may increase this factor to about 1.5 
or even more. It, therefore, becomes of importance to know how large the 
Ferranti factor may become with frequencies which may present themselves 
as harmonic ripples in the voltage wave of generators. Experience tends 






hydroelectric practice 

to show that there is no better system of connections for long high-voltage 
transmission hnes than generators in star with step-up power transformers 
in delta-star and the step-down power-transformers in star-delta-connection 
Star on the high-voltage side in each case. 

_ Line-voltage Limited by Corona.-Por transmission Mnes the line-voltage 
IS lii^ted m one way by the phenomenon of corona. The loss of power 
(Pc; due to corona may be approximated from the formula, by Peek. 


Pc 1.61 gf-^^(e—eoyxlO- 


Exampler-Taite a| transmission line with the following constants: 
'".E— llOjOOO;. I — leO'iinilek (844.8-I!aiIe-ft.)4^‘^f)'=10,000 avaiWbleW 
S=H84-inchea; /= eo-cylcles;! and| ^+^0.42-10.08^6. 

thSl 1 — 1l — — r“1 

I 0.0006 16 am pa, per M-volts perM=ft. 

== 0.000616 X 6.28 = 003262^ amps.pir mile. I ““ 

■-0.00325 X 160 X 0.62 anips.per loco volts 

0*62 X 57 2 fimnci-'f/iv* kSriA * * 



^0.0007<j'g 11 

J fl " ^ 


3 o. 

O «£> 


•25 .3 .35 A ^45 T .55 +6 j65 +7 

“ Diameter of Conductor in Inches = 2 r 

For very heavy lines, with large reactance, or where the cost of power for 
line losses is ow, the theoretical limit for constant-voltage Unes may be ap- 
proached, whmh, of course, will involve increased cost of synchronous 
condensers. The load limit for a line operating at constant voltage by 
means of synchronous condensers is much greater than that without syn- 
ehranous condensers, and the limiting condition is usuaUy low eflaciency. 

1 ne cnargmg current, expressed as 

T — -I .-..'‘''‘C?* 

‘ ~ capacity current -v,', 

7.354X(10)~® , _ /'v-x' 

^ 5 = Farads per M-ft. ' >7^ 
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is of small commercial importance, even though it may be large in amount, 
and must be carefully allowed for. ‘ Its main advantage is that it increases 
the voltage rise when load is suddenly disconnected from systems not closely 
regulated. 



rig. 156. — Curves Showing the Corona Ldnoit of Voltage on Three-Phase lines 


In the above expressions, 

C = capacity in farads. 

E = Applied or line voltage for 3-phase system (Y voltage). 

e = Effective applied emf. in kilovolts to neutral. 

eo = Disruptive critical voltage in effective kilovolts to neutral. 

/ = Frequency in cycles per second. 
k = Corona constant; is 344. 

=z Corona loss in kilowatts per mile. 
f = Radius of conductor in inches. 

8 Distance between conductors in inches. 

8 = Density factor ; or ^ equals 1 at 25 deg. cent, and 76 

cm. pressure. 

6 = Barometric pressure. 

{ = Temperature, deg. centigrade. . , x xu 

The corona loss is proportional to the frequency /, is proportional to the 
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square-root of the conductor radius r and inversely proportional to the 
square-root of the conductor spacing S, and also proportional to the square 
of the excess voltage above the disruptive critical voltage, co. 

Effect of Weather and Altitude on Line Operation— The weather con- 
ditions that in practice must always be seriously considered in the de- 
sign of transmission lines are numerous. Pog lowers the critical voltage 
and increases the loss. Sleet on the wires, or falling sleet, lowers the critical 
voltage and increases the losses. Pain storms lower the critical voltage and 
increase the loss. Snow storms have the greatest effect of any weather 
condition in lowering the critical voltage and increasing the loss. Barometric 
pressure must also be accounted for. Increased altitude has the effect of 
increasing the temperature rise or losses in not only a transmission hne, 
but in many types of apparatus and machinery. It is now recognized that 
apparatus or machinery operating at altitudes above 3,000 ft. should be 
considered as special, and, when such is rated for service at altitudes above 
this value the normal permissible temperature rise should be reduced by 
about 1 per cent, for every 300 ft. by which the altitude exceeds the 3,000 
ft. This also applies to all types of transformers excepting water-cooled. 

natural Line Impedance. — ^The magnetic energy stored in the line of 
self-induction L carrying current I is, 

2 

When this current is suddenly interrupted the energy must change from 
the magnetic form to the static by charging the line as a condenser to a 
higher voltage E. The energy stored in the line having a capacity C at the 
added voltage E is, * 

qw 

2 

These two equations must be equal, so that LP — C W 

or E=I-yj^ 

commonly expressed as 

E=Ih 

where {k) is a constant and approximates 200. 

The quantity is of the nature of a resistance and is called the 

natural impedance/’ equal to 138 log. - ohms. It therefore lies between 

T 

500 and 200 ohms, the lower figure being chosen as shown above. 

A rise of voltage always takes place across the reactance. If is equal 
4L. 

to the discharge takes place without oscillations, but just bordering 
on that condition. If the condition is less than the charge oscillates 
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until the energy is discharged in the resistance. Where is greater than 

li no oscillation takes place and no abnormal voltage is produced in the 
C 

transmission line. 

If E be the effective value of the voltage between lines, the maximum 
energy stored in the dielectric will be in the case of a delta-connected sys- 
E^ C E^ C 

tern (delta-delta) — g — , as compared with — - — in the case of a star-con- 
nected system (delta-star) star on the high voltage side, the value (C) 
being the total capacity of the high-voltage transformer winding of each 
transformer to earth. 

In general, resonance on account of the electrostatic capacity of the 
transmission line with a grounded star system is very unlikely, since the 
line capacity is not in ^ Js 

series with the ground. 

This is not the case 
with the delta-connec- 
tion which is in series 
with the electrostatic 
capacity of the trans- 
mission line. 

Shifting of Static 
Neutral. — In a delta 

system the first phase Relations in a Four Wire, Three-Phase 

closed will increase the System 

capacity to ground of 

that phase of the system and thereby draw the static neutral toward the 
phase. The second phase acts in a similar manner and the static neutral does 
not return to the center of the delta until the three phases are closed. This 
sudden shifting of the static neutral is the cause of an unnecessary strain on 
the insulation of the system. Many failures of apparatus are recorded due 
to this cause. Not so with the star-connected system as a transmission line 
of any length may be charged at full voltage without shifting the position 
of the static neutral. 

In four-wire three-phase systems, where the emf. is stepped up through 
delta-star transformers, and three-phase power is supplied through star- 
delta step-down transformers, the latter system of connections, if their 
neutral be connected to the neutral wire, serve as balancers for loads taken 
off between neutral wires and lines, as indicated in the accompanying 
diagram^ Fig. 157. 

If the neutral point of the primary of the step-up star-star transformers 
be connected to the neutral point of the generators, the secondary neutral 
point on the star-connected high-voltage side will be stable. The loads may 
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Jdg suppli€d b6twG6ii tlio riGutral point and tliG lines but^ since tlie gensra- 
tors may have a third-harmonic component in the emf . between the neutral 
and terminals it is not advisable to ground the neutral point of the secondary 
windings. If, however, the high-voltage secondary windings be an inter- 
connected-star, the neutral point may be grounded without causing the 
least trouble. The reason why the interconnected-star eliminates the third- 
harmonic is that there is an interchange of the third-harmonic mmf. due 
to the primary and secondary interactions of the interconnected trans- 
former windings. 

^ On account of their exposed position, transmission lines are the weakest 
link in the high-voltage transmission system. Even the failure of a single 
insulator may cause a complete shut-down of an entire system. It is there- 
fore necessary that very careful consideration be given to the design and 
erection of such lines.* The right-of-way should he selected with a view 
to escaping land slides, floods, etc., and avoiding thickly settled districts 
when high voltages are to be transmitted. Where the lines pass through 
forests it is of greatest importance to , have the right-of-way cleared on both 
sides of the lines wide enough so that there will be no possibility of falling 
trees or branches striking the lines. 

Ground Wire Protection. — The value of ground wires for transmission, 
lines cannot be judged by theory because their protection against lightning 
flashes is outside of the realm of calculation. On the other hand, their 
behavior in the case of sudden variations of the earth's field (lightning 
flashes in the neighborhood) can be calculated just like the charging cur- 
rents of a transmission line. The ground wire diminishes the charge caused 
by the earth-field on the protected line. Further, it increases the capacity 
of the line against the earth. Since the voltage which the line assumes when 
the field breaks down is proportionate to the ratio of charge to capacity 
against earth, and since the charge is decreased and the capacity increased, 
the voltage produqed on the transmission line is very much smaller than 
it would be if the line was not protected. These ground wires then, until 
something better is devised, are a valuable protection for overhead trans- 
mission lines. 

The past few years' experience has shown that the overhead ground wire 
is of undoubted value for lightning protection and better results can be 
expected from two wires than from one. They should be placed as far above 
the transmission line conductors as possible and with a maximum shade 
angle of 45 deg. Their dimensions do not have any effect on protection 


interest to note that the horizontal arrangement of conductors as compared 
witn tne equilateral triangle arrangement of conductors gives a lower corona loss. This 
arrangement of conductors also gives a lower capacity current of the line. The lower 
c<jona loss and lower capacity result from the fact that the two outside conductors con- 
siaered as a pair are twice as far apart as the other pair of conductors. 
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(protective action) so that they should be chosen from considerations of 
mechanical strength. When concrete foundations are used and the steel 
work does not extend through to moist earth it is necessary to make inde- 
pendent earth connections for a ground wire. These may consist simply of 
iron pipes driven into the ground and connected to the legs of the tower. 

There is considerable difference of opinion among engineers as to the 
degree of protection secured by ground wires. It seems probable that this 
difference of opinion is largely due to the variability of lightning disturbances 
in different sections of the country. It is now generally agreed that modern 
high-tension lines, operating at 60,000 volts and over, are less subject to hght- 
ning disturbances than lower-voltage lines used to be. This, perhaps, is due 
to the better and more thorough insulation obtained with the modern disc 
suspension insulator. Well constructed tower lines are practically proof 
against indirect lightning strokes, although not against direct strokes of 
lightning which fortunately are of rare occurrence. 

In selecting line insulators, a liberal factor of safety should be allowed, 
as they only form a small part of the total cost of the line and are the most 
vital factor in its satisfactory operation. Suspension insulators are now 
used exclusively for high-voltages above 60,000. The pin type of insulator 
is practically at its limit when operating at 60,000 volts. Numerous in- 
genious arrangements are used for connecting strings of suspension insula- 
tors in multiple to carry heavy stresses. For higher voltage transmission 
lines than at the present, the design of the suspension insulator must 
necessarily be modified so that the potential along the string can be better 
distributed. Further details of line construction and protection are given 
in the chapter IV devoted to this subject. 

Oscillations from High-Voltage Switching. — ^High-voltage switching pro- 
duces, in general, an abrupt change in the value of the emf. and of the 
current of the circuit, or of either, and therefore it produces a sudden change 
in the amount of energy stored in the circuit, with the result that oscil- 
lations are produced. The severity of these oscillations depends on the 
difference between the operating conditions before and after switching is 
done. If a dead line at zero potential is suddenly connected to the supply, 
the oscillation produced will be most severe when the switch makes the 
connection at the instant at which the emf. has its maximum value. If the 
dead line is suddenly connected to a live line having the same constants, 
a wave of charge, equal in value to one-half of the potential of the live line, 
starts along the dead line from the switching point. If the dead line is 
open from the far end, the wave of charge is reflected back at double poten- 
tial. At the same time a wave of charge starts along the live line from the 
switching point with a value equal to one-half of the original voltage of 
the line. If the live line is connected at its origin to transformers, this wave 
of discharge is reflected back with double voltage and may excite local 
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oscillations in the transformers or in the circuits of the power station. 
These traveling waves are a source of danger and the danger is increased 
when sparking and arcing occur at the switch. 

To energize a line, it is preferable to connect the dead line to the step-up 
transformers and then, by low-tension switches, connect the line and trans- 
former to the generators, rather than connect the transformers alone to 
the generators and then switch thedine on the high-tension windings of the 
transformers. Wherever possible, it would be better still to connect the 
line and the step-up transformers and the generators together w'hile the 
whole system is dead and then bring up the voltage to full potential by 
the excitation of the generators. .This, however, is not possible during 
ordinary operation. 


Per Cent 

0 ^ Voltagre Difference at Receiving Station 



Typical Example of Generating and Eeceiving Station Voltages 
for High Voltage Long Distance Transmission with Different Loads and Power Factors 


Line Charging Current. — In the transmission of electrical energy over 
long high voltage lines — ^voltages of 60,000 volts and over — ^the exciting or 
wattless currents produced are not only those for the inductive apparatus, 
but whatever is required by the transmission line itself. A transmission 
line has both inductance and capacity, both of which require exciting cur- 
rent. The leading current required by the capacity is of much greater 
magnitude than the lagging current required by the inductance, hence the 
exciting current to charge a transmission line is always leading, that is with 
reference to the generators. On some of the present day 110,000-volt lines, 
much as 10,000 kva. is required to charge a single line under normal 
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voltage conditions. For the 150,000-volt system of the Pacific Light and 
Power Company, 15,000 kva. synchronous condensers are used. 

Line Voltage Regulation. — In the design of a transmission system, the 
voltage regulation must be within such limits on all parts of the system that 
satisfactory service is secured and, at the same time, all the transformers 
obtain proper exciting voltages and the lightning arresters be exposed to 
only safe dynamic voltages. Service for lighting loads is very exacting, 
since a 2 per cent, variation in voltage causes a change of approximately 
8 per cent, in candle power. Service for power loads is not so exacting, 
nevertheless, it is of considerable importance, because on reduced voltage 
the starting torque and maximum horsepower of induction motors fall off 
as the square of the voltage. Since the power consumed by any load falls 
off as the square of the voltage, it is of great importance to power com- 
panies that the voltage be maintained as high as consistent with satisfactory 
service. 

Transformers should have proper exciting voltage, because in general, a 
departure from normal rated voltage reduces the capacity for a given 
heating rise. By exciting voltage is meant the voltage applied on the side 
from whence the power comes. Reducing the voltage by a given per cent, 
reduces the kva. rating substantially by the same percentage, since the 
ampere capacity depends on the size of conductors. Increasing the voltage 
above normal decreases the output, because the exciting current is increased 
and also the core losses. 

To prevent lightning arresters from being endangered by over-voltage, 
they should not be exposed to a voltage exceeding 15 to 20 per cent. Light- 
ning arresters are designed to protect against transient voltages, and their 
characteristics are such that they offer protection only around their normal 
voltage rating. Should a lightning arrester be called upon to relieve a 
transient voltage, when the dynamic or steady voltage of the system is 
15 to 20 per cent, above that at which the lightning arresters was charged, 
it would be exposed to serious damage, on account of the large flow of cur- 
rent occurring. Hence, it is not considered safe to expose lightning arresters 
to a voltage exceeding 15 to 20 per cent, above the normal voltage of the 
system. Further details of lightning arrester installation are given in the 
chapter devoted to line construction. 

Use of Synchronous Condenser and Series Booster. — At a distribution 
center it is very desirable to have a flexible voltage, which can be increased 
as the load comes on, because with power feeders, the voltage drop due to 
the load may thus be compensated for within proper limits, and with light- 
ing feeders, the feeder regulators are enabled to operate within limits of 
accurate regulation. A flexible generator and receiver voltage may be 
accomplished by means of a synchronous condenser and series booster, 
both machines arranged on the same shaft. The excitation of the syn- 


hydroelectric practice 

T "" U® for control with a voltage regulator 

evci+Sf generating stations, the 

^citation should also be controlled by a voltage regulator. The function 

o he synchronous booster is to affect voltage compensation, the amount of 
buck or boost being controlled by the field excitation. 

A desirable feature of synchronous condensers on a high voltage trans- 
mssion system is that they offer protection against those voltage surges 
that arise due to a sudden loss of load which might throw the generating 
stations on the unloaded transmission line with their generators on heavy 
eld excitation. Under such a circumstance due, to the effect on the gen- 
erators and transmission lines of the leading current, set up by the charging 
destructive voltage will occur. Over-voltage devices may be 
apphed to the generators to give protection, however, with synchronous 

eoufnlT ® transmission lines, and each one 

eqmpped with an over-voltage device, an ideal solution of the problem is 





CHAPTER VII 

SPECIAL PLANT AND LINE PROBLEMS 


I. — Gen'ehating and Substation Bus Structures 

Brici Compartments. — Tor station switch compartments, the question 
of concrete -versus brick construction has been frequently discussed, and 
opinions as to which is preferable will always differ. However, at the present 
time the majority of engineers who are designing bus structures seem 
to favor brick. Other materials, such as hollow tile and hollow concrete 
brick with grout poured in later, have been and are now being tried out 
with varying results.* There are two strong arguments in favor of brick, — 
first, the possibility of making changes and installing new switches in an 
old structure; second, the good appearance of brick. 

The general run of bricks used for bus structures measure 4 in. by 83^ in. 
by 234 in. The walls will therefore be 4 in. or 834 a,nd in some extreme 
cases 1234 in. thick, allowing >£ in. for a 3 oint. Through bolts with washers 
should be set in the 8j4 f holding oil switches and other heavy ap- 

paratus. However, it will often be found cheaper to drill the walls and use ex- 
pansion bolts for apparatus of small weight, such as disconnecting switches, 
insulators, instrument transformers and the like. It is not ad-visable to drill 
4 in. brick walls, as the thin wall will not usually withstand a heavy ham- 
mer. It may be considered good practice whenever it is possible to make 
the vertical spacing of bolts a multiple of 234 ha., so that the bolts can be set 
in a brick joint. Forged bolts can be used for such purposes and have been 
used in many cases with good results. 

Tnstallation of Bus-structure Equipment. — Insulators for supporting 
buses and other live parts should be as compact as possible, and should be 
bolted or clamped to the wall or slab. They should not be cemented into 
the wall or slab, since this construction causes considerable disturbance in 
operation when it becomes necessary to exchange an insulator. When 
clamping bus insulators, the clamp should be made in two parts to avoid 
the necessity of lifting the bus when exchanging an insulator. For bolting 
down insulator pins, slots can be conveniently provided in the insulator 
pin instead of bolt holes. 

Oil-switch cell doors may be made either of asbestos wood or sheet iron, 
with angle or channel framing. It is advisable to suspend the door from 

* Electrical Wcrld, Jaji. 15, 1916.— The Resign of Power Station and Substation Bus 
Structures, by M. M. Samuels- 
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Fig. 160. Structure in Augusta (Ga.) Substation of Georgia-Carolina Power Co. 

^ 1 ? ® ^ general Electric type K-12 oil switches are used. Be- 

tween the oil pitches and buses are disconnecting switches back-connected at one end. The solenoid 
mechanism is placed in a compartment xmder the oil switch. The structure is of brick. 








Fig. 161. — ^Brick Bus Structure in Substation of Tri-City Railway and Light Co. 
Here 4800 volt two-phase, 300 amp. and 500 amp. General Electric type K-12 switches are used. Dis- 
connecting switches are installed on both sides of the oil switches. The solenoid mechanism is placed on the 
floor in the rear of the oil-switch cell. Removable soapstone barriers separate the poles. 



Fig. 162. — ^Double-Row Structure in Columbia (S. C.) Substation of Parr Shoals Power Co. 

In this case 13,000 volt, 300 amp. and 500 amp. General Electric type K-12 oil switches are used. A 
4-ft. passageway runs between two rows of cells. Common buses are installed over the passageway. The 
slabs under the buses are on concrete beams which serve as barriers between phases. 

20 







Table 47. — Data on Several Bus Structure Installations 
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the top without bolts at the bottom so that 
it can swing out automatically in case of air 
pressure inside the cell caused by an oil-switch 
blow-out. In some cases where the cell doors 
have been bolted considerable damage has been 
done to structures and apparatus from oil- 
switch explosions. 

Special attention should be paid to the lay- 
out of potential transformers, especially when 



Fig. 163.-^Coiicrete Structure in Ocoee (Tenn.) Power 
Station No. 2 of Tennessee Power Company 

In this installation 6600-volt, 1200-amp. General Electric H3 
oil switches are used. Reasons for concrete: (1) Large number of 
conduits bad to be run through main wall ; (2) owing to lack of 
space barriers between poles inside oil switch, cell could not be 
made more than 3 in. thick. Compartment under oil switch 
accommodates potheads for 1,500,000-circ. mil cables. A pit is 
provided for cable pulling. 


the voltage is above 2300. Potential trans- 
formers and potential fuses for higher voltages 
require considerable space and have to be in- 
stalled in certain positions, especially oil-cooled 
transformers and expulsion-type fuses, so that 
if in the preliminary design these points are not 
taken into consideration considerable difficulty 
may be encountered in finding suitable accom- 
modation for them. 


A^fosDoor.ateadi End of Structure^ 
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In most cases it will be possible to install a positive and negative operating 
bus at the bus structure, and the control cables from the switchboard to 
each oil switch may be made up of three conductors, which can be installed 



in a ^ in. conduit instead of the five-conductor cables which would be 
required when no buses are provided at the structure and which need 134 
in. conduits. The operating buses should be installed in conduits, with 
outlet boxes at each oil switch. In the structure shown in Figs. 160 and 
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162 the control buses are installed in one in. conduit, which is used at 
the same time for mounting the operating relays. 

When current and potential transformers are installed in separate com- 
partments, holes should be left in the partition walls to accommodate con- 
duits for the secondaries between phases, and in case of potential trans- 
formers porcelain tubes should be provided for the primaries. Fiber conduit 
is being satisfactorily substituted in some cases for porcelain tubes. 

The shape and general design of bus structures will generally depend on 
the following conditions: (1) Type of oil switches, current transformers, 
potential transformers and disconnecting switches; (2) whether discon- 
necting switches are installed on one side or both sides of the oil switch; 
(3) on the amount and direction of the available space — that is, the struc- 
ture may be made wide, long or high; (4) whether the cables leave the 

structure overhead or 
underground; (5) ar- 
rangement of solenoid 
or motor mechanism. 
It cannot be im- 
pressed too strongly 
upon the manufac- 
turers of new oil 
switches to build the 
solenoid or motor 
mechanisms so that 
they can be placed in 
many different loca- 
tions in relation to the 
oil switch. The influence of the flexibility of oil-switch mechanism on bus- 
structure design can be clearly seen in Figs. 159, 160, 161 and 162. 

II. — Outdoor Substation Design 
Outdoor Station Requirements. — ^An electrical structure, to be strong 
electrically and mechanically, should have the least number of insulating 
supports practicable. This principle has been observed especially in con- 
nection with high-tension transmission lines as evidenced by the use of 
strain-type insulators instead of pin or post-type units. This practice per- 
mits employing fewer poles and insulating supports, thereby simplifying 
the construction and reducing the cost thereof, at the same time minimizing 
sources of trouble. Too generous use of strain insulators in station con- 
struction, however, should be guarded against, since opposite effects are 
generally produced. Strain insulators are not intended for short spans, 
since they occupy a relatively large amount of space and leave only a small 
portion of the span in which to make connections, thus requiring excessive 
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Fig. 166. — Main and Group Bus Arrangement in Structures 
at Power Station of Parr Shoals (S. C.) Power Company 
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offsets in wires. When used for station wiring they require a large number 
of crossings, loops and indirect runs, possibly crowding the conductors into 
several horizontal or verti- 
planes and sometimes 
them inaccessible 
onless the entire station 
ocqiaipment is de-energized. 

or lightning arrester con- 
i^ections, especially, it is in- 
advisable to use strain in- 
sxila^tors, chiefly because of 
tile loops and extra insula- 
tors necessitated and the 
liig:lier poles required to 
secure the proper ground 
clea^rance. Because of the 
ol> j ections mentioned it is 
suggested that rigid bus- 
lia.rs and connections be 
employed in outdoor sta- 
tions, thus making it possi- 
ble to reduce the number 
of insulating supports and 
eliminate the use of strain 
insulators. For busbars, 
copper pipes or bars are 
preferable. 

Example of Good Con- 
stmction. — The features of 
design mentioned were ob- 
served in the layout and 

construction of the Penn- Section AA Cross-Section"' SectionBB 

Qyj-^Q^32ia Utilities Com- 3^07-^ — ^Double-Bus Three-Story Brick Structure 

pa^ny outdoor substation in Terminal Station of Canadian Light & Power Com- 

a.h Dock Street, Easton, 

j T\yri\/r In this case 13,000-volt General Electric H3 oil switches are used, 

jlr y as CleSCribeCl by JM. JM. Each oil switch can be connected to each bus by disconnecting 

SH/XXlXiels in the ERctTicol switches. Two disconnecting switches and tie bus are mounted 
"TTT" 7>7 -P A UlK on common 4-in. concrete blocks set in the brick wall. Buses are 

yy 0irL€l lOr April iO, lyib, made of bars. Connections are of IM-in. outside-diameter copper 

^3D.ci fhe accompanying il- tubing. Removable soapstone barriers are used as in Fig. 161. 

Itistirations show how the 

de'fca.ils of construction were worked out. The substation is situated along- 
sido the company’s steam generating station, the control switchboard being 
locatted inside the latter and next to the generator switchboard. Provision 
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has been made for ultimately installing four banks of three 1000-kw., 
33,000/2300-volt, single-phase transformers and an equal number of 
1000-kw., 11,000/2300-volt units with the necessary auxiliary apparatus. 

Equipment in Out-Door Substation at Easton, Pa. 

Transformers: Two banks of three single-phase, 500-kw., 33,000/2300-volt trans- 
formers and one bank of three single-phase, 750-kw., 11,000,/2300-volt units. Three 
1000-kva., 11,000/2400-volt and four 1500-kva., 33,000/2400- volt transformers have 
been ordered, 

Switches: Two banlcs of three K-22, single-phase, 33, 000- volt, waterproof transformer 
oil switches and three banlcs of similar type line switches. One bank of three K-12, 
single-phase, 11,000-volt transformer switches and six banks of similar line switches. 
Lightning Arresters: Three 33,000-volt and six 11,000-volt four-ta*nk electrolytic cells. 
This apparatus was furnished by the General Electric Company. 



Fig. 168. — Cross-Section of Outdoor Substation Showing 33,000 Volt and 11,000 Volt 
Outgoing Lines and Arrangement of Busbars on Steel Superstructure 


This apparatus is connected with four 33,000-volt and seven 11,000-volt, 
three-phase circuits, there being in addition several 2300-volt circuits 
radiating from the generating .station and passing through the outdoor 
substation. As indicated in the accompanying drawings, the 33,000-volt 
equipment is arranged in three parallel rows on the side nearest the genera- 
ting station, while the 11,000-volt apparatus is similarly laid out along the 
far side. Tracks are provided between the two groups so that the trans- 
formers, which are mounted on wheel trucks, may be moved into the 
station for repair or inspection purposes. Each bank of K-22 switches is 
operated by a single solenoid mechanism mounted on one side of the switch 
foundation and enclosed by a waterproof case which also houses the opera- 
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ting relay. The 33,000-volt current and voltage transformers are of the 
outdoor types and are mounted on the foundations of their respective 
switches. The K-12 switches are not waterproof, so they are inclosed in a 
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sheet-steel housing which also accommodates the 11,000-volt current trans- 
formers and switch-operating mechanisms. 

Except for the 2300-volt transformer leads and control circuits all of 
the conductors are carried overhead by a steel structure made up chiefly 
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of latticed steel columns, angle irons and channels. Between the power 
house and the outdoor 2300-volt busbars the circuits are run through fiber 
conduit embedded in concrete. The 2300-volt busbars consist of 2 in. by 
in. copper bars suspended from steelwork over the transfer track by 
pin-type insulators. The 33,000-volt and 11,000-volt busbars are arranged 
in vertical planes over their respective switches to permit fanning out and 
connecting with proper equipment. 

The 11,000-volt connections and the 33,000-volt busbars and connections 
consist of 0.5 in. copper tube, but the 11,000-volt busbars are made of 1 in. 
copper tube (iron-pipe sizes). Standard pin-type insulators with General 
Electric caps are employed to support the busbars, the latter being attached 
to the caps by 1 in. by in. brass straps. The insulators are mounted 
on angle-iron cross- 
arms connected 
with the general 
steel framework. 

Tee connectors 
were employed to 
splice branch cir- 
cuits to the copper 
tubing, a clamp 
joint being used on 
the bus and a slip- 
and-shrink joint on 
the branch circuit. 

Table 48 gives data 
for copper tubing 
and lengths of con- 
tact required. 

The lightning ar- 
rester horn gaps are 

mounted, on pipe framework over their respective tanks. All choke coils 
and disconnecting switches are suspended from steel bases, being attached 
thereto by pin-type petticoat insulators. Potential fuses are disconnect- 
ing switch type. 

In no case were pin-type insulators inchned from the vertical to support 
vertical or sloping runs of conductors. Instead, special supports were con- 
structed by tying together with steel plates two pin-type insulators as 
shown in Fig. 170. At right angles to one of the plates connecting the insu- 
lators was fastened an angle iron. A U-clamp in one end of the bracket thus 
formed and another in the tie plate hold the conductor at the proper dis- 
tance from the pole and cross-beam and pernoiit making right-angle bends 
in the conductor without depreciating the function of the insulator. The 



Fig. 170. — Ii^nlated-Bracket Support for Yertical Conduc- 
tors that Permits Installing Pin Type Insulators in Natural 
Position 
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insulators supporting vertical runs are similar but have U-clamps only at 
the end of the angle-iron bracket. 

The 11,000-volt lines lead from their respective switches to a triangle- 
section pole, indicated as X in Fig. 169 (E-E), and from there extend in 
the direction of the transfer track to another triangle-section pole, F, 
opposite the 33,000-volt switches. From this point on the 33,000-volt and 
11,000-volt circuits, as well as some 2300-volt feeders, are carried on jointly- 
used poles. 

Clearances for Live Elements. — ^All of the outdoor substation apparatus 
is mounted so that no “hve” parts are within reach of persons standing on 
the ground. Furthermore, such clearances were used between "live” parts 
and ground that little possibihty of interruptions to service by flash-over 
will be afforded. In the absence of recommendations by any authoritative 
body on standard clearances the values given in an accompanying table 
were considered conservative. 


Table 49 . — Clbaeances Used m Easton [Pa.] Substationt Tesign 


VoLTAGH Not 
Exceeding 

Cleabance Between Live Parts, in 
Inches 

Clearance op Live Parts to Ground, 
IN Inches 

Minimum 

Recommended 

Minimum. 

Recommended 

7,500 

12 

15 

4 

6 

15,000 

18 

21 

6 

8 

27,000 

27 

30 

8 

10 ■ 

35,000 

33 

36 

11 

14 

47,000 

42 

46 

14 

17 

70.000 

88.000 

60 

66 


26 

72 

80 


34 

100,000 

80 

90 


38 

140,000 

100 

120 




III, — High Tension Fuse and Switch Operation 
Requirements of Fuses in Small Substations. — Eeliable and uninter- 
rupted service from, the modem high-tension transmission system largely 
depends upon the methods of relaying the switching so that the line or 
piece of apparatus in trouble will be automatically dropped in as short a 
time as possible. With the proper adjustment of such a method it has been 
found that in the majority of cases the trouble will clear itself and that the 
line can be replaced in service immediately. The cost of repairs on all lines 
is also greatly reduced with such operation. Oil switches and relays have 
now been developed to such a stage that this scheme can be carried out in 
installations that will warrant the expenditure. There are many cases, 
however, where it is desirable to serve customers whose business is too 
small to warrant the installation of anything but the simplest apparatus 
and control. Protection against overload and apparatus failure is in these 
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cases essential and general practice is now calling for the installation of a 
high tension fuse of suitable design and characteristics. 

High Tension Fuse Characteristics.— To be acceptable for modern high- 
tension operatioUj a fuse should embody the following characteristics.* 
It should break the circuit in which it is installed under short-circuit con- 
ditions in a short period of time, say in thirty or forty cycles at the longest. 
It must be made of a metal that has a definite time-current characteristic 
that is unaltered by successive heating and cooling or by age. It must be 
constructed so that it will positively prevent arcs blowing or forming from 
phase to phase. 

While there may be other metals that are equally good for use infuse 
construction, annealed copper wire is largely used in all high-tension work. 
The principal reasons for the use of this wire are that copper is more readily 
obtained in desired sizes, and data covering its electrical characteristics are 
more complete. 

It is not a difficult matter to compute the time-current characteristic 
curve of a copper-wire fuse of given size, as all of the factors that cause the 
fusion of the copper are perfectly definite and can be calculated by well- 
known laws of physics. The heat required to fuse a wire is the sum of the 
heat necessary to raise the temperature of the wire from air temperature to 
the temperature of fusion for copper, plus the latent heat of copper, plus 
the heat lost in radiation. The heat lost in radiation is relatively small, 
ranging from 5 per cent, to 10 per cent, of the total heat, and can be 
neglected without seriously affecting the results. Also, the heat generated 
in a given size of wire by a given current is simply the product of the PR 
loss in watts in the wire by the time in seconds by a conversion constant 
of 0.0009478. The result is in (F. P. S.) units of heat. Knowing the heat 
required to fuse a unit length of wire and the heat generated per second in 
any size of wire by a given current, the time that is required to fuse the 
wire by different values of current may be computed. It is a good plan 
to plot a set of curves between time and current for all sizes of wire from 
No. 10 B. & S. to No. 30 B. & S. for reference use. Such a curve for No. 18 
wire is shown in Fig. 172. 

Selecting Size of Copper Wire Fuse. — ^From impedance calculations of 
transmission lines and generators it is possible to compute what value of 
short-circuit currents to expect at different points. Knowing this, a size 
of fuse may be installed that will give the selective action desired at any 
point. For example, consider the following case, illustrated in Fig. 171, 
Suppose a feeder leaves a substation through an automatic oil switch A, 
equipped with definite time-limit relays, and coimects with station F, 


* Slectrieal World, Dec. 11, 1916, page 1305.— The 
Fuses, by E. A. Dillard, Alabama Power Company. 


Design and Operation of Horn Gap 
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serving on the way stations at B and D. C and E are fused sectionalizing 
switches at substations B and D respectively. Let us say that from line 
calculations 300 amp. will flow into a short-circuit at Fj 400 amp. at D, 
and 500 amp. at B. The oil switch should be considered as a reserve and 
set so as to trip on a short-circuit, even at the very end of the line, so as to 

guard against fuse 
failures. It must 
have a time setting 
long enough to give 
the fuses time to 
operate. In this 
case a setting of 
275 amp. and 3 seconds would probably be satisfactory. Trouble at F 
should be cleared off without disturbing service to substation B or D. This 
may be accomplished by installing a fuse of No. 20 B. & 8. wire at the 
fused switch E, which will fuse in 1.2 seconds with 300 amp. flowing through 
it, thus beating the relay setting of 3 seconds at A. Likewise a No. 18 B. 
& S. wire installed at C will open in 1.7 seconds when trouble develops at 
D and in advance of 
oil switch A . With a 
^ ^ short at F of 300 
amp. this fuse will 
open in 3.2 seconds, S 
which is a longer time ^ 
than required by the Z 
fuse at J?. Trouble be- 
tween A and C must T 
then he taken care of « 
by the operation of g 
the oil switch A . ^ 

Faults of Open-type 
Horn Gap Fuses. — 

When open-type hom- 
gap fuses are installed 

considerable trouble is pig. 172 .— Time-Current Characteristic for No. 18 B. & S. 
often experienced in Gage Annealed Copper Fuse Wire 

making the fuses oper- 
ate in a definite manner. The difficulty is not in determining the time 
required to melt the copper but in making a reliable estimate of the time 
required to clear olBE the are that results from the fuse opening. Even with 
horns properly shaped to break an arc in the fastest time, it is found that 
with the fastest horns the time required to break an arc is comparatively 
a long period and varies with the amount of current in the arc. Besides 



Amperes 



Fig. 171. — Substation Layout Showing Desirability of 
Selective Action of Fuses 
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this, the horn type fuse presents an additional diifficulty , as the arcs resulting 
from a set of fuses opening are liable to intermingle giving a second short- 
circuit which is dangerous, when they are near the source of power. 

Numerous improvements have been proposed for use in fuse horns to 
take the place of open fuses. One of the most satisfactory has been the 
fuse made up of fiber tubes packed with plaster of paris. These designs 
usually break an arc in a short time, but are mechanically weak. The tubes 
are liable to burst and give an arc as serious as the open type fuse. Another 
type of fuse that has been used consists of a glass tube (gage glass) packed 
with plaster of paris and stoppered at each end. The glass breaks and most 
of the time extin- ,, 

guishes the arc, but 


Win^Nut 

{Brass Strap Bend to F/t-^. 
I and Bolt to Holder 


* Bore Fiber Tube Wall 1 
Bore Hard Hubber or 6/ass 
Tube li' Wall 


■--Wma 
. Ni/f 


:^'xBrass\or6!ass 


guishes the arc, but Scre^ljlana 

there is a chance of “t" 1 1’^ 

failure that would j ny T-H-Z: — 4 ZZI ZH ZIZZ I 

also give a bad arc. '%"orb/)Yinpi/ut 

•o T \ctnd bolt fo Holder j 

Fuses. — ^There are a — ^ J 

number of fuses on T 

the market that are .OrillCapb'* ( Bore Fiber Tube ^^^Wall Li 

satisfactory for high / ^ Bore Hard Rubber or Olass f/f^rd 

tension work. In Fig. | ^ 

173, a home-made \ ^ s ss^ sss v' 

fuse devised by E. A. 

Eillard of the Ala- (FIH space between Fiber and 

bama Power Com- 

pany is shown which ^ Combination Glass and Fiber-Tube Type of Fuse 

has given good ser- Arranged to Fit 100-Amp. 600-Volt Knife-Switch. Clips 

vice, is accurate and 

may be replaced at a small expense. This fuse is made of a fiber tube 
sealed in a glass tube and capped at the end by a heavy brass fitting. 
Fiber itself is hard to waterproof satisfactorily, so that the entire 
tube has been inclosed in glass. The ends , of the tube are sealed 
with a cement to prevent moisture from entering. The contacts are 
made of strap brass of such a size as to fit into 100-amp., 600-volt 
knife-switch clips. The front contact strap is made longer than the rear 
strap, so as to elevate the mouth of the fuse. This throws the arc out and 
away from the supporting insulators. Mounted in this way, there is also 
considerable force placed on the fuse, tending to throw it out of the holder. 
As the arc clears off practically instantaneously, there is no danger of the 
switch clips having to break any part of the arc. It is important to double 
the fuse wire to a point about one-half way in the tube. This insures the 
fusion inside the tube and near the rear end. 

These fuses have been found nearly as satisfactory in their operation as 


{ Fill Space between Fiber and 
Rubber Tubes wlfh Plaster 
of Paris 

Fig. 173. — ^A Combination Glass and Fiber-Tube Type of Fuse 
Arranged to Fit 100- Amp. 600-Volt Knife-Switch. Clips 
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an automatic oil switch, excepting that it is possible to obtain only one 
automatic feature, namely, inverse time limit. Of course, with oil switches 
there are many combinations that can be worked out by using definite 
time-limit relays and reverse-euergy relays, but in the protection of a 
straight power feeder these features are not often required. Further, an 
automatic oil switch for 22,000-volt service costs at least $500. A. set of 
horn-gap fuses installed costs less than $50, and may be refilled at a very 
small cost. While there are many features favoring use of an oil switch, 
every operating engineer appreciates that there are many cases in which a 
profitable business can not be secured unless an inexpensive substation 
can be installed and satisfactorily operated. In these cases the question 
of .protection can often be met by the installation of an air-break switch 
fused with expulsion-type fuses. 

Rating of Oil Switches. — ^When oil switches or circuit breakers are rated 
on the amount of synchronous apparatus or generating equipment con- 
nected to a system, such a rating is limited to the reactance and short- 
circuit characteristics of the apparatus and to the particular circumstances 
under which it is installed and operated. Unless the oil switch is installed 
at the generator, the machine impedance which is variable during the first 
few seconds of short circuit must be added vectorially to the impedance of 
the lines, transformers and other apparatus up to the point of short circuit 
when calculating the size of oil switch required. A unit suitable for a power 
station then will be too large for a line substation. There is considerable 
difference of opinion on the basis for rating oil switches and there is little 
agreement on the maximum operating limits of a unit of a given rating. 
What seems to be a logical method is advocated by the Westinghouse 
Electrical Manufacturing Company and described by J. B. McNeill in 
the August, 1916, issue of the Electric Journal, as based on the ultimate or 
actual arc kva. This is equivalent to the product of current during the 
first cycle after the switch contacts commence to open times the open circuit 
voltage multiplied by Vb for three-phase circuits. Any calculation of 
current from generator, line and transformer impedances necessarily omits 
the factor of the magnetic energy of the line. It is a matter of experience, 
however, that when the line on which the short circuit occurs is in parallel 
with other lines of a system, the duty on the switch opening the short cir- 
cuit is lighter than when the line is not so connected, showing that in such 
a case the line magnetic energy is not expended in the oil switch tank. In 
some applications the magnetic energy of the line, however, is a great 
factor in determining the size of oil switch required. The advantages of the 
arc kva. system of oil switch rating are that it gives a rating independent 
of the sizes or characteristics of the generators or other apparatus and inde- 
pendent of the location of the oil switch in the system. 

Due to increased current-limiting effect of generator and line impedances, 
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oil switches can be safely rated up when used on voltages lower than their 
rated voltage, and in making circuit-breaker application, manufacturers’ 
guarantees should be obtained at the service voltage to be used. 

The problem of choosing an oil switch or circuit breaker of sufficient 
rupturing capacity for a given location is, then, to determine the kva. that 
can be delivered on short-circuit through the circuit breaker. For use with 
most rating tables, given in generator capacity, and based on standard 
assumptions, divide the arc kva. by 6.25 before using the tables. 

Calculation of Circuit Breaker Rating . — Example No. 1 . — ^Assume a three- 
phase feeder of No. 0 wire, four miles long, delivering 25 cycle power at 
7500 volts, with 18 inches between wires. The resistance of the line is 
approximately 2.1 ohms per wire. The reactance on 25 cycles with the 
above spacing is 0.835 ohms. The impedance is, therefore, the vector sum 
of these values and equals Vresistance^-f-reactance^ = 2.26 ohms. This is 
assumed to be a case of a small feeder off a large power system where a 
short-circuit on the feeder would not pull down the system voltage appre- 
ciably. If the short-circuit were on all phases the maximum possible cur- 
rent would be: 


volts 
ohms V 3 


7500 

2.26 X Vs 


= 1910 amperes. 


At 7500 volts this short circuit capacity of the system amounts to 24,781 
ultimate kva., which the switch must rupture at the contact. Appl3dng 
the reverse of the rule for determining ultimate kva. from the catalog 
rating, this figure should be divided by 6.25, giving 3965 kva. as the mini- 
mum allowable catalog rating of the circuit breaker to- be applied. 

Example No. 2 . — ^Assume a three-phase transformer bank, made up of 
three single-phase, 200 kva. transformers having 3.5 per cent, reactance 
and rated at 11,000 volts high tension and 2200 volts low tension, feeding a 
2200 volt line from a high capacity power line. It is desired to determine 
the size of circuit breaker located on the feeder just beyond the transformer 
bank that will handle when operated automatically, a short-circuit on the 
feeder just beyond the circuit breaker. Here the transformer bank is the 
limiting feature. The actual power that can pass through the bank is, 


(100 X transformer kva. rating)-:- per cent, reactance = (100X3X200) 
■4-3.5 = 17,100 kva. 


The breaking capacity required is therefore, 17, 100 6.25 =2730 kva. 

Example No. 3 . — Two 18,000 kva., three-phase, 8800 volt generators of 
six per cent, reactance have a bus section from which a 22,000 volt trans- 
former bank of 2000 kva. per phase and three per cent, reactance feeds out 
to a circuit breaker. What size of automatic overload instantaneous-trip 
circuit breaker is necessary to break a short-circuit on this feeder? 
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switch is one designed primarily for mounting on pipe framework. It has a removable iron cover. 
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As the transfonners in example No. 2 are near the generators, the capacity 
of any other synchronous apparatus can be disregarded, assuming that the 
capacity of all such synchronous apparatus is not more than that of these 
generators and that they are on the line side; but the combined reactance 
of the transformers and generators should be included in the computations. 
As the reactances given are at diflferent capacities, they should be computed 
in terms of equivalent reactance at the same kilovolt-ampere capacity. 
Thus the generators (two at 18,000 kva. each) have a capacity of 36,000 
kva. through 6 per cent, reactance, and the three 2000 kva. transformers 
through 3 per cent, reactance have an equivalent capacity of 36,000 kva. 
through 18 per cent, reactance. The total reactance of the generator and 
transformers (that which governs the short-circuit current in this problem) 
is therefore 24 per cent., with a total capacity of 36,000 kva. 

As in example No. 2, the actual power that can pass through the circuit 
breaker upon a short-circuit at this point is therefore: 

100X36,000 _ pQp kva., and this corresponds to either 
24 

15Q,OOOX 1000 _ amperes per line at 22,000 volts in the arc, 

22,000 X Vs 

150,000 _ 24 000 kva. rated breaking capacity. 

6.25 

This is approximately 70 per cent, of its maximum voltage. Therefore, 
the circuit breaker will have to open 70 per cent, of 150,000 kva., or 105,000 
kva. per line at 22,000 volts. This corresponds to either 

105,000 X 1000 _ 2 Y^n amperes per line at 22,000 volts in the arc, 

22,000 

or = 16 j 80 O kva. rated breaking capacity. 

6.25 

Before choosing a circuit breaker it should be noted that the voltage 
necessary is 22,000 volts, or more, and the ampere capacity must beat least 
transformer kva. capacity X 1000 _ 6000 X 1000^ _ amp, 

voltsXVs 22,OOOXV3 

Simplified Method of Figuiing Breaking Capacity.— Where the regula- 
tion of the circuit at the point where the circuit breaker is to be installed is 
known or can be accurately computed or measured (in case of a system 
already installed) the following formula may be used. 

( 100 -|- per cent.regulation) Xf ull-load current 
Approx, short-circuit current— per cent, regulation 

When the per cent, regulation used in the above formula is the actual 
regulation at the point at which the circuit breaker is to he installed, tafang 
into account the voltage drop in the generator, all transfonners, the line 
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and all other apparatus on the circuit on the power side of the breaker, the 
result will be correct for that whole system, for: 

At no-load the voltage is 100 per cent, plus the per cent, regulation. 
Full-load current reduces this voltage by the amount of “regulation.” 
Twice full-load current reduces it by twice the amount of “regulation” 
and so on. The current at which the voltage will be reduced to zero, that 
is, the short-circuit current, will therefore be: 

(Fulldoad voltage+regulation)Xfull-load current 
regulation 

For figuring complex parallel circuits it is best to reduce percentage 
reactances to ohms by the rule (line volts X per cent, reactance = full-load 
current X reactance in ohms), as this method admits of easy mathematical 
solution. 

When a circuit breaker is beyond a transformer whose capacity is not 
over 10 per cent, of the system capacity in synchronous apparatus, it is 
safe to omit all factors except transformer reactance in figuring short- 
circuit current through the circuit breaker. 

Use of Air-Break Switches. — Opinions differ on the use of air-break 
switches in the circuits of extensive transmission systems and on the effect 
of the disturbances which may be caused by them. The following results 
which were secured from 250 tests,* made with different designs of air-break 
switches available on a large transmission system in Georgia, provide 
valuable information when considering the installation of these switches. 
These tests were made primarily for the purpose of studying the effect of 
operating air-break switches at different loads and voltages from 50,000 to 
110,000 as compared with breaking the circuits through oil switches and 
to determine the arcing characteristics of the switches available for use. 
True energy loads were interrupted in one set of tests and the charging 
current of about 180 miles of transmission line in others. In the latter case 
a maximum load of 28 amp. at 50,000 volts or 2400 kva. of leading power 
factor was handled. Oscillograph records were made of the different tests 
on the switches. From the performance data thus collected the results 
were formulated. 

Operation of Air-Break Switches. — ^It was found that the maximum time 
required to break the arc in the 50,000-volt tests was twenty-five seconds, 
minimum time two seconds, and average time six seconds. This time 
depended more upon the weather conditions than on the kva. load on the 
lines, the velocity of the wind being the most important factor. The maxi- 
mum time required to break the arc at 110,000 volts was sixteen seconds, 
minimum time, three seconds, and average, seven seconds. This seems to 


* Electrical World, October 16, 1915, pages 853 to 855.— Arcing Characteristic of Air- 


Break Switches, by Charles E. Bennett. 
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indicate that the air-break switch requires about 120 to 1500 cycles in which 
to interrupt the circuit, while the oil-break switch may accomplish the same 
result in a few cycles. This time element in the case of the air-break switch 
produces an effect in the line similar to a series of light hammer blows. 
These blows, while not so violent as the one caused by an oil switch, prob- 
ably have a damaging effect on insulation. It was found that a true energy 
load was more easily interrupted than a charging current of the same kva. 
value under the same weather conditions. Under light loads, high winds 
of about 50 miles per hour materially aided in breaking the arcs by sweeping 
them from the horns. With heavier loads, however, or lower wind velocities 
the arcs would lap over the phases and trip the breakers at the power house 
before they would let loose from the horns or blades. 

The results of the tests showed that the minimum distance between the 
phases for 44,000 volts should be at least 7 ft. and for higher voltages 
proportionately more. The 70,000-volt switch used was spaced 6 ft. 
between phases and the 44,000-volt switches 4 ft. The theory that the heat 
of the arc alone will carry it up the horns is doubtless well founded, but 
this force is only great enough to accomplish this result when the air is 
perfectly still. With the slightest wind blowing, the arcs are blown side- 
wise, and the tendency of the arc to rise is more or less counteracted by 
this horizontal wind pressure. If, however, the mechanical movement is 
such as to draw the arcs up the horns, the tendency to rise is increased 
and it is much easier then to break the arc. The arc appears to be an 
uncontrollable feather-like medium, and but a slight wind will blow it 
8 ft. or 10 ft. horizontally. 

Switching Disturbances. — ^The oscillograph records made showed that 
there is a considerable disturbance caused on the line evidently due to the 
charging and discharging of the line as a condenser when operating air- 
break switches. Harmonics are set up on the regular sine wave, but, owing 
to the high frequency, oscillations are not clearly shown by the oscillograph. 
This is probably due to the fact that the transformers used in stepping down 
the voltage for the instrument absorbed these surges. In order to get a 
better check on the voltage rise on the load side of the switch, a needle 
spark-gap was connected and set at 5, 6, 7 and 8 in., or for about 63, 72, 
80 and 87 kv. The circuit was broken under different loads with the dif- 
ferent types of switches, and the points were set at these distances when the 
maximum sparking distance was noted. The circuit was then interrupted 
with an oil switch, under similar conditions and loads, and it was found 
that the sparking distance was greater than with an oil switch under the 
same load. This is contrary to some opinions on the subject.^ 

This experiment seems to show that the tendency for the lines to spill 
over the insulators when the system is interrupted with an oil switch is 
greater than when the air-break switch is used. If air-break switches are 
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to be used to sectionalize only short lines, or for cutting in and out a bank 
of transformers occasionally, or for use in emergency the dangerous effects 
due to their use are small. Where frequent switching is necessary, the 
oil switch is undoubtedly much safer. 

The chief difBculty in the use of air-break switches is the large amount 
of space necessary for their installation. The different phases must be 
widely separated and great care exercised in wiring up the switches so that 
the arcs of one phase cannot blow against the leads to some other phase and 
thus short-circuit the line. In some cases the arc is blown downward, and 
this means that the switches must be weU insulated from supporting steel 
work a distance sufficient to keep the arc from lapping and thus grounding 
the line. 

IV. Stranded Iron and Steel Wires as Transmission Line Conditctors 

Iron and Steel Conductors. — ^Under normal conditions of the metal 
market operating companies have employed iron and steel conductors for 
transmission lines only where small loads were to be transmitted or great 
strength was required for long spans. High prices of copper and aluminum 
have, however, caused thorough investigation of the characteristics of iron 
and steel wires and cables and the formulation of conditions for their eco- 
nomical use. The following results of tests conducted by Messrs. Oakes 
and Eckley at the Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon, are given 
as published in the Electrical World, October 14, 1916. 

The resistance of a conductor carrying an alternating current is affected 
by the frequency and magnetic properties of the conductor. For non- 
magnetic conductors the increase in resistance due to skin effect, except for 
very large conductors, is negligible, but for iron or steel wires the skin effect 
causes a material increase in resistance. The effect is also cumulative. 
The permeability increases with the current density within certain limits, 
and as skin effect is due to a greater self-inductance (a function of the per- 
meability) at the center of the wire than at the surface, an increase in re- 
sistance with an increase in current results. Because of the magnetic 
properties of iron and steel, the computation of the skin effect is rather 
difficult. Other factors affecting the power loss in a magnetic conductor 
are the hysteresis and eddy current losses. The effective resistance is a 
function of all these factors and is a value such that when multiplied by the 
square of the current it will give the power loss in the line. 

The reactance of a conductor composed of a magnetic material is a vari- 
able and is composed of two factors: the external reactance, which is easily 
computed, and the internal reactance, which is a function of the permeabil- 
ity. Due to the fact that permeability depends not only on the current 
density, but also on the physical properties of the material, the internal 
reactance cannot be computed accurately unless a permeability curve is at 
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hand. It should also be noted that the internal reactance is due to circular 
magnetization, and therefore the permeability for circular magnetization 
should be used. 

The various electrical and magnetic constants for any particular grade of 
iron or steel wire cannot be given with any absolute degree of accuracy be- 
cause of the method of manufacture. A slight change in the ingredients 
of the wire that would not affect the mechanical properties would cause a 
material change in the electrical and magnetic characteristics. For this 
reason, unless accurate test data are available, any computations that may 
be made would necessarily be only approximate. 

Characteristics of Iron and Steel Conductors. — ^The accompanying 
curves, Figs. 174 and 175, give the internal reactance, alternating-current 
resistance, power loss and permeability of different sizes and qualities of 
iron and steel wire that might he used for transmission lines. The data 
were secured from tests made on wires approximately IQOO ft. in length and 
spaced 30 in. apart. The internal reactance was obtained hy subtracting 
the computed external reactance from the measured reactance. The fol- 
lowing formulas, which are modifications of those by Dwight, give the 
reactance in ohms per mile of single conductor for the conductors tested: 

The reactance at 60 cycles for No. 6 B. W. G. solid B. B. galvanized iron 
is, 

Z=0.27941 logio 5 ;^+^' 

The reactance at 60 cycles for 5/16-in. se-ven strand Siemens-Martin or 
ordinary grade galvanized steel is, 

X= 0.27941 logio 0.09865 

The reactance at 60 cycles for three strands of ISTo. 10 B. W. G. B. B. 
grade galvanized iron is, 

X= 0.27941 logio ^-^-0.037H-X' 

In. these formulas, X is total reactance in ohms per mile of line; X' is 
internal reactance from curve; D is spacing in inches. 

The inductance of a seven-strand cable of a non-magnetie material as 
given by Dwight* is, 

i = ^ (98 loge -yd-y-24 log. 2-60 loge 2-12 log. 6 ) per cm. 

For a three conductor cable the formula is, 

* Keactan.ce of Stranded Conductors, by H. B. Dwight, Electrical WorU, "Vol. 61, 
No, 16, page 828. 
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In these formulas, L is inductance in cm. ; S is spacing; r is radius of each 
strand in the same units as S. 

These formulas are based on the assumption that the current density in 
each wire making up the cable is uniform and that the wires, so far as the 
mutual inductance of one on the other is concerned, are replaced by very 
small conductors located at the center of the strands of the cable. Con- 
sidering a magnetic conductor a slight modification in the above formulas 
must be made, namely, the permeability factor /x must be introduced into 
the term for the internal inductance. The following formulas would then 
apply: 

Tor a seven-strand cable, 

i=^ (98 loge^+y-24 log. 2-60 loga 2-12 log. 6) per em. 

For a three-strand cable, 

-^=2 log. log- 2 PO' 

The terms involving the mutual inductance of the wires are not affected, 
since the medium separating the strands, the zinc galvanizing, has a per- . 
meability of unity. These formulas are fairly accurate so long as the skin 
effect is practically negligible. F or small wires, below No. 14, this condition 
holds. For large size, however, an error is introduced. 

The data for the permeability curves were obtained by solving the above 
equations for /x. The permeability for the No. 6, B. W. G. B. B. solid 
galvanized iron wire of Fig. 175, was obtained by substituting test data in 
the following formula taken from the ^ ^Standard Handbook for Electrical 
Engineers’^ (fourth edition. Article 77, Section 2) : 

i=0.1403 logio -+0.01524 m, 
r 

in millihenrys per 1000 ft. 

In lieu of other data, these permeability curves may be used to compute 
with a fair degree of accuracy the inductance of other sizes of cables of the 
same material. Particular attention is called to the fact that current 
density must be used as a basis for comparison. The relative size of wire 
with respect to the size for which curves are given has a direct bearing on 
the accuracy obtainable. The nearer the size of wire under consideration 
is to the size for which curves are given, the greater will he the de^ee of 
accuracy. The error is due to the fact that for the same current density the 
skin effect is not the same in different sizes of wire. An error would also 
be introduced because, as noted previously, iron and steel wire is not well 
standardized. 

The resistance and loss curves were taken from test data, all values being 
corrected to a temperature of 20 deg. C. A temperature coefficient of 
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however, is a special problem in itself and must be so considered. The 
steel conductor has also the advantage that its greater mechanical strength 
permits a longer span, providing that no appreciable increase in load is 
contemplated, otherwise the length of span must be such that ultimately a 
copper conductor may be substituted. 

V. Insijlatoe Selectioist and Testing 

Instdator Troubles- — The real causes of insulator depreciation and failure 
have not as yet been definitely discovered, although methods are now being 
employed with success to reduce failures which have as their flim the selec- 
tion of designs suited to line characteristics and the subjection of all units 
to a uniform quality test. The troubles with insulators are varying in 
character. It has been found that voltages many times normal are im- 
pressed on insulators in many cases. One case has been reported where one 
section of a 63-mile, 22,000-volt line was insulated with two suspension 
insulators in series which required not less than 180,000 volts to flash over- 
In several instances these strings have flashed over when the operating volt- 
age was not more than 23,000. It is now evident that there are factors other 
than the normal line voltage which are important in determining the size 
and kind of insulator to use. It is being more and more recognized that the 
amount of power applied to the line, the length of the line and the size of 
the wire are as important features as operating voltage. 

The testing of insulators has received much study and investigation work 
along new lines has been conducted in recent years with the result that 
some of the manufacturers are now offering insulators which very satis- 
factorily stand severe tests, both mechanical and electrical. The testing 
of insulators with high-frequency test transformers, however, is compara- 
tively new and has not yet received the sanction of all of the insulator 
manufacturers or the official sanction of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. It is noted, however, that as the manufacturers improve 
their product so that insulators will stand the oscillation transformer test 
the objections to its use are less frequent. 

One of the great advantages of this method of testing is that it can be 
standardized for both the maker and the user. Operating companies cannot, 
in general, equip testing departments with sixty-cycle transformers for insu- 
lator testing which will give the necessary high voltage, and it is out of the 
question to use these large transformers at the various distributing points. 
The oscillation transformer, however, can be set up in a stock room or used 
by line crews, the insulators being tested immediately before they are 
placed on the line. The best reason for the use of the oscillation trans- 
former is that it will detect faulty insulators which cannot be weeded out 
by a sixty-cycle test. 

High Frequency Testing. — Results of a careful study of insulator failure 
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on some 300 miles of transmission lines operating at 11,000, 22,000, 66,000, 
and 110,000 volts and using a large number of different types of insulators 
have b(u;n reported by one investigator,* with special reference to the value 
of th(‘ high frequency test. Tests with an. oscillation transformer giving a 
frccuK'iKiy of approximately 200,000 cycles showed a great difference in 
till' i>erfonnance of insulators. It was noted that some insulators which 
hud lu'cn giving trouble on the line owing to the inner petticoats breaking 
showed a d<'finite corona around these petticoats at a voltage much below 
tire flush-over voltage. In fact, on some insulators the inner petticoat could 
1)0 mad(‘ to flash almost continuously without flashing over the outer petti- 
coat. It was noted, also, that other insulators showed very little corona 
previous to the flash-over of the insulator. Some of the insulators showing 
this charactcTistic have given excellent results in service. 

S(‘rvi<u- results observed have shown that an insulator, or string of insu- 


lators, which luvs a high ratio of puncture voltage under oil to flash-over 
voltage in air is necessary. There has been some objection to taking this 
ratio ns oru' of the points of value in an insulator, the objection made to 
t ho pvmcture value under oil being that the electrical stress on the different 
parts of th(i insulator is very largely changed by the oil bath. However, 
t ho elect ri<'al strength of the porcelain cannot be determined in an insulator 
unless the ilischarge over its surface is prevented. It is also necessary that 
the voltage strain which is applied to the insulator when it flashes over 
must he v<Ty mucli below the puncture voltage of the insulator. If this is 
not Ihi' cast' the insulator will be weakened by continuous application of 
fla.h-over v..lt age and will finally fail. One of the objections raised to the 
oscillation transformer test is that it can be made so severe that perfectly 
m ,(,il porcelain will he broken down. The opinion of this investiptor and 
others baHiai on test results, is that if an insulator is properly designed and 
the porr-elain suflkfiently good no damage will be done to the insulator by 
any lests whieh can be applied with a 300,000-volt oscillation transformer. 

Ah h rcKult. of the tests referred to, it has been decided to flx the voltage 
of an oseillation transformer for use on the line at about 
annlv flash-over voltage from this transformer to all insulators for five 
wcondH. This is a routine test now used by the Georgia Railway and Power 
( ’oinnanv and appliwl to all new insulators before they are instiled on the 
U r ns^i c nppli-l to all old insulators, which are taken down befme 
iZv art rll nglin. An attempt is also made to duplicate the line con<h- 
tious in the laboratory by applying strain, vibration, 

■ aid electrical te.sts. One of these tests or some ® 

to the insulators will .determine, in a few days m the labora^ 


iH.iut, I.ad Tests to Weed out Defective Units, oym. r. 

r<iw«*r C'urnpimy. 
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the insulator which will stand most satisfactorily several years of service 
on the line. 

Insulator Failures on Lines. — Mr. Peck has found that some insulators 
which stand all electrical tests satisfactorily when new show a large per- 
centage of failures after having been installed on the line for some years. 
Some of the old insulators fail through the inner petticoat, some through 
the head of the outer petticoat, some puncture entirely through the head 
when test voltage is applied, while others fail, due to cracking around the 
tie-wire groove. Suspension insulators often have skirts broken on account 
of the arc playing over these parts after the initial flash-over. This trouble 
is largely eliminated if the insulators are very closely spaced, that is, if the 
string length is as short as possible and some form of arcing horn provided. 

The extremely high voltage which is produced on lines is undoubtedly 
due to high-frequency disturbances, as these disturbances are produced on 
circuits having appreciably high capacity and reactance and are nearly 
always caused in the first place by an arc to ground. It is very probable 
that in some cases the shape of the voltage wave is very similar to that pro- 
duced by the oscillation transformer. In most cases of extremely high volt- 
age the wave shape of the voltage probably approaches much nearer to 
that of the oscillation transformer than it does to the line voltage. If this 
is the case and the insulators receive these abrupt-wave-front, high-fre- 
quency impulses on the line, it is logical that a test giving a voltage of this 
nature should be applied to them as a part of the initial tests before they 
are installed on the line. 

Locating Leaky Insulators on Line. — Leaky insulators can be located 
while a line is in service by testing with telephone receivers. For this test 
a pair of high-resistance receivers are connected from a spike driven about 
shoulder high in the pole to another spike driven in the ground. The noise 
produced in the telephone receivers to the trained ear gives a good indica- 
tion of the condition of the insulators. By this test any insulator that is 
approaching a dangerously weakened condition can be detected. 

VI. Transmission Line Telephone Troubles 

Telephone Circuits Paralleling High-Voltage Lines.— When telephone 
lines parallel transmission lines and are carried on the same supporting 
structures, certain construction and protective requirements have been 
found necessary in order that reliable communication may be maintained 
at all times and especially in lightning storms and during other equipment 
disturbances. The first requirement in this connection is high insulation, 
for the telephone lines, the second, carefully balanced transposition, the 
third, adequate drainage provisions, and the fourth the best possible char- 
acter of protection for telephone terminal apparatus. Considerable study 
has been given to these features and practical measures are now being 
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adopted which make it possible to maintam reliable telephone service imder 
all operating conditions. The most elaborate study of the subject and one 
of the best examples of good practice has been c^ied out and adopted for 
L system of the Georgia Railway and Power Company of Atlanta, Ga. 
The following details are given for the construction used and special pro- 
tective apparatus devised by E. P. Peck.=^ Electrical Engineer of this 

'TSone Line Insulation.-It has been found necessary to insulate the 
telephone lines of the Georgia Railway & Power Compai^ paralleling 
110000 volt transmission circuits from Atlanta to Tallulah, Ga. with two 
suspension insulators in series, which provide sufficient insulation for a 
working voltage of 22,000. This high insulation is necessary to prevent 
puncture to the insulators at times of lightning storms or transmmsion hne 
disturbances. It is also necessary to prevent leakage over the insulators 

which would cause the line to become unbalanced and noisy. 

Balanced Transposition.— This is necessary to prevent an induced volt- 
age between the two telephone lines. The power line will necessarily induce 
a high voltage from the telephone lines to ground, but the voltage between 
telephone lines must be maintained at a low value. 

Drainage Requirements.— On telephone lines, which closely parallel for 
a long distance high voltage power hnes, a voltage from the telephone line 
to ground of several thousand volts will be induced. If the telephone line 
is grounded, a current of several amperes will flow through the ground con- 
nection. Drainage coils to be effective, therefore, must of 
capacity to carry the line charge to ground continuously. On the 110,000 
volt telephone lines of the Georgia Railway & Power Company 15 kw., 
2200-volt standard distribution transformers are used as drainage coils. 
The 2200-volt leads are connected to the telephone lines and the middle 
point of the 2200-volt winding is grounded. The secondary leads ar®, o 
course, open. These drainage coils are protected by cylinder pps set 0.2 
in. from each line to ground and by 25 amp. high voltage expulsion fuses on 
the line side of the ground gaps. The drainage coils and their protective 
equipment are installed outside of the building. A few disturbances have 
blovm the drainage coil fuses violently, but no damage has ever been done 

to the drainage coils. , -i i ■ t. i 

Telephone Protection.— The type of lightning arrester descnbed in what 

follows and shown in the illustration as developed by B. P. Peck has in its 
several forms during the past two years (1915-1916) rendered practically 
complete protection to telephones and operators under all conditions The 
different sizes of hghtning arresters were so made and insulated that if fu 


*Ekclncal WM, Sept. 9, 1916.-“ Eliminating Transmission Line Telephone 
Troubles,” by E. P. Peck. 
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transmission line voltage be impressed on them from either the line to line 
connection or a hne to ground connection, no damage could be done to the 
telephone arrester or the telephone equipment. This is a severe require- 
ment, but the position was taken that a mistake in insulating the telephone 
line for too low voltage does not justify under-insulation on the telephone 
lightning arrester. The point has been brought up that it is unnecessary 
to insulate the telephone arresters for a higher flash-over voltage is 
provided for on the telephone line insulators. The designer claims, however, 
that the arrester should be safe and should function properly regardless of 
the performance of the rest of the line. This requires that auxiliary pro- 
tection be put outside the building entrance and that all telephone lines 
from this entrance to the top of the arrester be insulated for the full voltage 
which the auxiliary gaps may allow to pass. 

Construction of Arresters. — ^Three sizes of telephone arresters have been 
designed and for con- 
venience are desig- 
nated as P-A, P-B and 
P-C. The essential 
features of these de- 
signs are shown in the 
accompanying dia- 
grams. The P-A con- 
struction is for use on 
ordinary telephone 
lines where good pro- 
tection is required. By 
ordinary lines is meant 
lines which are not 
subject to crosses with lines having voltages higher than 2500. The P-B 
arrester is designed for use on telephone lines which are liable to be crossed 
with power lines having voltages up to 35,000 volts. The P-C arrester is 
designed for use on telephone lines which may be crossed with lines of any 
voltage higher than 35,000, the limit of the arrester being the limit of the 
transmission voltage; that is, the arrester is designed and will properly 
function on 100,000 and 150,000-volt lines. Any of the arresters will 
give good protection to the telephone in cases of ordinary lightning trouble. 

The P-A arrester consists of vacuum gaps connected as shown in Fig. 
176, with fuses between the vacuum gaps and the incoming telephone lines. 
These fuses should not have a rating of over 7 amp. or less than 5 amp. 
The base of the arrester is made of a very high grade insulating material, 
and if the incoming lines and arrester are insulated from the walls and sur- 
rounding objects by mounting on ordinary porcelain knobs, the arresters 
will afford protection up to the limit specified. Since the class of telephone 


Power Line of not over 2500 Volts 




Fig. 176.— Construction and Connections for Peck Arrester 
Designed for Use Near 2500 Volt Power Lines 
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Power Line of not over 35000 Volts 


lines which this arrester was designed to protect do not, ordinarily, operate 
at a high voltage to ground and are not subjected to continuous high volt- 
age, the arrester has been made very simple without reducing its effective- 
ness as regards lightning protection. 

The P-A arrester was designed primarily for use at the Junction of over- 
head lines with telephone cables. In this case it is necessary to hold the 
voltage from line to ground low as well as to hold the voltage from line to 
line low. Where a telephone cable is not connected but protection is 
desired for an instrument at the terminus of the overhead line, a slightly 
modified form of the P-A arrester is satisfactory. This arrester differs 
from the P-A in that it has air spark gaps from each line to ground instead 
of vacuum gaps. These air ‘gaps will not hold the voltage from line to 

ground at as low a 
value as will the 
vacuum gaps, but 
will hold it suffi- 
ciently low to give 
satisfactory protec- 
tion to a telephone 
instrmnent under 
the conditions men- 
tioned here. 

The P-B arrester 
shown in Fig. 177 is 
designed for very 
much higher volt- 
age lines andforthis 
reason is larger and 
has the ground gaps 
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Yig, 177— Construction and Connections for Peck Arrester 
for Use Near 35,000 Volt Power Lines 


adjustable. This adjustment is provided so that for any line the ground 
gaps can be set for the conditions of that line, in every case being set low 
enough so that the arrester will discharge in case of any disturbance, but 
will not be subject to continuous discharges in regular operation. 

Ground Gaps and Line-to-Line Gaps. — ^Any telephone line paralleling a 
high voltage power line will have a voltage induced between the telephone 
line and ground. The ground gaps should therefore be adjusted in pro- 
portion to this voltage. The probable setting of these ground gaps should 
be between 1 /64 and 1 /16 in. The protection to the telephone instrument 
is provided by a vacuum gap connected from line to line. This vacuum 
gap is paralleled by a very small air gap which comes into play only in 
the vacuum gap has been destroyed by a small but continuous dis- 


ease 


charge. If it is found at any time that the compound has melted from the 
bottom of the vacuum gap, this unit must be replaced, as the vacuum is 
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destroyed when the compound is melted, and the discharge voltage of the 
gap changes from approximately 350 to several hundred volts higher. The 
designer has found that vacuum gaps are damaged very seldom, but it was 
thought advisable to provide the auxiliary gaps as an added protection, as 
the vacuum gaps will sometimes go down. The air gap from line to line is 
set 0.004 in. and should not be changed. 

In the P-B arrester all of the protective gaps are themselves protected by 
12-in. expulsion fuses connected between these gaps and the line. These 
fuses should have a capacity of between 5 and 7 amp. The fuses and gaps 
are mounted on a hinged base so that the working parts of the arrester can 
be disconnected from the line when it is necessary to replace the fuses or to 



Fig. 178.—Construction and Connections for Peck Arrester Designed for Use Near Power 
Operating at Voltages over 35,000 

adjust the gaps. It is recommended that this switch be pulled when it is 
necessary to work on the arrester. 

Protection Against Dangerous Voltages. — ^The insulation between the 
various parts of the arrester is sufficient to stand a continuous application 
of 25,000 volts and for lines up to this voltage no auxiliary gaps are neces- 
sary. When the arrester is used on lines having voltage higher than this, 
that is, between 25,000 and 35,000 volts, auxiliary horns are necessary. 
These horns should be placed outside the building and should be connected 
from line to ground as shown in Tigs. 177 and 178. The setting of these 

auxiliary horn gaps should be 0.25 in. _ 

The wiring from the building entrance to the top of the arrester should 
be insulated so that a flashover cannot occur from line to line or from line 
22 
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to ground in case of a cross between the telephone line and the power line. 
That is, in case the telephone line parallels a 25,000-volt power line, the 
wiring from the cut-in to the arrester should be safe for 25,000 volts when 
applied from line to line or from line to ground. This is important even if 
the insulators used on the telephone line are much smaller than those used 
inside, because a flashover from excessive voltage inside the building is very- 
dangerous. 

A telephone transformer, which is insulated for 25,000 volts from primary 

to secondary, should be used be- 
^ ^ tween the telephone instrument 

Horn Gaps, % Setting .from each Line i i . 

+ H to Ground. and the incoming line on all tele- 

^ phone lines which are subject to 

crosses with power lines of 6,600 
t| n volts or over. It is not recom- 

I i ^5 Ampere Expulsion Fuses. 2Wg. mended that any high-voltage 

I I line be operated without this 

I I transformer in service, on ac- 

I j count of the danger to the per- 

{ I .Cylinder Gap from each Line to Ground SOn USing the telephone. Such 

I I / For Line near Setting i i i t t i i j i 

¥ f uo.ooo Volts 0.2 Inches telephone lines are liable to be- 

\a ” come exceedingly dangerous at 

W>Cyiina“^apLmLtaetoL^set 0 . 004 " any time and the protection of 
|bhoke Coils wound \7ith 50 turns No. 20 D.c.c. tMs transformer is desirablo at 
ftfl At-' s Wire and Cotton Cord wound together, similar n mu d j. 

fff I to Varley Coil: each Layer Insvlated with all timeS. The P-B arrester 
(Three Layers of Varnished Cambric. should be placed betWGCn the 

/ Vacuum Gap, from Line to Line.which breaks x i u x £ i 

— l/Uown at 350 Volts telephone transformer and the 

rn\ [Telephone Transformer incoming line to prevent dam- 

byd 25000 Volt Insulation between Piimary x..^ xt.,. 

® land Secondary ^ge to the transformer windings 
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f Ilf I to Varley Coil: each Layer Insolated with all timCS. The P-B arrester 

ilhree Layers of Varnished Cambric. should be placed between the 

/ Vacuum Gap, from Line to Line.which breaks x i u x £ i xi^ 

— L ldown at 350 Volts telephone transformer and the 

8 \ [Telephone Transformer incoming line to prevent dam- 

land Secondary ^ge to the transformer windings 

"^Telephone due to cxccssive voltage from 

Fig. 179. — Essential Construction Features line to line. 

High VoTS A^^ester for no, ooo Volts and 

Above . — ^The P-C arrester shown 
in Figs. 178 and 179 is designed to protect telephone lines which parallel power 
lines of 35,000 volts or higher. That is, the arrester must afford protection to 
the station telephone apparatus if the telephone line becomes crossed with 
a power line operating at 110,000 volts, or at a higher voltage. This arrester 
is similar in principle to the P-S design, but has higher insulation and larger 
fuses. -Also choke coils are provided on the telephone side of the discharge 
gaps. The construction is larger and much more rugged on account of the 
more severe conditions which are likely to be imposed on the arrester. The 
fuses are mounted on a hinged frame and are of the expulsion type, 24 in. 
long. The size of the fuse wire required is 7 or 5 amp. The ground gaps on 
this arrester are adjustable and should be set so that they do not discharge 
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except in case of disturbance on the line. The setting of the gap mil vary 
from tV to 3^ in., depending on the voltage from the telephone line to 
ground. The setting of the ground gap does not determine the protection 
afforded the telephone instrument. These ground gaps must be set low 
enough to protect the high-voltage winding of the telephone transformer. 
It is really not of great importance that these gaps be set low, but it is 
important that both ground gaps be set the same. The protection to the 
telephone instrument is given by the vacuum gap and the 0.004 in. air gap, 
both of which are connected from line to line. 

It is essential that this arrester be itself protected by auxiliary ground 
gaps placed just outside of the building cut-in, and these gaps should be 
set at approximately ^ in. The gaps will afford protection to the inside 
wiring up to the arrester and to the top of the arrester itself in case of a 
cross between the telephone line and the power line. The wiring from the 
building entrance to the top of the arrester should be mounted on insulators 
which will not flashover at less than 45,000 volts. The wiring from the 
bottom of the arrester to the telephone transformer should be safe for 
20,000 volts. The wiring from the telephone transformer to the telephone 
instrument may be ordinary telephone wire run through conduits or put 
up in the regular way. The frame of the telephone transformer should be 
solidly grounded in all cases. 

The setting of the line to ground gaps for the P-B arresters are made 
in., when the arresters are used on 11,000 and 22,000-volt lines. The 
setting of the line to ground gaps on the P-C arrester is 0.2 in. when used 
on 110,000-volt lines. The settings of the line-to-line gaps on all of the 
arresters of this line are 0.004 in. The discharge voltage of the gaps at 
these settings is approximately 700 volts for the 0.004 in,, 3000 volts for 
the -ij in. and 10,000 volts for the 0.2 in. The vacuum gaps discharge at 
approximately 350 volts. 

Installation and Inspection of Arresters. — ^The main points to be noted 
in installation and inspection are as follows: Horn Gaps: The horn gaps 
outside the building should be of heavy material, that is, not smaller than 
0.25 in., and these horns should be so located that a continuous heavy arc 
on them will not damage the building or other equipment. The settings 
should agree with those recommended for the arrester. 

High-Voltage Wiring, — ^The telephone wiring from the horn gaps to the 
telephone arrester should be as recommended for each arrester. 

Telephone Arrester, — ^The arrester should be mounted in a clean dry 
place and should be located so that the violent blowing of the expulsion 
fuses cannot damage anything. The setting of all gaps should be checked 
and the condition of the vacuum gaps noted. If the vacuum gap has been 
damaged from heat, the sealing compound will have been melted and will 
have run over the small porcelain insulator in the bottom of the gap and 
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perhaps down the stem. This is the first indication of trouble on the 
vacuum gaps. The condition of all air gaps should be noted, paying special 
attention to any burning of these gaps or any dirt between them. The 
fuse wire should not be larger than 7 amp., or smaller than 5 amp. The 
bases should be examined to see if they have become charred by excessive 
discharges. The mechanical condition of the arrester should be noted. 

Ground Wire . — The ground wire should not be less than No. 8, preferably 
No. 6, copper wire and should connect to the ground post of the arrester 
and to the frame of the telephone transformer. The ground itself should 
be made of not less than two pipes 0.75 in. in diameter and 6 ft. long. The 
pipes should be spaced 6 ft. apart if practicable. If the pipes are larger or 
longer than those specified better grounding will be obtained. 

Operating Results.— Trouble has been predicted from setting the cylinder 
gaps between lines as low as 0.004 in., due to the gaps burning together 
•during severe discharges. It has been found, however, that when these 
gaps are protected by 5 amp. fuses they do not burn together. Very little 
trouble has been experienced from dust settling in the gaps, although it is 
necessary to clean them at times. 

The 5 amp. fuse has been found to be very satisfactory. It is so large 
that it does not blow except in cases of extreme trouble; under average 
conditions these fuses blow only a few times during the year. On the other 
hand, the fuses are small enough to properly protect the arrester even if 
blown several hundred times. Some of the first arresters gave trouble due 
to leakage across the surface if exposed to dust and moisture for a long time. 
This trouble has been slight, however. Another trouble has been that 
a very slight cojitinuous discharge through the vacuum gap will in time 
burn out the vacuum gap, allowing the voltage across the telephone ter- 
minals to rise to the discharge value of the auxiliary gap, which is approxi- 
mately 700 volts. Following this the telephone bell magnets, induction 
coils and hook switches have been damaged. Two years of service with 
fifty or more of these arresters installed on high voltage lines has shown 
that this trouble is far from serious, since not more than ten or twelve 
vacuum gaps have been destroyed each year. On the other hand not a 
single telephone transformer burn out has occurred, a single operator 
hurt, or any extensive damage done to the telephone instruments, although 
the operators have used them at the time of direct strokes of lightning on 
the line and in one case when a 22,000-volt line fell on the telephone line. 

The tests made on the arrester described have included the impressing 
of full 110,000 volts on the telephone line. This test did not damage the 
arrester or the telephone instrument and shows that the prote’ction would be 
complete in case of a cross between the telephone line and the 110,000-volt 
line. Previous to the installation of these arresters, damage amounting to 
more than $1,000 was done to telephones and instruments in one year of 
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service. With the complete telephone equipment installed as outlined on 
the system of the Georgia Railway & Power Company it has been found 
perfectly safe to continue the high-voltage - telephone communication 
through underground cables to an office telephone or to a telephone switch- 
I board. The load dispatcher, through his telephone board, can communi- 

cate directly with all of the water-power stations and substations, although 
he is located in Atlanta and his board is connected to the high-voltage lines 
through apprdximately three miles of standard underground telephone 
cable. No trouble on this cable of any kind has been experienced due to 
high voltage since the installation of the protection. 

VII. Special Peotection Schemes 
Use of Rheostat in Grounded Neutral. — The system of connections 
shown in Figs. 180 and 181 is deserving of special mention. To prevent 
the line switch from 
opening automatically 
when a ground occurs 
on the line, the scheme 
shown in Fig. 180 is 
adopted. It consists of 
a series transformer in 
the earth connections of 
the grounded rheostat, 
the secondary of which 
is connected to an in- 

i stantaneous overload 180.— System of Connections Between Grounded 

circuit-opening type re- Rheostat in Neutral and Line Switches 

I lay, having its contacts 

1 • inserted in the tripping circuit between the main relays of the line switch 

and the tripping coil of this line switch. The idea of this scheme is to 
open the tripping circuit by the instantaneous relays before the inverse 
time limit relays have closed their contacts. The existence and severity 
of the ground are indicated by an alarm bell, a signal lamp and an 
ammeter. This arrangement, therefore, permits the operator to cut out 
; the line in trouble without service interruption in the following way: If 

i a ground occurs, the operator will trip one of the line switches (of a dupli- 

f cate line), and if the trouble should be on the line controlled by that switch 

the reverse power relays at the substations will open the line from the other 
i end. If, however, the ground is on the other line (the bell continuing to 

ring), the operator will then again close the first switch and trip the other, 
which will close the line in the manner just mentioned without service inter- 
ruption. For greater reliability the reverse-power relays at substations 
may be installed in duplicate. 
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The great difficulty is in making a self-contained rheostat that will with- 
stand the high voltage of a high voltage transmission or cable system and 
offer at the same time more than one low factor of safety against flashover. 
A rheostat for this purpose should be built in several separate sections 

connected in series, 
each section being 
placed on high voltage 
insulators in separate 
fireproof compart- 
ments, of concrete, 
brick, asbestos, etc. 
The compartment 
should permit of build- 
ing each rheostat sec- 
tion for about one- 
sixth to one-tenth of 
the operating voltage, 
so the factor of safety 
against fiashover and 
the consequent relia- 
bility of the rheostat 
itself, will be materi- 
ally increased. With 
such a rheostat there 
is very little proba- 
bility of any oscilla- 
tory arcing on account 
of the method of earth- 
ing the system, but if 
any doubt should exist 
as to the permanency 
of its reliability, the 
■ system can readily be 
changed into an in- 
sulated one by open- 
ing the transformer 
neutral with the aid of the switch installed in this circuit. 

In this plant there has also been provided additional protection in the 
form of choke coils in each circuit connected to the generator bus-bars. 
The choke coils are wound with Swedish iron so as to obtain high ohmic 
resistance under high frequency surges entering over the low voltage local 
feeders. In addition to this protection, and for the same reason, each 
series transformer on the outgoing 66,000 volt lines is shunted by a small 



Fig. 181. — System of Connections for 66,000 Volt System 
Showing Special Use of Rheostat in Grounded Neutral and 
of an Electrolytic Cell in the Line 
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electrolytic cell and a high frequency condenser arrester placed on the low- 
voltage bus-bars in addition to the usual electrolytic arresters and choke 
coils on the outgoing transmission lines. 

With reference to the value of the earthed rheostat with the above de- 
scribed interconnection between it and the line switches, very reliable 
service was given even during the construction of the transmission line, 
which line was orig- ^ 

inally built with a — — — | 

single three-phase 
circuit. However, 
very soon after this 
first circuit was 
placed in operation 
a second circuit was 
strung on the same 
towers while in op- 
eration at 60,000 
volts. By keeping 
the conductor of ■ 

, , . . , Control Bus 

the second circuit Feeder No.I Feeder No .2 

well earthed the 

linemen were not J Generating station 

endangered and -4 

practically unin- [ " ' 

terrupted service fl^ioadl 

was mamtamed 

throughout despite i I 

a large number of ! bpo^i A . 

. 1 , t 1 M Circuit 1 H Circuit 

accidental grounds ipU Breaker Breaker 

caused by the y ^ U 

second line coming 

in contact with the 

live line 1 ^ 2 , — ^Use of Overload and Reverse Power Relays at 

strong winds, etc. Generating Station and Sub-station 

Relays for Pro- 
tecting Parallel Feeders. — Selective reverse-power relays for the pro- 
tection of parallel feeders, which' will not operate on overload, are some- 
times needed. In Fig. 182 two feeders are shown running from a gener- 
ating station to a substation. At the generating station plain over-load 
relays are used set for a comparatively long time element, and at the 
substation two sets of selective reverse-power relays, one set for each feeder. 
When the direction of the energy flow is normal, that is, both feeders 
supplying energy to the substation, the reverse-power relays cannot trip 


Fig. 182. — ^Use of Overload and Reverse Power Relays at 
Generating Station and Sub-station 
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their breakers or switches no matter how heavy the load may be. If a 
ground or short circuit occurs at D on feeder No. 1, there will be a heavy 
flow of energy through the substation and back on feeder No. 1 to the point 
of the short circuit. Thus the direction of energy flow is reversed at relay 
B in the substation. This reversal of direction of energy flow is the only 
thing that can cause relay B to operate. As soon as switch F is opened, 
the load on No. 2 feeder falls back to normal, and it continues to operate 
the substation. If the short circuit continues, the overload relay A will 
trip its switch and the line will then be clear. 

Protection of an Automatic Converter, — In case of a short circuit (Fig. 



183) on the alternating current system direct current will feed back through 
the synchronous converter and operate the reverse-current relay opening 
the solenoid circuit breakers. In case of a local alternating current short 
circuit the alternating current feeding into the short circuit operates the 
overload relays and opens the main switch, disconnecting the converter from 
the line. If both reverse-current relays should fail, the speed-limiting 
device and the overload coil are both available to open the circuit breakers. 

The shut down of the converter from any cause is indicated by the under- 
load relay. For normal stoppage of the synchronous converter, the run- 
ning switch of the alterating current supply is opened, which leaves the 
converter running as a direct current motor. The reverse-current relays 
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are set so that they will operate on the current which the converter takes as 
a direct current motor and their operation opens the main circuit breakers 
and disconnects the converter from the direct current busbars. As the 
converter slows down, the governor assumes its starting position and the 
field contactors open so that everything is ready for a new start. In 
addition to the governors for closing the field circuit, the converter is 
equipped with the usual centrifugal speed-limit device. 

Protectionfor Transformer Groups in Parallel. — The reverse-power relay 



Fig. 184. — ^Scheme of Connections for Transformer Group 


is also suitable for transformer protection where transformer groups are 
operated in parallel. It is for service where it is desired to open the alter- 
nating current circuits when the direction of energy flow or power is re- 
versed. A circuit breaker with shunt trip coils is required, the relay making 
connections to the trip coil to open the breaker, the specific purpose being 
to cut out instantly the faulty group of transformers without otherwise 
disturbing the system. This relay will operate equally well on delta-delta, 
delta-star, star-delta or star-star, transformer connections. 
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-The Merz-Price System of Proteetioa Using 
Pilot Wires ^ 


The relay consists of 
two powerful electro- 
magnets which either 
close or maintain the 
tripping circuit open. 
Upon a reversal of power 
the relay is adjusted to 
operate and permit the 
tripping circuit to be 
closed, resulting in a 
simultaneous opening of 
the circuit breakers on 
both the primary and 
the secondary sides of 
the transformer group. 
The diagram of Fig. 184 
illustrates the electric 
circuits of the relay. In- 
stead of tripping the 
breakers mechanically, 
it closes a contact which 
allows current to pass 
through the shunt trip 
coils of the breakers, 
thus permitting them to 
open. Its operation is 
independent of over- 
loads or short circuits, 
series transformer char- 
acteristics, potential or 
direction of energy flow, 
and operates only when 
there is a relative rever- 
sal of power in the prim- 
ary and secondary cir- 
cuits of the trans- 
formers. 

Assuming the direc- 
tion of current to be as 
indicated by the arrows 
in the diagram, under 
normal load conditions, 
the current from C to D 
has no effect upon the 
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relay except to keep the contacts of the shunt trip circuits open. Should 
a fault occur, howeyer, at the point 0, for instance, the tendency would 
be for the energy to flow in the direction A, 5, D, and 0, causing a 
reversal of power in a section of the feeder D and 0. This action likewise 
produces a reversal 

of power in the series r r / — rn p 

transformer and 
causes the relay to 

operate and close the "[/A ^ ^ 

shunt trip coils of the i '_7 p-'Confaofara^ 

circuit breakers. Since ^^<^cftYorks 

the circuit breakers S n <ripton Heshina 

both open simultan- *’ 

1 ,1 4 ? 14 . Fig* 186. — Construction and Electrical Connections of 

eously tne laulty • Head-Gate Moyement Indicator 

group of transformers 

is completely isolated, and the continuity of the system is not interrupted. 

Forebay Water Level Indicator, — ^At the Falls Village (Conn.) hydro- 
electric plant of the Connecticut Power Company the crest of the canal 
between the pond and forebay is 9 ft. below the pond level. In order 
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Fig. 187.— Arrangement of Electrodes in Forebay by Indicate Level by Signals 


carefully to regulate the openings of the headworks gates with fluctuations in 
turbine loads so that no water is wasted over the canal spillway, ingenious 
signaling devices are used. One arrangement shown in Fig. 186 indicates 
the amount the headgates are moved and the other shown in Fig. 187 
whether the canal level is too low or high. 
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As shown in Fig. 186 the gate-movement indicator consists of a pivoted 
strip of wood carrying two connected spring contacts and held in a per- 
pendicular position hy springs. The lower end of this wooden strip en- 
gages with one of the pinions meshing with the gate rack. Attached to a 
wooden frame on each side of the pivoted lever are other spring contacts 
which are connected together electrically. These are joined with one 
terminal of a lamp in the generating station down stream, the other lamp 
terminal being connected with the lighting circuit. The movable contact 
on the gate-movement indicator is connected with the other conductor of 
the lighting circuit. Thus when the gate is raised or lowered, which is 
done by means of remote controlled induction motors, the movable con- 
tact makes connection with one or the other stationary contact and lights 
the signal lamp at the station as many times as there are teeth that pass the 
lever. Since the pitch of the gate rack is about 2 ip., it is simple to deter- 
mine the movement of the gates by multiplying the number of times the 
lamp lights by two. In making up the records, the amount the gates are 
raised or lowered is added to or subtracted from the previous gate-opening 
reading. From previous records of total turbine load pond elevation and gate 
opening the operator is able to judge how much the gates should be moved. 

In order that the operator will be warned automatically when more water 
has to be supplied to the canal to maintain a certain forebay level, and also 
when the gates have to be adjusted to prevent water wasting over the canal 
spillway, contacts are arranged as shown in Fig. 187 in the forebay. They 
consist of two pairs of iron plates clamped between wooden strips and in- 
stalled in the forebay so the lower edges of the lower plates are at the lowest 
elevation at which the forebay should be maintained. The upper edges of 
the upper plates are at the maximum elevation that the forebay can be 
maintained at without wasting water over the spillway. Between each 
pair of plates are insulating separators that hold the plates about 0.375 in. 
apart. One plate of each set is connected with one side of the signal-lamp 
circuit, while the other two plates are fconnected with two signal lamps. 
The remaining lamp terminals are joined to the other side of the circuit. 

Thus when the forebay level is correct the lower plates in the forebay are 
completely immersed so that the lower-limit signal lamp burns brightly. 
If not enough water is being supplied to the canal the forebay level drops, 
causing the lower-limit lamp to dim or even go out, which is a signal that 
the canal intake gates have to be opened. The amount which they shall 
be opened is based upon previous records for similar loads. If the load 
becomes so light that the forebay level rises then the upper-limit lamp be- 
gins to glow, getting brighter as the canal level approaches the point where 
the water will pass over the canal spillway. While this scheme is em- 
ployed on a system where the conditions are different from those on most 
systems, this signaling method is applicable most anywhere. 
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Fig. 188. — ^A Complete System of Protection for a Large Generating Station Using Series Transformers and Relays 
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Fig. 192. Methods of Protection Using Pilot Wires 
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Fig. 193. — Complete System of Connections Showing Method of Protection by Means 
of Series Transformers and Relays 
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Fig. 194. — Split-Phase System of Protection 
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CHAPTER Vlir 

DATA, REFERENCE TABLES AND SYSTEM DIAGRAMS 


I. Ca-lculation of Sag and Steesss in Conductoes 
Formula and Tables for Calculation of Stress and Sag in Conductors.— 
The following simple method of calculating stress and sag from the forces 
acting on transmission Ime conductors as developed by E. T. Pannell 
{London Medriccd Remew, May 10, 1912) will be found useful. The cal- 
culations are based upon the recommendations of the British Board of 
Trade for overhead line construction but can readily be converted to other 
standards when necessary. The design conditions considered call for a 
stress in the conductor not exceeding one-fifth of the ultimate tensile 
strength at a temperature of 22 deg. Fahr. and a horizontal wind pressure 
of 30 lb. per sq. ft. (corresponding to 18 lb. per sq. ft. on the projected sur- 
face of the wire). These values together with the physical constants of 
Table 53, are substituted in standard equations for deflection and stress. 
The physical constants of the above mentioned table differ in some respects 
from those of another table given elsewhere in this book. Where it seems 
advisable to use other physical constants for the basis of the accompanying 
tables and curves, the proper correction factors can be introduced in the 
method explained which is the fundamental consideration. 

Deflection at mid-span, 5={WP) -i-(8a/S) 

Where W is the loading per foot run in lb.; I is the span in ffc.; g the cross 
section of the conductor in sq. in.; S is the maximum working stress in 
lb. per sq. in. The loading on the wire (IT) is the resultant of its weight w 
and the wind pressure p, thus, 

TT = 

and the inclination of the plane in which the conductor will bang is given by. 
Angle with vertical, d = 

The two forces w and p act at right angles. 

The loading (TT) is shown by the curves in Fig. 198, which are plotted 
from the figures set out in Table 54, and in which both of the components 
and the resultant have been plotted as a frmetion of the cable diameter. 
The enormous preponderance of wind over weight loading in the smaller 
sizes will be noted. This, however, only represents abnormal conditions, 
inasmuch as the specified pressure of 30 lb. per sq. ft. is only realized under 
extraordinarily tempestuous circumstances. 
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Table 53. — Properties op Copper and Aluminum Stranded Overhead Conductors 



Copper 

Aluminum 

Relative conductivity, per cent. 

100 

60 

Specific gravity 

8.95 

2.71 

Relative weights for equal conductance 

100 

50 

Relative cross-section 

100 

166 

Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in. 

60,000 

30,000 

Factor of safety 

5 

5 

Maximum working stress 

12,000 

6,000 

Modulus of elasticity 

12,000,000 

.00000008 

9,000,000 

Specific extension X 

.00000011 

CoeiO&cient of expansion a 

.0000093 

.0000130 

/3 = a/X 

Extension m ft. for full working stress, 100 ft. 

116 

118 

span 

.096 

.066 

Do. 200-ft. span 

.192 

.132 

Do. 400-ft. span 

.384 

.264 



Ta3Lb 54. — -Particulars op Stranded Overhead Conductors 




Outside Diameter of Cable inJlnclies 


Fig. 198. — Loading Due to Weight and Wind-Pressure on Overhead Conductors 
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As already stated, the formula given above represents the conditions 
obtaining at a minimum temperature of 22 deg. F. With increase of tempera- 
ture the factor of linear expansion will come into play and the deflection 
will increase. It is highly important to know the value of the maximum 
deflection under conditions of high summer temperature, in order that the 
minimum distance of the line above ground-level may be observed and the 
height of the poles chosen in accordance with the same. 

Considering therefore the effect of a rise in temperature = F., if a= 

expansion coefl&cient and Z/= total length of conductor, the expansion for 
a rise of f = lat, and total length, L=l-\-lat 

Now, from the properties of the catenary — 

L = l+Sd^/3l and Li=Z+85iV3Z 

but Z/i—L= extension for temperature rise f = lat, hence — 
lat = 8i8i^-8^)/3l and t=^8(8i^-8^)/3l^a. 

It has been thought desirable to manipulate the temperature-deflection 
equation in the above form in order that a correction for the elastic stretch 
of the wire may be more readily made. It will readily be seen that as the 
cable expands with increased temperature the stress is relieved. This 
reduction of stress, however, gives a diminution of strain, and the con- 
ductor will, therefore, extend, due to temperature rise, by an amount which 
is less than that calculated by the shortening due to reduction of stress. 
From the other standpoint it will be seen that the temperature rise for a 
given deflection will be greater than that worked out from the above formula. 
The correction may, therefore, most conveniently take the form of an in- 
crement to the calculated temperature rise. The correction used is a 
modification of that suggested by Shields in the discussion on a paper 
by Burne on Overhead Constructions^’ {Journall. E. E. (British), Vol. 
XXXL,p.432). 

This correction may be made as follows: a=per cent, extension per ° F. 
X=per cent, extension per lb. per sq. in. stress. ^ = a/X 

Now for a change in deflection = 5'— 5, there is a change in stress ^aSi—S, 
and Si=S 8/8%; hence the increment for correcting the above temperature 
= (Si—S)/P, and this should be added to the right-hand side of the equation. 

On this basis the curves in Fig. 199 have been plotted and the results 
tabulated. It will be noted that maximum wind pressure is assumed 
throughout, hence the deflection is not only considerably above the normal 
value, but the conductor will be swung out of the perpendicular by a con- 
siderable angle. As already shown, the value of this angle is tan -^p/w. 
It is, therefore, unaffected by temperature, and only depends upon the wind 
pressure and the weight of the wire. Fig. 200 shows this feature graphic- 
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ally, the values of deflection for a 400-ft. span, at 22° F. and the maximum 
wind pressure, being plotted in polar coordinates. 

From the curves in Figs. 199 and 200 wiU be seen, as might be expected, 
the relatively greater deflections on aluminum conductors, and the greater 
effect of a given wind pressure. It should be noted, however, that this is 
largely due to the abnormal value assumed for the latter quantity. More- 




Fig. 199. Deflections on Overh^ Conductors Under Varying Conditions of 

Temperature 

over, as will be seen later, a deflection double that of a copper conductor 
need only call for a pole 10 per cent, higher. The fact that the greater 
factor m the loading on aluminum cables is this assumed wind pressure, is 
an advantage on the side of conductors of this material. Under normal 
circumstances, with moderate winds, the weight of the cable is the more 
potent factor of the loading, and this value being 50 per cent, lower for the 
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aluminum cables, it follows that the average stress in such will be lower in 
value. This is by no means an unimportant point, as the lower the average 
stress on any section, the less is the liability to fatigue. 

In predetermining the forces acting on the conductors at the lower 
temperature limit of 22° F. it is necessary to take into account the wind 
pressure. In calculating the maximum deflection due to the highest sum- 
mer temperature, however, wind pressure must be eliminated. Apart from 
the physical impossibility of a hurricane blowing at 100° F., it is necessary 
to calculate the maximum deflection in a vertical direction in order to esti- 
mate the necessary height of the pole or other supporting structure; in 
other words, the deflection in still air is what is required. Some manipu- 

Deflections on a 400' Span - 22° F. and 30 Lb. Wind 
Copper Aluminum 



10 0 10 

Angle with Vertical with Plane-Degrees 
Diameters of Wire (Copper left to right. Aluminum right to left) 

0.4, 0.6, 0.8, 1.0, 1.2, 1.4 inches 

Pig. 200.— Polax Diagram Showing the Angle by which Conductors are Blown Out of the 

Vertical 

lation is necessary to allow for this change in the conditions, and the author 
has found it convenient to use a graphic method for effecting this. 

The conditions obtaining at 22° F., as has been seen, are expressed by— 

S=WiySaS. 

It will be noticed that all save 5 and S are constantj hence — 
d=K/S, and SS=K. 

If, now, the wind pressure disappears, the state of affairs is given by— 
di=WP/8aSi,i.e.,d=Kx/8i. 

Ample information is available for the estimating of K and Ki; the latter 
being obtained, a locus is fixed for di=KiSi. This curve plotted for a 200- 
ft. span in aluminium is shown in Fig. 201, while at the top of the diag r aTn 
is the elastic extension curve plotted downwards to represent a contraction. 
This is obtained simply by multiplying the stress by the elastic constant 


I 
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and by the length of span. The variation of deflection with extension of 



0 1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 ^ 

Stress - Lb.pei Square Incb ” 


Fig. 201. — Graphical Method for De- 
termining the Reduced Deflection with a 
Reduction of Stress — ^Aluminum Cables 
with 200 Ft. Span 


^ the cable is calculated from the equa- 
h tion already given — 

I L = ^+85V3Z, 

o> 

^ hence a series of deflection curves can 
I be plotted from the values in the elas- 
I tic extension curve. The points where 
these lines intersect the 5i Si hyper- 
bola show the positions where the 
catenary and elastic laws coincide and 
give the actual deflections which the 
conductor will take up, with the cor- 
responding stresses. 

A computation such as this, al- 
though somewhat laborious, is the 
only means of predetermining the ac- 
tual conditions obtaining when an 
elastic conductor is used for aerial 
work. The accuracy of the method 
depends wholly upon the values chosen 
for elasticity, and there is room for a 


considerable amount of experimental work in this connection. Very little 


® O O 

22 Fair. 30 Lb. Wind Pressure 22 Fahr, IS'o Wind 100 Fabr. No Wind 



Fig, 202. Diagrams Showing Comparative Deflections on Copper and Aluminum Over- 
head Conductors 
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reliable information is available respecting the physical properties of 
stranded cables, and with the broadening of the field of electric power 
transmission such data must be extended. 

The respective deflections on the copper and aluminum cables with and 
without wind-pressure are shown in Fig. 202. These curves, summarize all 
the foregoing calculations, and it will be seen that they are plotted to a 
base representing equivalent sectional area which, of course, is a function 
of current-carrying capacity. Thus the two materials are compared on 
the fairest possible basis. 

Analysis of these results is very instructive — ^it being seen that the maxi- 
mum amount by which the deflection on an aluminum line exceeds that for 
copper is about 35 per cent. With smaller sizes of cable than 0.1 sq. in. 
of course this ratio will increase, but this illustrates the fallacy of the state- 
ment frequently made to the effect that aluminum is only suitable for 
small and unimportant transmission schemes. It is exactly for the large 
power layouts that the advantages are best shown, and the greater the 
amount of power transmitted the better become both the technical and 
economic features of aluminum. The only point open to question is, at 
what section of cable does aiuminum become superior to copper? The pres- 
ent investigation is carried down to a section of approximately yV 
or 100 amperes carrying capacity in copper, and it does not seem that any 
preponderating disadvantage accrues from the replacement of copper by 
aluminum. If, however, the matter were carried further, down to very 
small cross-sections, then the large deflections necessary owing to allowance 
for wind pressure would cause trouble in spacing the conductors. 

II. Outdoor Bus Structure Design 

Busbar Materials. — In designing outdoor substations and switching 
stations structural as well as electrical characteristics of different busbar 
materials must be known so that the structure can be built at a minimum 
cost consistent with the service it is expected to give. If consideration be 
given in design only to conductivity and the structural strength is allowed 
to come to what it will, many times the expense of supporting the busbars 
will amount to more than it should. Busbar design, therefore, involves a 
balancing of the cost of busbar material against the cost of supporting and 
installing it, so that the combined expense will be a minimum. While cop- 
per is the material of which busbars are usually constructed, it is not the 
only material that can be used and straps are not the only shapes which 
should be installed. Under some conditions aluminum, brass, or even iron 
or steel, may be desirable, and tubing is often preferable with high voltages 
because the skin effect is not so noticeable. 

Results^ of investigations of busbar material and dimensions made by 

^ Electrical World, Jan. 8, 1916, pages 86 to 88. 
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C. A. Mees, formerly designing engineer of Southern Power Company, for 
outdoor stations are given in the accompanying data. The structural 
characteristics of different sizes and kinds of pipe and the formulae should 
assist in the design of pipe framework such as is commonly employed in 
transmission-line switching stations and other outdoor structures. 

Size of Tubing Required. — ^To show how the accompanying data may be 
utilized in ascertaining the relative values of different busbar materials, a 
specific case has been worked out. It is assumed that a busbar B in the ac- 
companying diagram (Fig. 203) supports two cross-busbars Ai and A 2 at the 
points indicated and that each must carry 1650 amp. The distance between 
the supports of busbar B is 153 in., and the length of both cross-busbars 
is 15 ft. One-half of each cross-busbar must therefore be supported by 
busbar B, The busbar materials which will be considered are indicated in 
the first column of Table 67. In the fifth column are. the tensile strengths 
taken from Table 55, giving a factor of safety of five. The permissible 
current densities, taken from Table 56, are in the next to the last column. 


Table 55. — Peoperties for Busbar Materials 


Material 

Tensile Strength 
(Lb./Sq. In.) 

Weight (Lb.) 

Relative 
CONDUC f- 
TiviTT (Per 
Cent). 

Ultimate 

Working t 

Cu. Ft. 

Cu. In. 

Copper, hard drawn 

50,000 

10,000 

. 555 

0.321 

100 

Copper, annealed 

25,000 

5,000 

550 

0.318 

103 

Aluminum, 99.5 per cent, pure 

25,000 

5,000 

168 

0.0975 

62 

*Brass, rolled 

45,000 

9,000 

530 

0.307 

60 

Iron wrought 

55,000 

11,000 

480 

0.278 

14.5 

Steel, medium 

80,000 

16,000 

490 

0.283 

•• 


* Ordinary rolled brass — 60 per cent, copper and 40 per cent, zinc; best brass wire — 
70 per cent, copper and 30 per cent. zinc. t With factor of safety of 5. 


Table 56. — Current Densities That are Satisfactory 


Service 

Maximum 
Bus Length 
(Ft.) 

Material 

CiRc. Mils/ Amp. 

Amp./Sq. In. 

D.C. 

D.C. 

Short 

Short 


Copper bars and 
tubing 

Brass tubing and 
aluminum bars 

1000 

1600 

1250 

800 

D.C. 

A.C. lighting 

501 
75 1 

> 

Copper bars and 
tubing 

1200 

1000 

D.C. 

A.C. lighting 

501 
75 J 


Brass tubing and 
aluminum bars 

2000 

650 

A.C. inductive 

75 


Copper bars and 
tubing 

1500 

850 

A.C. inductive 

75 


Brass tubing and 
aluminum bars 

2500 

500 

A.C. inductive 

200 


Copper bars and 
tubing 

Brass tubing and 
aluminum bars 

1600 

800 

A.C. inductive 

200 


2700 

475 
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Starting with this information, the size and cross-section of tubing re- 
quired, so far as electrical conductivity is concerned, may be determined by 
referring to Tables 58 to 66. Under the permissible current density look 
for the total current which must be carried. On the same line to the left 
the size and cross-sectional area of the tube required are given. The cross- 
section required for strap material is easily computed by dividing the total 
current by the permissible current density. 


Table 57. — Constants for Use in Computing Deflection 


Material 

M 

C=5/384£? 

C'=l/48^ 

Wrought iron and steel 
Annealed copper 

Commercial brass 

Aluminum (cast bars) 

28,000,000 

16,000,000 

13.500.000 

11.500.000 

0.000,000,000,465 

0.000,000,000,814 

0.000,000,000,965 

0.000,000,001,132 

0.000,000,000,744 

0.000,000,001,302 

0.000,000,001,531 

0.000,000,001,812 


Table 58. — ^Permissible Current Densities (Ordinary Practice) 

Copper bars: 1000 circ. mils/amp. or 1000 amp./sq. in. 

Aluminum bars*: 1000 amp./sq. in. for small sizes 
750 amp./sq. in. for general work 
500 amp./sq. in. for largest sizes. 


* 1.56 times cross-sectional area of copper bars, of same conductmty ; therefore ^eater 
current densities can be allowed with aluminum bars because of their greater radiating 
surface. 


PHYSICAL AND STRUCTURAL PROPERTIES OF PIPES AND TUBING 

Table 59 — WEOtroHT-lBON and Steel Steam, Gas and Water Pipe (Standard Iron- 

Pipe Sizes) 


Diameter (In.) 

S-In* 

I-lN.^ 

r-lN.* 

Area 

Weight 

(Lb./Lin. 

Ft.) 

Nominal 

Inside 

Outside 




1 

IM 

IH 

0.623 

0.824 

1.048 

1.380 

1.611 

0.840 

1.050 

1.315 

1.660 

1.900 

0.0405 

0.0704 

0.0959 

0.2341 

0.3248 

0.0260 

0.0370 

0.0630 

0.1944 

0.3085 

0.262 

0.334 

0.420 

0.562 

0.623 

0.2503 

0.3327 

0.4972 

0.6685 

0.7995 

0.837 

1.115 

1.668 

2.244 

2.678 

2 

3 

m 

4 

2.067 
2.468 

3.067 
3.548 
4.026 1 

2.375 

2.875 

3.500 
4.000 

4.500 

0.5996 

1.0642 

1.7242 

2.3896 

3.2087 

0.6646 

1.5298 

3.0174 

4.7792 

7.2197 

0.787 
‘ 0.947 
1.163 
1.337 
1.509 

1.0740 

1.7120 

2.2380 

2.6800 

3.1750 

3.609 

5.739 

7.536 

9.001 

10.665 

434 

5 

6 
■ 7 

8 

4.508 

5.045 

6.065 

7.023 

7.982 

5.000 

5.563 

6.625 

7.625 

8.625 

4.1555 

5.4770 

8.4086 

12.1785 

16.7674 

10.3887 

15.1856 

28.0921 

46.4334 

72.3095 

1.681 

1.880 

2.245 

2.590 

2.948 

3.6750 

4.3210 

5.5860 

6.9210 

8.4050 

12.340 

14.501 

18.762 

23.271 

28.177 

9 

10 

8.937 

10.019 

9.625 

10.750 

22.4312 

29.6158 

107.9506 

160.6550 

3.283 

3.673 

10.0400 

11.9400 

33.701 

40.065 
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Phtsical and Stedctural Properties of Pipes and Tubing (Contin'ued) 
Table 60. — ^Wrought-Iron and Steel Pipe (Double Extra Heavt) 


Diameter (In.) 



Area 
(Sq. In.) 


Weight 

(Lb./Lin. 

Ft.) 


1.10 

2.00 

3.43 

4.93 


6.8239 

9.0877 

12.0708 

20.1410 


15.3539 

22.7192 

33.5749 

66.7176 


Table 61. — Seamless Copper and Brass Tubing (Standard Iron-Pipe Sizes) 


Diajvibtbr (In.) 

S-In.* 

J-In.'* 

r-lN .2 

Area ■ 

/'Q/% Tts^t N 

■Weight (Lb./'Lw, 
Ft.) 

Nominal 1 Inside 1 Outside 


1 


(^OQ. IN.; 

Conner 1 ErflM 




Table 62. — ^Wrought^Iron, Steel, Copper and Brass Pipe (Extra Heavy) 


Diameter (In.) 


I-InA 

r-lN.* 

Area 
(Sq. In.) 

Weight (Lb./Lin. IV | 

Nominal 

Inside 

Outside 

W. I. 

and 

Steel 

Copper 

Br*** 

H 

0.542 

0.840 

0.0480 

0.0202 

0.250 

0.3235 

1.09 

1.33 

"'{iiii 

Vi 

0.736 

1.050 

0.0861 

0.0452 

0.321 

0.4405 

1.39 

1.75 

1.*^^ 

1 

0.951 

1.315 

0.1619 

0.1064 

0.402 

0.6478 

2.17 

2.48 

2 .r«} 


1.272 

1.660 

0.2940 

0.2438 

0.523 

0.8934 

3.00 

3.47 

3.:sii 

IM 

1.494 

1.900 

0.4152 

0.3945 

0.604 

1.0823 

3.63 

4.46 

4.2:» 

2 

1.933 

2.375 

0.7370 

0.8749 

0.778 

1.4955 

6.02 

5.73 



2.315 

2.875 

1.3464 

1.9404 

0.923 

2.2827 

7.67 

8.72 


3 

2.892 

3.500 

2.2432 

3.9255 

1.135 

3.0523 

10.26 

11.76 

: ll.'JIt 


3.358 

4.000 

3.1568 

6.3136 

1.306 

3.7097 

12.47 

14.39 

13.70 

4 

3,818 

4.500 

4.3026 

9.6809 

1.475 

4.4551 

14.97 

17.33 


5 

4.181 

5.563 

7.4186 

20.6339 

1.839 

I 6.1130 

20.54 

23.94 

: 22.WI 

6 ■■ ■ 

5.750 

6.625 

12.3260 

40.8297 

2.193 

8.4960 

28.58 

33.60 

i 32.f*) 


Note. — ^Extra-heavy tubing has the same properties as extra-heavy 'wrought-iron aii4 
eteel pipe, except as to weights. 
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To find the weight per foot of rectangular sections, multiply the cross- 
section in inches by twelve and by the weight per cubic inch (shown in 
Table 55). The weight per foot of pipe may be read direct in Tables 59 
to 62. By substituting the computed weight in the formula for obtaining 
the maximum bending moment in a uniformly loaded beam with two sym- 
metrically placed concentrated loads, the following is obtained: 

Wt.BXl53 , F^..4X55 

max — 8 2 

By inserting Mmax as computed from this equation and /, as given in 
Table 55, in the formula S=Mrrmx^fj the required section modulus of 
busbar B is obtained. 

To ascertain whether the tube size previously selected for conductivity 
has the correct section modulus. Tables 59 to 62 are referred to, and the 
values of S as found there are compared with the required value S as com- 
puted. The dimensions chosen for strap material should be such that their 
product is the cross-section required for conductivity and also such that 
when they are substituted in the formula S==(M^)“5-6 (where 6 is the 



Fig. 203. — Conditions Assumed for Example Showing Application of Data 


thickness and d the depth of a strap laid on edge) a value equal to or greater 
than the required sectional modulus is obtained. 

Deflection of Tubing. — ^The dimensions required to prevent a deflection 
of more than 1/360 of the span may also be determined from the tables 
with the help of the following formulae: 

Case 1. — ^Bar supported at both ends and uniform load. 


Required I = 


5TfP 

Z%4:ED 


CWl^ 

D * 


Case 2. — ^Bar supported at both ends and load concentrated at mid-span. 

^ ^ ^ PP , 5W2P IKC'P+CW 2 ) 

Required I 4g^j)+284JED D 

-Bar supported at both ends and two symmetrical loads. 

Pa( 3 V-ia^) 5W2P C'PajGP- m+CW^P 
24ED ■'"384£7Z> D 


Case 3.” 

Required /=“ 


In which a is distance from load to nearest support; W is total load (in 
pounds) uniformly distributed and including weight of bar; IT 2 is total 
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weight of bar (in pounds) ; P is load (in pounds) concentrated; I is length 
of span (in inches), and D is deflection (in inches). 

The values of E, C and C are given in Table 57. When I is computed, 
the size of tube needed can be ascertained by using Tables 59 to 62. 

Table 67. — Current 1650 Amp. (See Fig. 203) 

^ CoNDUCnVITT 

ri _ a I O . (^P-) 


Aluminum 2mxMin.x6Mm. 3.W 2.235 5, MO 0.45 2.88 620 1,^ 

Aluminum 2 m. xAMp- 3.M 2,235 5,0M 0.45 1.^ 620 1,M 

TTarrl confer 2 in. X ^ in. X 3^ in. 6.74 4,710 10,000 0.47 1.02 l,ouu 

Softcoppi 2S:x^S.x33|m. 6.74 A^IO 5,000 0.94 1.02 1,000 1,750 

Seamless copper 2^ i^ ^td. 6.04 4,375 10.000 0.44 1.00 1,000 1,583 

Sexless copper 2 i^ ejj ij ^ q q 74 1^49g 

Seamless ^ ^ ^ gg gOO 1^354 

Seamless 8.30 5,910 9,000 0.66 1.35 600 1,370 

Seamless brass ^ g^ggg g 2 gg ggg 1,767 

Seamless brass 3 i^ ^x.h, 11.20 7,775 9,000 0.86 2.24 | 600 | 1,831 


Table 68. — ^Usefxjl Cross-Section Equivalents 

1 mil = 0.001 in. 

1 circ. mil = 0.7854 sq. mil. 

1 SQ. mil = 1.273 circ. mil. 

1 sq. in. = 1,273,240 circ. mils = 1,000,000 sq. mils. 

In the selection of straps for busbars it must be borne in mind that twist- 
ing occurs before the safe Umits for other phenomena are reached. By 
experiment the following limitations have been obtained; The unsupported 
span should not exceed 7 ft. 6 in. for copper and 10 ft. for ali^im- 
Furthermore, it has been found that these spans should not e a emp e 
without providing rigid clamps over separators at a spacmg not exceedmg 

3 ft 9 in. 1 

For columns or struts use a maximum ratio of slenderness Z-r-r — 120 an 
p= 19^000- (lOOZ) up to a maximum value of 13,000 lb. per square inch. 

III. Useful Diagrams and Data 
Flow of Water in Open Channels.-The chart of Fig. 204 affords a com- 
pact convenient means for solving graphicaUy flow problems based on the 
well-known Kutter formula. In the notation, R is hydrauhc radius o 
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mean depth; 8 is slope of the water surface; n the coefficient of roughness 
and c the constant in the expression, V=C'VRS is taken as, 

41.6+(0.0028/s)+(1.81A) 


l+[41.6+(0.0028/s)] (n/V-8 


The Intersection of 

Y (Velocity in Ft, per Sec.) 

and (Slope in Ft. per Thousand Ft.|) 

is Vertically over i i 

the Intersection of ^ 

Coefficient of Roughn ess j 7 \ 
and B ( Hydraulic Radius I )/ / 7' 
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Fig. 204. — ^K. R. Kenrdson^s Chart for Calculating Flow of Water in Open Channels 

Based on Kutter’s Formula 
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2 34 a 

Velocity in Feet per Second 


By means of the dia- 
gram any one of the 
four variables, F, R, S, 
or n can be found when 
the other three are 
known. 

Friction Loss in 
Wrotight-Iron Pipes. 

— ^The curves of Fig. 
205 deal with three 
variables so that in 
case two are known 
the third can be found 
o directly. The diagram 
3 is plotted with veloci- 
ties from 1.0 to 10.0 ft. 

^ per sec. and friction 
I % head per 100 ft. from 

i I 0.1 ft. to 100 ft. 

I ^3 Example . — Assume 

I .| it is desired to know 
S I the drop in head per 
H t 100 ft. of 12 in. pipe 
ft g with a velocity of 
‘g water of 5 ft. per sec. 

I I Starting on the lower 
® d scale at 5 ft. per sec. 

•| J and running vertically 

g up to a 12 in. pipe, 

^ then horizontally 
g across to the left hand 
1 scale, it is found that 
o the drop in head will 
5 , be 0.8 ft. per 100 ft. of 
^ pipe. 

Siphons —When 
water is lifted by a 
pipe line to a greater 
height than the initial 
water level by siphon 
action in the course of 
such a line over valleys 
^ and the like, the dis- 
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charge may be taken equal to that of an ordinary pipe. In such cases, how- 
ever, special attention must be given to bends and elbows. The head neces- 
sary to overcome the friction of bends in the pipe when deducted from 
the actual head will give the head under which the discharge will take place. 
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In all siphons, arrangements must he made to secure an effective flush 
through them. 

Specific Speeds for Different Heads and Wheel Ratings.— Present prac- 
tice indicates that the Francis turbine wheel is suitable for heads as high as 
700 ft. and specific speeds (metric units, see page 27) as low as 12, and im- 
pulse wheels for heads up to 3000 ft. or over, with specific speeds as high as 
4 for heads up to 2000 ft. There are so few plants employing heads above 
2000 ft. that practice has not shown just what specific speeds can be 
reached with impulse wheels under these extra high heads. In Fig. 208 is 
shown a graphical solution of the general equation for specific speed for 
heads from 100 to 2500 ft., speeds from 200 to 720 r. p. m. and horse-powers 
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Hydraulic Plant „ . \ 

r7S'b"= Electrical Plant (Not Including Power Transformers) „ , ._ 

nn'r."= Electrical Plant Complete (Including Generators, Exciters. Transformers and Sw-Bds) 

J) D'D' — Hydraulic and Electrical Plant (Without Power Transformers) 

Hydro-Electric Power Station Complete 

Fig. 207 .— Approximate Amounts of Water in Cu. Ft. per Medium and 

from 1000 to 25,000 as worked out by J. P. Jollyman of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, San Francisco, Cal. (“Proceedings” June, 1915, Con- 
vention National Electric Light Association). An inspection of this 
diagram shows that there are many combinations of head, speed and output 
which give specific speeds between 4 and 12 and which cannot therefore e 
met by either a Francis turbine or by a single jet impulse wheel. To s^ 
cure a proper solution it becomes necessary to change the speed or the 
output required from a single jet wheel. In general ^ may be 
most desirable speeds for water wheel generators from 3000 kw. to 15,000 kw- 
are about 400 r p. m., and that this speed tends to call for impulse wheels 
having high specific speeds and Francis turbines having low specific speeds. 
24 
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From the standpoint of efficiency the water wheel is by far the most 
important part of the plant, since under favorable conditions a greater 
gain can be secured in the efficiency of the wheel than in any other part. 
It is therefore essential that the speed and output of the units be selected 
with reference to securing the best possible conditions for the water wheels. 



Minimizing leakage and taking care of end thrust are probably of greatest 
importance in the design of Francis turbines. Balancing is automatically 
accomplished by proper arrangement of the leakage ports. If unchecked 
by a governor, water wheels may attain 200 per cent, of rated speed, there* 
fore generators used with them should be designed to withstand the ex- 
cessive stresses and the increases of voltage which are caused thereby. 
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Rating of Governors. — The following formulae can be used to approxi- 
mate closely the size of governor required for any water wheel having 
wicket gates, as made by the different governor manufacturers. 

(1) Rating in ft. -lbs. = 

HpXC 

(2) Rating in ft.-lbs. = 

. . HpXD 

(3) Rating in ft.-lbs. = — ^ — 

Where Hp is horse-power of the wheel unit; H is operating head; D is 
diameter’of runner in inches; K is ratio of width to diameter of runner; N 

is number of runners and C is a constant. tit i 

Formula (1) may be used for governors made by Platt Iron Works; 
formula (2) for those made by Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
S. Morgan Smith Company, Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company and the 
Pelton Water Wheel Company; and formula (3) for those made by James 
Leffel and Company. The constant C for formula (2) has a value ranpng 
from 20 to 55 depending upon the head, power, type of gmde vanes, gates, 
gate riggings, etc. For a maximum governor effort to open gates of about 
8000, the value of C may be considered about 32. Manufacturers should 
be consulted in selecting the rating for a governor especiaUy when the effort 
to overcome unbalance of gate may be excessive. . v . v 

Weights of Prime Movers and Electrical Machinery —The straight hne 
curves of Figs. 209a and i give the approximate weights of machinery of 
modern design. The weights given are total for complete machine. In 
Fig. 2096 the abscissas for the alternator curve should be considered as 
kva./r. p. m. while for induction motors it should be taken as (kw. output/ 
r. p. m.). On the average electrical apparatus is not as heavy as prime 
movers for the same kva./r. p. m. 


Cost Data on Elbgteical Gbneeating Units, Motoes and Peimb 

Movees * 

Table 69. — Cost oe Machines in Dollabs 


Name of Machine 

Cost in Dollars 

New direct-current generators and motors 

r Kw. 

4,600 

Second-hand direct-current generators and motors 

f Kw. 

1,800 tfi.p.m.J 

3600-r.p.m. turbo-alternator sets 

r Kw. 

33,600 

r Kw. 'v-‘“ 

1800-r.p.m. turbo-alternator sets 

29,500 

* Electrical WcrU, Oct. 2, 1915 .— “Cost per Pound of Eleotncal Machinery, by 


Leonard A. Doggett. 
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Table 74— Babe Conceotkic-Lat Cables op Stanbabd Annealed Copper 

(English Units) 


Size of Cable 


Circular 

Mila 


2 000 OOO 
1 900 OOO 
1 800 OOO 

1 700 000 
1 600 OOO 

1 500 000 
1 400 000 
1 300 000 

1 200 000 ! 
1 100 000 

1 000 000 
950 000 
900 000 


0.005 39 
.005 68 
.005 99 


0000 .0509 

000 .0642 

00 .0811 

0 .102 
1 .129 


6 .410 

7 .519 

8 .654 


1000 Feet 

Pounds 

65* C 
(=149° F) 

Per 

1000 

Feet 

0.006 22 

6180. 

.006 55 

5870. 

.006 92 

5560. 

.007 32 

5250. 

.007 78 

4940. 

.008 30 

4630. 

.008 89 

4320. 

.009 58 

4010. 

.0104 

3710. 

.0114 

3400. 

.0124 

3090. 

.0131 

2930. 

.0138 

2780. 

.0146 

2620. 

.0156 

2470. 

.0166 

2320. 

.0178 

2160. 

.0192 

2010. 

.0207 

1850. 

.0226 

1700. 

.0249 

1540. 

.0277 

1390. 

.0311 

1240. 

,0356 

1080. 

.0415 

926. 

.0498 

772. 

.0587 

653. 

.0741 

518. 

.0936 

411. 

.117 

326. 

.149 

258. 

.187 

205. 

.237 

163. 

.299 

129. 

.376 

102. 

.473 

11 

.599 

64, 

.755 

1 51 


Standard Concentric 
Stranding 


Flexible Concentric 
Stranding 


Num- . Outside Num- 

ber Diameter Diam- ber 

i of 

Wires ® Mils Wires 


Diameter 
I of Wires, 
in Mils 


This table is taken from Circular S^^^adopted^^the Standards Committee of the American 

Bureau of Standards, ^d is in +o the “Number of wiies” and in respect to the 

Institute of Electrical Engineers, both mresp^t to tj^^ The values givenfor . If 1 

for increase of resistance and *‘i*t ^relte? than for a soUd rod of cross section equal to tii® 

t of 2 per cent, meane that the values are correct 

for cables having a lay of 1 m 15,7. n * 2 ; v Q QQ 

Copper Wire.— 98 per cent. Pure Specific Gravity 8.89. 

Weight per 1,000 feet = .003027 Xi* or 330.353 

(P 

Weight per mile = .015983 X<i® or 53, 667 

30,815 10180.694 

Resistanceper 1,000 feet at 60“ F. = fjr per 1,000 ft. 

31,804 10607-4 

Resistance per 1,000 feet at 75° F. = -jjr per 1,000 ft. 
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Specific conductivity of pure copper is 100 (100 inches pure copper weighing 100 graiiis 
at 60® F. ==0.1516 ohms) of commercial copper, from 96 to 102 per cent, of standard. 

The percentage of conductivity of copper is found by measuring the resistance of a 
sample of the same length and weight as the standard and at the same temperature. 

12= resistance of standard, r=the resistance of sample, =per cent, conduc- 

tivity. 


Table 75. — Equivalents of Wires: B & S Gauge 


0000 


2-0 


4r-3 


8-6 

= 

16-9 = 

32-12 

= 64-15 

000 

= 

2-1 

= 

4-4 

= 

8-7 

s= 

16-10 = 

32-13 

= 64-16 

00 

== 

2-2 

= 

4-5 


8-8 

= 

16-11 = 

32-14 

= 64-17 

0 

= 

^3 

= 

4-6 

— 

8-9 


16-12 = 

32-15 

=; 

1 


2-4 

= 

4-7 


8-10 

= 

16-13 = 

32-16 


2 

= 

2-5 

= 

4-8 

= 

8-11 


16-14 = 

32-17 


3 


^6 

= 

4-9 

= 

8-12 


16-15 = 

32-18 


4 


2-7 

= 

4-10 


8-13 


16-16 



5 

=: 

2-8 

= 

4-11 

= 

8-14 

=; 

16-17 



6 

= 

2-9 


4-12 

= 

8-15 

= 

16-18 



7 

= 

2-10 

=: 

4-13 

= 

8-16 

=5 




8 

= 

2-11 

s= 

4-14 

= 

8-17 





9 


2-12 

= 

4^15 

= 

8-18 





10 

= 

2-13 

= 

4-16 







11 

=: 

2-14 

= 

4-17 







12 


2-15 

= 

4-18 







13 


2-16 

= 

4-19 








14 = 2-17 

15 = 2-18 

16 = 2-19 

Table 76. — Decimal Equivalents 
8ths, 16ths, 32ds and 64ths of an Inch 


8ths 


1/8 ==.125 

1/4 =.250 

3/8 =.375 

1/2 =.500 

5/8 =.625 

16ths 

3/4 =.750 

7/8 =.875 

1/16 = .0625 

3/16 = .1875 

5/16 = .3 125 

7/16 =.4375 

9/16 = .5625 

11/16 = .6876 

13/16 = .8125 
15/16 = .9375 


32ds 


1/32 = .03125 

3/32 = .09375 

5/32 = .15625 

7/32 = .21875 

9/32 = .28125 

11/32 = .34375 

13/32 = .40625 

15/32 =.46875 

17/32 =.63125 

19/32 = .59375 

21/32 = .65625 
23/32= .71875 

25/32 = .78125 
27/32 = .84375 
29/32 = .90625 
31/32 = .96875 


64th3 


1/64 = .015625 

3/64 = .046875 . 

5/64 = .078125 

7/64 = .109375 

9/64 = .140625 

11/64 = .171875 

13/64 = .203125 

15/64 = .234375 

17/64 = .265625 

19/64 = .296875 

21/64 = .328125 

23/64 = .359375 

25/64 = .390625 

27/64 = .42 1875 

29/64 = .453125 

31/64 = .484375 

33/64 =.515625 

35/64 = .546875 

37/64 =.578125 

39/64 =.609375 

41/64 =.640625 

43/64 =.671875 

45/64 = .703125 
47/64 = .734375 
49/64 = .765625 
51/64 = .796875 
53/64 = .828125 
55/64 = .859375 
57/64=. 890625 
59/64 = .921875 
61/64 = .953125 
63/64 = .984375 
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1 000.000 eu. ft. per acre per day =0.0002657 ft. per second. 

1,000,000 cn. ft. per acre per hour = 0.006377 ft. per second. 

1 000,000 cTi. ft, per acre per second = 1.98347 ft. per day. 

One in. per hour = 87,120 cu. ft. per acre per day. 

One in. per hour = 645.33 cu. ft. per sq. mile per second. 

One ft. per hour =7,744 cu. ft. per sq. mile per second. 

One hp. hour = 1,980,000 ft. lbs. 

One "watt horn = 2,654.31 ft. lbs. 

One meter hp. hour =1,952,910 ft. lb. 

One hp. =550 ft. lb. per second. 

One hp. = 1.0139 meter hp. 

One watt =0.00 134 hp. 

One meter hp. = 0.9863 hp. 

One kw. = IH ^P- 

Specific gravity of sea water =1.026. 

Atmospheric pressure at sea level, average 14:7 lb. 

Height of a column of mercury in a perfect vacuum at sea level = 29.9 m. 

Height of a column of water in a perfect vacuum at sea level=34.9 
If the head of a column of water is expressed in feet and the pressure at the foot of the 
column in pounds (lbs.) per squai’e inch, then 
head = 2.31 x pressure 
pressure = head -4-2.31 

= 0.434 X head (independently of the size of column) 

An approximate allowance for friction-head can be made by substituting 0.5 for 0.434, 


total pressure =0.5 X head (approximately) 

If id) is the diameter of a pipe and (Z) the length, both in inches, then the capacity will 
be = 0.000465 d? I cubic feet. 

The wekht of water in lbs. in a pipe is 0.0284 1. 

Sew3htoflterinapipeoneyard(36in.)longwillbe0.024 x 36d^ = 1.022dS 

that is, the weight of water in lbs. per yd. in a pipe can be taken as equal to the square 
of the diameter in inches with an error only of about 2 per cent. 

Barometer in inches x 0.4908 = pressure per square inch. 

Atmospheric pressure mile above sea level =14. 02 lbs. per sq. in. 

Atmospheric pressure mile above sea level =13.33 lbs. per sq. in. 

Atmospheric pressure % mile above sea level =12.66 lbs. per sq. in. 

Atmospheric pressure 1.0 mile above sea level = 12.02 per sq. in. ^ 

Atmospheric pressure 1% mile above sea level = 11.42 lbs. per sq. m. 

Atmospheric pressxire iy% mile above sea level = 10.88 lbs. per sq. m. 

Atmospheric pressure 2.0 miles above sea level =9.88 lbs. per sq. m. 

The equivalent HEAD of water in lbs., is for 
Sea level = 33.95 lbs. 

Altitude, y mile above sea level =32.38 lbs. 

34 mile above sea level =30.79 lbs. 

3/ mile above sea level =29.24 lbs. 


1.0 mile above sea level = 27.76 lbs. 

134 miles above sea level =26. 38 lbs. 

134 miles above sea level =25.13 lbs. 

2.0 miles above sea level =22.82 lbs. 

One ft. of water 39.1 deg. F. =62.425 lbs. on the sq. ft. 
One ft. of water 39.1 deg. F. =0.4335 lbs. on the sq. in. 
One ft. of water 39.1 deg. F.= 0.0295 atmosphere. 
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One ft. of water 39.1 deg. F. =0.8826 in. of mercury at 32 deg. F. 

One ft. of water 39.1 deg. F. =773.3 ft. of air at 32 deg. F. 

One lb. on the sq. ft., at 39.1 deg. F. =0.01602 ft. of water. 

One lb. on the sq. in., at 39.1 deg. F. =2.307 ft. of water. 

One ft. of water at 62 deg. F. =62.355 lbs. per sq. ft. 

One ft. of water at 62 deg. F. = 0.433 lbs. per sq. in. 

One in. of water at 62 deg. F. = 0.036 lbs. per sq. in. 

One lb. of water on the sq. in. at 62 deg. F.=2.3 ft. of water. 

One ft. of water per second =0.3048 meter per second. 

One ft. of water per second =0.018288 kilometer per minute. 

One ft. of water per second =0.011364 mile per minute. 

One meter length =3.28 ft. 

One kilometer length = 3,280 ft. 

One kilometer length = 0.62137 nule. 

One ft. length =0.3048 meter. 

One meter per second = 3.28 ft. per second. 

One meter per second = 0.06 kilometer per noinute. 

One meter per second = 0.037283 mile per minute. 

One kilometer per minute = 54.682 ft., per second. 

One kilometer per minute = 16.667 meters per second. 

One kilometer per nainute = 0.62138 mile per minute. 

One mile per minute =88.0 ft. per second. 

One mile per minute =26.822 meters per second. 

One mile per minute = 1.6 kilometers per minute. 

One liter (1 cu. decimeter) =61.023 cu. inches. 

One liter (1 cu. decimeter) =0.03531 cu. ft. 

One liter (1 cu. decimeter) =2.202 lbs. of water at 62 deg. F. ^ 

One cu. ft. capacity = 28.317 liters. 

One cu. yd. (27 cu. ft.) =764.559 liters. 

One gallon (British) =4.543 liters. 

One gallon (British) =277.274 cu in. 

One gallon (American) =3.785 liters. 

One gallon (American) =231.0 cu. in. 

One acre =43,560 sq. ft. 

One acre =208.71 ft. on one side of square. 

One acre =4,840 sq. yds. 

640 acres = 1 sq. mile. 

247.11 acres = 1 sq. kilometer. 

2.4711 acres = 1 hectare . 

V. Outline op Htdeoelbctric Development and Nomenclattjee 

Gbnbkal Features op the System: 

(A) Head-works. 

: (B) Forebay. 

(C) Power-house. 

Protection of the System: 

(a) E 3 q)ansion joints. 

(b) Air-valves. 

(c) Sluice-gates. 

1 
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Intake 



Some Hydraalic Formulae:* 
Q = Ca/^S 


Vc=ri + fIS 10.9 


64.32 


y-J- 


T> , . Stand- 
Reprulatingf 

Basin — — 


Fo^er Statioa 


men(B)=(7'‘ Hs=/^V 
But when 0 ——Hs ^ ^ 
jr will be greater 
Excess Strain:- When gate at 0 is 
instantly closed, excess pressure 
is Hu and excess st rain is Sv 

Pa 1-025 

1 When -^Mq JI will be less 
I Excess Strain: - Sanie as Q * 

0.38_F^ 
d 

Q = 1.29 A ^ (For cast iron pipe) 
y= 77.41 Sf'**®® d " •' '* *’ 

ir„=yf Yh 

Where A; is 300 (nearly) for 8ji and 
1400 (nearly) for Hi, 



iog I I I I I Vw=V^ 7ip=ec/jr 


Fig. 210.— Essential Features of a Hydraulic System 
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Parts os' the System; 

Intake (A'). — Other things being equal, the intake should be located at the dam 
and be a part of it. 

Conduit (B'). — ^This may be of any combination— flume, canal, tunnel or eartn- 
ditch, and should be of such a grade as to insure safety. 

SxjEGB- OB Standpipe (C')- — ^This should not be of a less size than the total area 
of penstock pipes and much larger if possible to insure satisfactory operating con- 
ditions. In every case (C") is much preferable. 

Regulating Basin (C").— This should always be used in preference to a stand- 
pipe Its use will not only reduce the strain on the pressure pipes, but it may be 
drawn from as required during heavy overloads, or other short-period calls for more 
power at the power-house. It may also receive water to take care of loads durmg 
summer droughts, etc. 

Penstock (pressure pipes) (D')-— This may consist of either reinforced concrete 
(wet or dry mix) pipes, steel or iron pipes, or wooden-stave pipes, wuth expansion 

joints and air valves properly located along the pipe line. t r 

Applied Pormulje: A number of formul® are used for hydrauhc calcul^ions. Infa^ 
t.p.WiT.p : only the varied formula for discharge coefficient c, reduced to the fom 
V = c VSS, there are about 20 different formulae from which to choose, as tte bmith, 
Williams, Bazin, Unwin, Kutter, Blamant, Lampe, ® ^ 

Weiaback, Lawford, Prony, NelvUle, Fanning, Eytelwem, Bruges, ^,^d 
Taylor, etc. Those formulae are given which are m common use o y 
systems. 

Key to Symbols Used in Fobmulas of Fig . 210 
jlf, = Surge-pipe area. If ^46 equals Ac then Hs—V'^lb • G 

a = Cross-sectional area of conduit. ^ o+onrl 

C = Regulating basin or reservoir. Where this is constructed and used, the stand- 

Ci = Standpipe. This is not employed where a regulating basm has been provided. 

d == Diameter of pipe in inches. 

di = Diameter of pipe in feet. 

G —Equal to 32,16. 

h =Headinfeet. 
f/ = Head loss by friction. 
hp. = Horse-power. 

^ Theoretical head due to velocity of water, 
ff’ ^ in I«el of hmd due to euddon sloppuge of do®. 

pressure in lbs. per sq. ft. 

Ha = Greater than ffs. 

= Less than ils. 

== Total length of conduit. 

0.025X 0.80 =0.82. 

end Of piped.. 
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A = Power-House Generators 
B — “ “ liOw-Yoltage Buses 

(7 =• *• •• Step-Tip Transformers 

J) — “ *• High-Voltage Buses 

B = Transmission Lines 
B = Sub-Station High-Voltage Buses 
(? = “ ** Step-down Transformers 

JX “ “ IjO-w- V oltage Buses 

Fig. 211- — ^Essential Features of a Transmission System 
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Ps = Theoretical energy in kw.-hours stored in regulating basin. For any percentage 
below 100 per cent, divide the divisor by given percentage; as, 80 per cent, 
eff . is 42,500 -f-0.80 = 50,000-kw.-hours. 

=Wet perimeter of conduit. 

Q = Quantity of water discharged in cu. ft. per second. 

U = Mean hydraulic radius, = a ^Fr 

Ep = Hydraulic mean radius in pipe, equal to 0.25 diameter of pipe, 
s = Fall of water surface in any distance; sine of the angle of slope. 

S =Hydraulic slope=/f^/. , x 4 . 

Sp ^Excess strain in pipe in lbs. per sq. m. due to sudden stoppage of flow. 

t = Thickness of pipe in inches. 

V = Velocity in feet per second .(dimensions in feet). 

Vc = Slope-bottom and mean velocity in conduit. 

Yjj = Velocity-head in pipe line. 

V = Velocity in feet per second (using constant coefficient). 


Table 78. — Maximum Transmission Voltages in the United States 1916 


State 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Maximum Trans- 
mission Voltage 


110,000 

45.000 
13,200 

150.000 

100.000 

33.000 
2,300 
6,600 

110,000 

44.000 

66.000 
35,000* 
35,000 
60,000 

33.000 
6,600 

33,000 

33.000 

110.000 

140.000 

40.000 
13,200 

110.000 
102,000 


State 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WaSiin^on 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Maximum Trans- 
mission Voltage 


33.000 

66.000 

15.000 

33.000 
2,300 

110,000 

100,000 

6,600 

33.000 
6,600 

66.000 

125.000 

110.000 
66,000 
26,000 

120,000 

60,000 

130,000 

66,000 

44.000 

66.000 
88,000 
66,000 
22,000 
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Y. Station and System Aerangbments and Gibcuito 



ZSO.OOO-Circ. HiLIeeders 
' fothegaf 
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Kg. 213.— Arrangement of 60 Cycle ami 25 Cycle Buses in a Lai^ Station 
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300 Amp.Feeders 
603 j 503 1303 

S.2 


4 -Future GeuJ 

and JBua Sec»K~ Temporary Jumper 


Heavy Groun d Bus 

Current Trans, , 
for Tell-tale v I 
Qea.Normal Bated 
300 Atnp.Feeders 3 


Oil 

Circuit 

pS I^HreakerBlii 



Kti«i«tanee> 

Ground 


^Dieconauctlng 

I Switchea 


X VI VI wii 

Circuit 


i Breakers 
•? 


■ ^^.^G^nerators, Normal Eated-A^ 6 o’oo Kw. 


^ Common Oro-uad Bu# 

Fig. 214.-System of Connections for a 25,000 Kw. Generating Station 




TTaderground Cables 0000 
~About 14,500 Ft, jTl 


Underground Cables OOOO 
10,000 Ft, 
Sub.Sta.No .3 

TT" ^°<Jerground Cables 
jL No .2 JB.& S, 


2-600 Kw.Eot, 2-200 Kw.Eot* 

Sub.8ta.No.l^8»^..8^ 

0 Overyead Ooppor 
^ / 

1 7-8 MjJ 9 Ml/ 


Tarascon^ 


les [Hndergr^ Cables OOO 9.125 Ft. 

— I ~ Campbell St, 

2-750 K\v, 4 --x Gen.Sta, 

■ • W . , /2000 Kw.Eot. 


a*S d o 
psj W 
O® « {K 
« 
8 

■flwS® T 

,14^ ” 


2-1550 Kw.gS; 


8 ub.Sta.No .2 


Overhead Wirps, 0 
Aluminum 31,430 Ft. 


Mtib.Sta.lsro.l 

2-200 JECw.Bot, 




Stations, Feeder System 
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Arrangement of Primary Distribution Transformer Vaults 
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-Selector-"''! 

Switch i i i ^ Diaconnectini 

I's I's 1'?“=; 

« ti. T. * \ ^ Outffoing Line* 

— cj^'DisconnectfasT Switch 


P 70000 Volt Buses 
36000 Volt Buses 
V Disconcectins; Switch 
P Oil Switch 
J Disconnectlnff Switch 
Series Belay 
Choke Coil 

. Diaconnectingr Switch 
"**& Altuninum LightniuS' 
* Arrester 


Generator Field 
Circuit 


Y 'wnchronizine Shunt 
9 Transformer 

r 

^ 16000 K.V. A, 
llOOO Volts 
i 8 Phase A.C.GeH. 


Solenoid Operated Choke Coils 
»I Field Switch , - -tv 

DiBconnectinir Switch 


• 11000 Volt Bases 
Disconnecllnar Switch 
3 Oil Switch 
'/ Disconnecting Switch 
I I 1 1 11'^'^^ Volt Auxiliary Bus 


, Disconnecting Switch 
hOil Switch 


Exciter Lever Switch 
) Reverse Power 
k Circuit Breaker 


‘"'ll h fill 
'* U '47 

Multigap Lightning 
Arrester 


Station Transformer 


D>v.AXCii»rB 

Fig. 228.-Circuits of Long Beach Steam Stetion of Southern California Edison Com- 
^ pany, an Auxiliary to Hydroelectric Stations 


Typical Panel No.4 
Feeder Group Bus Tie 


Typical Panel No.3 
Generator Bus Tie 


8 Units 
Tied to Bach 
Neutral Bus 


EHJ 

FFM 


Typical Generator Panel 
Phase & Neutral Leada 
L.S.Sta.Ba 8 e 0 M)nt 


Typical Panel « 
N 0.2 g 
^ Geiwrator g 


Typical Panel No.l 
Mi »in Bus Tie 



4 / . — o -lLu 


Typical Panel No,7 
Bus Sectionalizing 


Typical Panels N 0.6 or 6 _ 
Exciter or Supply 


JLKSH 

[ft^ 



Typical Feeder 
Panel 



Generator Board 


Fig. 229.-High Tension Station of Cleveland Electee 

Two 14 000 kw. and one 9.000 kw.. 11.000 volt, three-phaae. 60 oyole tnrbo-generatora axe operated. 
TwLeutral buses are arranged for connecting to three machines and ground. 
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Fig. 230.-Method of Connecting Smtches and Transformers by Open-Work Buses 
in Augusta (Ga.), Substation of Georgia-Carolina Company 


Choke Coll 


1 — t 

- 30 Oil Switch and 

Bus Cell Structure 

Q| (2300-T. 20- 

Bus and Oil Switcl 

Structure on Floo; 

Present 

TransforinerSy 

H.T.Tran8. 

^ e 

. ' ' / : 

' Switches 


::x.A ' 
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Pig. 237. — ^Arrangemeiit of Lightning Arresters for a Plurality of Lines 
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^Transformers . 


Transformers 
Neutral \ 


Circuit ^ 

Breakers S 't 


Starting 
Kheostat j 


t [ Starting 

( (/ 

1 A Charging Bus 


LMain Bus 
I lat AUX.J' 
L 2n(i yt 


Negative 

Switchboard 


Positive Switchboard 


S M Oell 
Switch 


^ Water Pipe 



Fig. 238 . — An Arrangement of Circuits for Rotary Converters and Booster 

This installation is in a theatre district substation of the New York Edison Company. Any converter 
can be operated from any high tension feeder and any direct current feeder or group of feeders can be con- 
nected with any converter. 
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Fig. 239, — Arrangements of Circuits for an Automatic Substation 



i iiJrf, 
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2222 

, 2 , 


2 


\ 

'v, 

> " 


h‘y: 



Generator 

10.000 E.V.AJSadi 
DisUSwitch.es 

Oil Switches 

11.000 "Volt Basses 


10.000 B:.V.A.Each 

DisUSwitebes 

11.000 Volt Basses 
Oil Switches 


Receiving 
^ Station A 

< Receiving 

Station B 


DisuSwitchea 
Oil Switches 
Transformers 

10.000 K.V.A.Eacb 
Dist. Switches 

DisUSwitebes 

6.000 K.V.A.SynchronouS 
Condensers with 
Direct Connected 
Series Booster with 

1 % % Buck ox Booster 
Oil Switches 

11.000 Volt Basses 


receiving station c 

Fig. 240. — Connections Showing Proper Location of Synchronous Condenser and Booster 



Fig. 241.— Circuits of Small Rotary Converter Substation of Chicago System 
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Fig. 243.— Arrangements for a Give and Take Power Agreement with an Isolated Plant 

Service is furnished to an office building during winter from an isolated plant and in auminor energy ia 
purchased. Plant ia operated by Light and Development Company of St. Louis. Mo. 
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i 

i 

) 


Future | — [I 

Generator^'ly^ | | 




“>225 K,V.i.. Feeder to Steel Car Shops 'lei" and “,B” 


- m K.V.A. ’ 
■ 195 E.V.A. • 

- 375 K.V.A. » 

- 690 K.Y.A. » 

- 750 K.V.A. ’ 

- 390 K.V.A. ' 
^ Bus Sectlonalizing Switch 






to Brass Finishing Shop 
to Shop^O.Glaas & WiiteMetul Dents, 
to Calumet Eepair Shops 
to Passenger Oar Shops'^4 and'^S 
to Few Wood Working Mill 
to Old r. .» 


kJ 


2000 K.V.A.. 
The Line to 
JPowor Plant afi 




H} 


1 


J u 

2 9 

o pa 

4J 9 


J 

1 


_rs 



430 H.P.Synchronous Motor Direct 
/ Coupled to a 300 K.W. 250 Volt 
D»C. Generator 

90 H.P. Induction Motor Direct Coupled 
) to a 60 K.W. 125 Volt Exciter 

) Futu.re Ditto 


Steel Freight? ^ ■ — • * 

Oar Shops Trans. / Sectionalizlng Switch 


. 30 K.W.Stajtion Lighting Feeder 


Generator’^^2( j — j”!— 

1500 K.V.A.^— ^ ^ > > 3 

G8nerator*^3('’'*~'\-|^^ Trans. 

1500 K,y.A\^ LJ j-j 3 QQ K.V.A. Feeder to Steel Passenger Car Shops 

600 Amp, j - | ^ ggp K.V.A. »' to Machine and Blacksmith Shops 

r.P.S.T. n 3^5 K.V.A. ” to Bolt, Wheel and Axle Shops 

'• 795 K.V.A. 

■ Feeder'^12 i 

i» *^13 f Future 
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Fig. 247. — System of Connections in a Generating Station Supplying Energy to a Large 
’ Industrial Plant 
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XI 



Fig. 249. — ^Elaborate Layout of Circuits for a Large Substation 




250 -An Effecting Scheme for Charging End Cells Used on a System of Aumliary 
Batteries for Exciting Alternating Current Generators 
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Fig. 251. — ^Exciter and Battery Schemes for Exciting Alternating Current Generators 
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1G2-Cell Storage Battery 



Fig. 252.— Arrangement of Battery Circuits to Serve Both Alternating and Direct Cur- 
rent Distribution Systems 




Fig. 253. — ^Switching Arrangements for Charging Each Half of a Battery in Parallel 
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CONSTRUCTION RULES FROM NATIONAL ELECTRICAL SAFETY CODE 

The following information has been abstracted from sections of the 
^^National Electrical Safety Code^^ (Second Edition, November 15, 1916) 
dealing with the installation and maintenance of overhead lines. The rules 
as presented have been formulated by the Bureau of Standards, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, for incorporation in the Code which proposes national 
standards for the safe construction and installation of electrical equipment 
in stations, of electrical transmission, distribution and signal lines and of the 
electrical utilization equipment of factories and the like. Only those rules 
are given here which deal with overhead lines and embody recommenda- 
tions and considerations that are important to reliable and safe construction. 
For a complete version of all rules the code itself should be consulted. 

In the following rules different grades of overhead line construction arc 
referred to and designated as A, B, and C. The conditions determining 
each grade of construction are defined in paragraphs Nos. 211 to 219 which 
follow and have largely to do wdth the various conditions of hazard involved. 

Grades of Overhead Construction 

211. Supply Lines Crossing Oyer Railways. Supply lines carried over railways, 
operated by steam, electric, or other motive power, except as provided in rule 212 be- 
low, shall conform to the construction requirements of grade A. 

212. Supply Lines Crossing Over Unimportant Railways, (a) Supply linese 
carried over sidings not exceeding four tracks, or over spurs, or over branches or other 
unimportant railways operated by steam, electric, or other motive power, shall, with the 
exception noted in (b) below, conform to the construction requirements of grade B. 

Unimportant railways generally are those having not more than a single parallel signal circuit. Single 
circuits carried over a different right of way for part of their route, but concerned in the operation of the 
railway line, are included as parallel signal circuits, within the intent of this paragraph. 

(b) Supply lines carried over street railways, which are on traveled portions of high- 
ways, need conform only to the general requirements of sections 22 and 23 for supply 
lines other than those of grades A, B, and C and to the construction requirements of 
rules 217, 218 and 219 where they apply, the trolley contact conductor being considered 
for the purposes of this rule as a supply conductor of equal voltage. 

213. Signal Lines Crossing Over Railways, (a) Telephone, telegraph, and other 
signal lines carried over railways operated by steam, electric, or other motive power 
shall, with the exceptions noted below, conform to the construction requirements of 
grade D, as given in section 28. 

(b) Signal lines carried over sidings not exceeding four tracks, or over spurs or over 
branches or other unimportant railways operated by steam, electric, or other motive 
power, shall conform, except as noted below, to the construction requirements of grade 
E, as given in section 28. 

(c) Signal lines carried over street railways not having overhead trolley contact con- 
ductors exceeding 750 volts, where such street railways are located on traveled portions 
of highways, need conform only to the general construction requirements of section 28 
for signal lines in these situations. 

(d) Signal lines carried over electric railways having overhead trolley contact con- 
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ductors above 750 volts shall conform to the construction requirements of grades A, B 
or C, according as the conditions listed in rides 214, 215, or 216 appljr. 

(e) Signal lines which have assumed the character of supply lines shall, where cross- 
mg over railways, conform to the construction requirements of rules 211 or 212, accord- 
ing to the character of the railway concerned. 

214. High Voltage Supply Lines in Crossing, Conflicts, and Common TJse of 
Poles with Signal Lines, (a) Constant-potential alternating-current supply lines of 
over 7500 volts, or constant-current circuits exceeding 10 amperes, or direct-current 
grounded trolley circuits of over 750 volts, where at higher levels and crossing over or 
conflicting or on common poles with telephone, telegraph, or other signal lines shall con- 
form to the construction requirements of grade A, except as noted below: 

(1) It is not intended that this requirement shall apply to supply lines at higher levels than signal lines, 
where over individual twisted pair drop wires only, or where over other unimportant circuits only, if equally 
effective protection, is secured by other methods of construction. 

(2) Where the signal line is at, a lower level than the supply line and carries not more than four wires 
used mainly for local exchange service, or carries only subscribers’ loops, or carries not more than two un- 
important commercial telegraph wires, grade B may be used for the supply line. 

(b) Signal lines, carried at higher levels than the supply lines listed in (a) above, in 
crossings, conflicts, or common use of poles, shall be of the grade of construction required 
in (a) for the supply lines. 

215. Medium Voltage Supply Lines in Ceossings, Conflicts, and Common Use 
OP Poles with Signal Lines, (a) Constant-potential alternating-current supply 
lines of between 5000 and 7500 volts, or constant-current circuits of between 7.5 and 10 
amperes, where at higher levels and crossing over or in conflicts or on common poles 
with the telephone, telegraph, or other signal lines shall conform to the construction 
requirements of grade E, except as noted below. 

It is not intended that this requirement shall apply to supply lines at higher levels than signal lines 
where the latter are individual twisted pair drop wires only, or where over other unimportant circuits only 
if equally effective protection is secured by other methods of construction. 

(b) Signal lines carried at higher levels than the supply lines listed in (a) above in 
crossings, conflicts, or common use of poles shall be of the grade of construction required 
in (a) for the supply lines. 

216. Low Voltage Supply Lines in* Ceossings, Conflicts, and Common Use of 
Poles with Signal Lines, (a) Constant-potential alternating-current supply lines 
between 750 and 5000 volts, and constant-current circuits not exceeding 7.5 amperes, in 
urban districts, where at higher levels and crossing over or conflicting with or on common 
poles with signal lines shall conform to the construction requirements of grade C, except 
as noted below. 

It is not intended that this requirement shall apply to supply lines at higher levels than signal lines, 
where over individual twisted pair drop wires only, or where over other unimportant circuits only, if equally 
effective protection is secured by other methods of construction. 

(b) Signal lines carried at higher levels than the supply lines listed in (a) above, in 
crossings, conflicts, or common use of poles shall be of the grade of construction required 
in (a) for the supply lines, except as smaller wire sizes are permitted by rule 221. 

217. Supply Lines Above 7500 Volts in Urban Disteicts. Constant-potential 
supply lines and constant-current circuits over 7500 volts in urban districts, where alone 
(except on fenced rights of way), or where crossing over, or in conflicts, or on common 
poles, with other supply lines or constant-current circuits, shall conform to the con- 
struction requirements of grade B. 

218. Supply Lines of 750 to 7500 Volts in Urban Disteicts. Constant-potential 
supply lines and constant-current circuits between 750 and 7500 volts in urban districts 
where alone (except on fenced rights of way), or where at higher levels and crossing over, 
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or in conflicts, or on conamon poles with supply lines or with constant-current circuits 
under 7500 volts, shall conform to the construction requirements of grade C. If the 
other circuits concerned exceed 7500 volts grade B is required. 

219. Supply Lines Above 7500 Volts in Rukal Districts, (a) Supply lines or 
constant-current lines above 7500 volts in rural districts at higher levels and crossing 
over, or in conflicts, or on common poles with supply lines not exceeding 750 volts shall 
conform to the construction requirements of grade C. 

(b) Supply lines above 7500 volts are exempted from this requirement if crossing 
over or conflicting with only service connections from supply lines. 

(c) Supply lines below 750 volts in rural districts at higher levels and crossing over, 
or in conflicts with, or on common poles ^ nth lines exceeding 7500 volts shall conform to 
the construction requirements of grade C. 

222. Loads Assumed in Determining Stresses in Conductors, (a) In com- 
puting the longitudinal stresses upon conductors and their supports, and the sags cor- 
responding in given limitin g stresses in conductors, the loading shall be assumed to be 
one of the following, according to climatic conditions of the locality concerned. Light- 
ning protection wires are to be regarded, in respect to these mechanical requirements, afi 
supply conductors. 

(1) Heavy Loading. --The resultant loading of 0° P-, due to the weight of the con- 
ductor plus the added weight of a layer of ice one-half inch in radial thickness, combinec 
with a transverse horizontal wind pressure of 8 pounds per square foot on the projected 
diameter of the ice-covered conductor, shall be called heavy loading. 

(^) Medium Loading . — ^The resultant loading at 15° F., due to wind and the weighi 
of the conductor and ice, equal to two-thirds that specified in (1) above, but in no cas< 
less than 25 per cent, in excess of the weight of the conductor, shall be called mediurr 
loading. 

Only 'with copper conductors of 400,000 circular mils or larger size or -with very large conductors of othe; 
material is the resultant loading less than 25 per cent, in excess of the conductor weight. 

(S) Light Loading.— ThQ resultant loading, at 30° F., due to wind and the weight o 
the conductor, equal to two-thirds that specified in (2) above of four-ninths that of (1) 
but in no case less than 25 per cent, in excess of the weight of the conductor, shall b< 
called light loading. (See Table 22 for resulting loads on conductors.) 

Only ’with copper conductors of No. OOO or larger size or writh ’wery large conductors of other material i 
the resultant loading less than 25 per cent, in excess of the conductor 'weight. 

(b) Three districts have been outlined in which, heavy, medium, and light loading 
respectively, are considered to be justified by weather reports as to wind and ice and b;; 
local experience of the utilities using overhead lines. A map of the TJnited States show 
ing the territory falling into each class of loading is given in Fig. 258 (Appendix J 
of Code). This classification is the same as that for the calculation of transverse pres 
sures on the supporting structures (rule 230) and is to be determined or modified a 
there indicated. 

Sec. 23 . Strength of Poles, Towers, and Other Line Supports 

230. Basis for Calculation of Transverse Loads Upon Poles and Towers 
(a) In computing the stresses upon poles and towers for which grades of constructioa 
A, B, or C are required the assumed horizontal wind pressures at right angles to thi 
direction of the line, upon the poles, towers, and conductors, shall be taken in regions o 
heavy loading for cylindrical surfaces, as 12 pounds per square foot of projected area fo: 
grade A, 7 pounds for grade B, and 4 pounds for grade C, the pressure being computec 
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for the poles and towers without ice cowering, while conductors are assumed to be covered 
with a layer of ice one-half inch in radical thickness. 

Lightning protection wires and trolley contact conductors are included in computing transverse stresses. 

(b) In regions of medium loading the transverse pressure shall be taken as two-thirds 
that for heavy loading districts and in regions of light loading the transverse pressure shall 
be assumed to be tvro-thirds that for medium loading districts, that is, four-ninths of 
that for heavy loading districts. 

(c) A map of the United States showing the territory falling into each class of loading 
is given in Fig. 258 (Appendix A of Code). (See also rule 222b.) The localities in the 
different groups are classed according to the relative prevalence of high wind velocity and 



thickness of ice which accumulates on wir6s, light loading being for places where no ice 
of appreciable thickness ever accumulates on wire. 

Where Ligh-wind velocities are frequent ia a given place the loading for that place may be classed as 
heavy even though ice does not accumulate to any greater extent than at some other place having less severe 
winds which has been classed as a medium loading district. 

(d) In the absence of any action by the administrative authority fixing the loadings 
for any given jurisdiction the classification of loadings shown on the map Fig. 258 
(Appendix A of Code) shall be considered to apply unless the party or parties responsible 
for dhe lines concerned assume some modification of tlie same, based upon local exper- 
ience or weather records, or both. These modifications shall be subject to review by 
the administrative authority. 

232. Calculation of Loads Upon Lind Supports, (a) The loads upon poles, 
towers, and crossarms shall betaken as the following: 

(i) VerticcL — Their own weight, plus the weight of the ice-covered conductors sup- 
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ported. The thickness of ice shall be taken as inch in regions of heavy loading, 34 
inch in regions of medium loading, and no ice shall be considered in regions of light load- 
ing. (See Table 24 for vertical loads on conductors.) 

{2) Horizontal . — The assumed transverse pressures against their own surfaces (pro- 
jected area when cylindrical) and against the ice-covered conductors, as specified in rule 
230 above; heavy, medium, or light, according to the locality. (See Table 23 for trans- 
verse loads on conductors.) 

(b) The calculated loads upon poles, towers, and crossarms shall be based upon the 
average span length where longer and shorter spans are interspersed except for spans 
which are over 25 per cent, in excess of the average, in which case the actual span lengths 
shall be used. In the case of crossings the actual length of span shall be used. 

(c) In the calculation of all stresses no allowance shall be made for deformation, 
deflection, or displacement of any part of the supporting structures. (See also rule 220.) 

(d) For flat surfaces the assumed unit pressure (see rule 230) shall be increased by 60 
per cent. Where latticed structures are concerned, the actual exposed areas of one 
lateral face shall be increased by 50 per cent, to allow for the pressure on the opposite 
face. If, however, this method of computing pressure on latticed structures indicates a 
greater total pressure than would occur on a solid structure of the same outside dimen- 
sions, the latter shall be taken as the limit. 

233. Special Transverse Strength Requirements, (a) In the case of structures 
of grades A, B, or C construction where because of very heavy or numerous conductors 
or abnormally long spans the transverse strength requirements of this section can not be 
met except by the use of side guys or special structures, and it is physically impracticable 
to employ side guys, the transverse strength requirements may be met by side guying 
the line at each side of and as near as practicable to the crossing or other transversely 
weak structuie, and with a distance between such side-guyed structures of not over 800 
feet, provided’ 

(1) The side-guyed structures for each such section of 800 feet or less shall be con- 
structed to withstand the calculated transverse load due to wind on the supports and 
ice-covered conductors, on the entire section between the side-guyed structures. 

(2) The pole or tower structures so side guyed shall be rigid or head guyed away from 
the transversely weak section and have sufficient strength to withstand under the con- 
dition of loading prescribed in this section a load equivalent to the combined pull of all 
the conductors supported. 

(3) The line between such side-guyed structures shall be substantially in a straight 
line and the average length of span between the side-guyed structures shall not be in 
excess of 150 feet. 

(b) The crossarms, insulator pins, and conductor fastenings connected to the struc- 
tures at each end of the transversely weak section shall be constructed to withstand, 
under the conditions of loading prescribed in rule 222, an unbalanced load equivalent to 
the combined pull in the direction of the transversely weak section of all the conductors 
supported up to 10,000 pounds, plus one-half the excess for grade A, or plus one-fourth the 
excess for grade B. 

If the tension in any conductor does not exceed 1000 pounds, the necessary strength will usually be 
provided by the use of single wood pins and if the tension does not exceed 2000 pounds by the use of double 
wood pins provided the lever arm of the pin does not exceed 3.5 inches. 

(c) Except as modified in this rule the construction of the transversely weak section 
of the line shall be in accordance with the requirements for the grade of construction 
concerned’. ’ 

234. Strength of Steel Poles and Towers and Other Metal Supports, (a) 
Steel supports, steel towers, and metal poles, together with their foundations, and guys 
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when used, shall he so designed and constructed as to withstand the stresses due to the 
loads assumed in rule 230a abowe. Under these loads the calculated stresses in the 
steel members and in the guys shall not exceed the values given below in (f) , which are 
intended to be limiting unit stresses, beyond which the structure as a whole would be 
liable to failure. 

(b) The use of ^ys to obtain compliances with these requirements is regarded as 
generally undesirable. IVTien guys are necessarily used, the steel supports or tow'ers 
shall be regarded as taking all of the stress in the direction in which the guy acts, up to 
their safe working load, and the guys shall have sufficient strength to take the remainder 
of the assumed maximum stress, unless capable of considerable deflection. 

(c) Steel towers, when carrying no conductors, shall have a minimum strength suffi- 
cient to withstand a transverse pressure doable that designated for grade A construction. 

(d) Steel towers or poles should preferably be placed on concrete or other suitable 
foundations extending above the ground line. If, however, the steel is set in earth, it 
shall be suitably protected against injurious corrosion at and below the ground line. 

Since in many localities the soil and climatic conditions are such as to alter the 
strength of foundations considerably from time to time, there should usually be provided 
a considerable margin of strength in foundations above that which (by calculation) will 
just withstand the stresses under the assumption of average conditions of climate and 
soil. 

(e) Unless sample structures are tested, or similar structures have been tested, to 
assure the compliance of structures in any line with these requirements, it is recom- 
mended that structures be designed to have a computed strength at least 10 per cent, 
greater than that required by the rule. 

(f) When steel supports or towers are used which are not capable of withstanding 
practically as great a stress longitudinally as transversely anchor towers shall be placed, 
at intervals not greater than 10 spans, which shall be able to withstand the combined 
longitudinal tension of all conductors up to 10,000 pounds plus one-half the excess above 

10.000 pounds. 

(g) The allowable unit stresses of steel shall be taken as follows: 

27.000 pounds per square inch. 

24.000 pounds per square inch. 

27,000 -L 

r 

24.000 pounds per square inch. 

48.000 pounds per square inch. 

36.000 pounds per square inch. 

These values are for structural steel having an ultimate tensile strength between 

55.000 and 65,000 pounds per square inch and a yield point not less than 50 per cent, of 
the ultimate strength. 

(h) Steel poles or towers of grades A, B, and C shall have no less thickness of metal in 
members than the following: 

Legs, galvanized, % inch; other members, 34 inch. 

Legs, painted, inch, other members, inch. 

Such steel poles or towers, including footings, shall be so constructed that all parts 
are^ accessible for inspection, cleaning, and painting, and that pockets are nob formed in 
which water can collect. The ratio of L, the unsupported length of a compression mem- 
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her, to r, the least radius of gyration of the member, should generally not be greater than 
150 for legs and 200 for other members having figured stresses. 

The straight formula for the allowable stress automatically limits the stresses in steel members to safe 
values even though the ratio L/r, is greater than the values given above. In other words for larger values 
of L/r, due to increasing L, the value of the stress is reduced so much that no*hazard can result. 

(1) Protective Covering or Treatment . — ^All iron or steel poles, towers, or supporting 
structures, and all hardware, including bolts, washers, guys, anchor rods, and similar 
parts of material subject to injurious corrosion under the prevailing conditions, shall be 
protected by galvanizing, painting, or other treatment, which will effectively retard 
corrosion. 

242. Required Lin'e-Conductor Clearances and Separations at the Supports. 

(a) Further Requirements for Line-Conductor Separations According to the Sags Concerned. 

The separation, at the supports, of line conductors of the same or different circuits of 
grades A, B, C, D, or E, shall in no case be less than the values given by the following 
formulae, in which S is the apparent sag, in feet, of the conductor having the greater sag 
if they are at the same level (the same crossarm) ; 

Conductor separations in inches: For sizes below No. 2=0.2 inch per kv.+12\/>^; 
for sizes No. 2 and larger =0.2 inch per kv.-i-7V/Sf. 

The separation, at the supports, of line conductors at different levels (different cross- 
arms) shall be determined by these same formula}. 

(b) Further Requirements for Line-Conductor Separations and Clearances at the S 2 ip- 
ports if Suspension Insulators are Used. — (1) Where suspension insulators are used and are 
not restrained from movement, the values of conductor separation by Table 4 (not given 
here) or by (a) shall be increased by one-half the length of the suspension insulator string. 

(2) Where suspension insulators are used and are not restrained from movement, the 
conductor clearances from surfaces of supports, from span or guy wires, or from vertical 
or lateral conductors shall be such that the values of clearances required by Table 3 (not 
given here) will be maintained with an insulator swing of 45® from the vertical position. 

254. Insulators, (a) Insulators for operation on supply lines of grades A and B 
construction at voltages exceeding 7500 shall be of porcelain or other material which will 
give equally good results in respect to mechanical and electrical performance and durabil- 
ity and shall be marked by the makers with a classification number and maker’s name or 
trade-mark, the marks being so applied as not to reduce the electrical or mechanical 
strength of the insulator. 

(b) Wherever grounded metal pins or grounded crossarms or metal towers are used 
at a cross-over span support of grade A or B construction, with wood pins or crossarms 
or poles used within five spans of the crossing, the insulators used on such grounded or 
metal supports shall be capable of withstanding a voltage 50 per cent, higher than those 
in other portions of the line. Where strain insulators are used, they shall be capable of 
withstanding under their normal mechanical stress, at least as high a voltage as the line 
insulators in general, or shall be capable, when not under mechanical stress, of withstand- 
ing a voltage 25 per cent, greater. 

(c) Insulators in grades A and B construction should be so designed that their dry 
flash-over voltage is not more than 75 per cent, of their puncture voltage at a frequency 
of 60 cycles. 

(d) Insulators to which are attached conductors in grades A or B construction shall 
be capable of withstanding without flash over at the frequency of 60 cycles the voltages 
shown in the following table: 
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Table 5 of Code. — Test Voltages for Wet and Dry Flash-over 


Voltage op Ciecuit 

Flash-ovee Voltage 

Dry, 

! Wet 

750 

5,000 

3,500 

2,300 

11,000 

8,000 

4,000 

17,000 

1 13,000 

6,600 


20,000 

7,500 

30,000 

22,000 

11,000 

40,000 

30,000 

22,000 

75,000 

55,000 

33,000 

105,000 

75,000 

44,000 

135,000 

95,000 

55,000 

160,000 

115,000 

66,000 

185,000 

135,000 

88,000 

235,000 

170,000 

110,000 

285,000 

200,000 

150,000 

375,000 

225,000 

200,000 

490,000 

250,000 


By the term “wet” is meant a condition equivalent to a precipitation of one-fifth inch of rain per 
minute at an angle of 45 degrees to the axis of the insulator. 


(e) Each completed pin-type insulator for line voltages over 15,000 where used in 
construction of grades A or B, and each completed suspension insulator disk, shall be 
subjected to a routine factory test at dry flash-over voltage at a frequency of 60 cycles or 
any other test which may be generally sanctioned by good modern practice. 

(f) In installing the insulators and conductors of grades A and B construction pre- 
cautions shall be taken to guard against the possibility of arcs or leakage current injuring 
conductors or burning any wooden parts of the supporting structure which would render 
the conductors liable to fall. 

264. CnossovER Wire Clearances to Railway Wires. The clear space between 
the lowest overhead supply line conductor or guy or span wire crossing over any con- 
ductor or wire concerned in the operation of the railway (except for crossings between 
conductors and guy or span wires on the same poles) shall not be less than given below, 
60° F., with no wind or other mechanical loading of the conductors or wires, where the 
upper conductor or wire has fixed supports (pin or strain-type insulators), and the sum 
of the distances from the point of intersection to the nearest supporting structure of 
each span, does not exceed 100 feet. 

(a) Above signal conductors (of railways): 

Feet 


Supply lines 0 to 750 volts • • .4 

This may be reduced to 2 feet if the crossing is not within 6 feet of any pole concerned 
in the crossing and the voltage is not over 300 volts. 

Supply lines, 750 to 7500 volts 4 

Supply lines, 7500 to 50,000 volts • 6 

Service supply’connections 2 

Guy, messenger, and span wires 2 


(b) Above supply conductors (over 400 volts to ground and supplying railway signal 

systems) : „ 

Feet 

Supply lines, 0 to 750 volts 2 

Supply lines, 750 to 7500 volts 2 

Supply lines, 7500 to 50,000 volts — . • • 4 

Guy, messenger, and span wires 4 
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ber, to r, the least radius of gyration of the member, should generally not be greater than 
150 for legs and 200 for other members having figured stresses. 

The straight formula for the allowable stress automatically limits the stresses in steel memhers to safe 
values even though the ratio L/r, is greater than the values given above. In other words for larger values 
of L/r, due to increasing L, the value of the stress is reduced so much that no hazard can result. 

(1) Protective Covering or Treatment — All iron or steel poles, towers, or supporting 
structures, and all hardware, including bolts, washers, guys, anchor rods, and similar 
parts of material subject to injurious corrosion under the prevailing conditions, shall be 
protected by galvanizing, painting, or other treatment, which will effectively retard 
corrosion. 

242. Required Line-Conductor Cleara.nces and Separations at the Supports. 

(a) Further Requirements for Line^Conductor Separations According to the Sags Concerned, 
— The separation, at the supports, of line conductors of the same or different circuits of 
grades A, B, C, D, or E, shall in no case be less than the values given by the following 
formulae, in which S is the apparent sag, in feet, of the conductor having the greater sag 
if they are at the same level (the same crossarm) : 

Conductor separations in inches: For sizes below No. 2=0.2 inch per kv.-f-12V>S-2; 
for sizes No. 2 and larger=0.2 inch per kv.-|-7V>S* 

The separation, at the supports, of line conductors at different levels (different cross- 
arms) shall be determined by these same formula. 

(b) Further Requirements for Line-Conductor Separations and Clearances at the Sup^ 
ports if Suspension Insulators are Used. — (1) Where suspension insulators are used and are 
not restrained from movement, the values of conductor separation by Table 4 (not given 
here) or by (a) shall be increased by one-half the length of the suspension insulator string. 

(2) Where suspension insulators are used and are not restrained from movement, the 
conductor clearances from surfaces of supports, from span or guy wires, or from vertical 
or lateral conductors shall he such that the values of clearances required by Table 3 (not 
given here) will be maintained with an insulator swing of 45° from the vertical position. 

254. Insulators, (a) Insulators for operation on supply lines of grades A and B 
construction at voltages exceeding 7500 shall be of porcelain or other material which will 
give equally good results in respect to mechanical and electrical performance and durabil- 
ity and shall be marked by the makers with a classification number and maker’s name or 
trade-mark, the marks being so applied as not to reduce the electrical or mechanical 
strength of the insulator. 

(b) Wherever grounded metal pins or grounded crossarms or metal towers are used 
at a cross-over span support of grade A or B construction, with wood pins or crossarms 
or poles used within five spans of the crossing, the insulators used on such grounded or 
metal supports shall he capable of withstanding a voltage 50 per cent, higher than those 
in other portions of the line. Where strain insulators are used, they shall be capable of 
withstanding under their normal mechanical stress, at least as high a voltage as the line 
insulators in general, or shall be capable, when not under mechanical stress, of withstand- 
ing a voltage 25 per cent, greater. 

(c) Insulators in grades A and B construction should be so designed that their dry 
flash-over voltage is not more than 75 per cent, of their puncture voltage at a frequency 
of 60 cycles. 

(d) Insulators to which are attached conductors in grades A or B construction shall 
be capable of withstanding without flash over at the frequency of 60 cycles the voltages 
shown in the following table: 
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Table 5 of Code. — ^Test Voltages foe Wet and Det Flash-ovee 


Voltage op Circuit 


Flash-ovbe Voltage 



44.000 

55.000 

66.000 
88,000 

110,000 

150.000 

200.000 


5,000 

11,000 

17.000 

27.000 

30.000 

40.000 

75.000 

105.000 

135.000 

160.000 

185.000 

235.000 

285.000 

375.000 

490.000 


3,500 

8,000 

13.000 

20.000 

22,000 

30,000 

55.000 

75.000 

95.000 

115.000 

135.000 

170.000 

200.000 

225.000 

250.000 


By the term “wet” is meant a condition equivalent to a precipitation of one-fifth inch of rain per 
minute at an angle of 45 degrees to the axis of the insulator. 

(e) Each completed pin-type insulator for line voltages over 15,000 where used in 
construction of grades A or B, and each completed suspension insulator disk, shall be 
subjected to a routine factory test at dry flash-over voltage at a frequency of 60 cycles or 
any other test which may be generally sanctioned by good modern practice. 

(f) In installing the insulators and conductors of grades A and B construction pre- 
cautions shall be taken to guard against the possibility of arcs or leakage current injuring 
conductors or burning any wooden parts of the supporting structure which would render 
the conductors liable to fall. 

264. Crossover Wire Clearances to Railway Wires. The clear space between 
the lowest overhead supply line conductor or guy or span wire crossing oyer any con- 
ductor or wire concerned in the operation of the railway (except for crossings between 
conductors and guy or span wires on the same poles) shall not be less than given below, 
60° F., with no wind or other mechanical loading of the conductors or wires, where the 
upper conductor or wire has fixed supports (pin or strain-type insulators), and the sum 
of the distances from the point of intersection to the nearest supporting structure of 
each span, does not exceed 100 feet. 

(a) Above signal conductors (of railways): 

Supply lines 0 to 750 volts ^ y ^ 

This may be reduced to 2 feet if the crossing is not within 6 feet of any pole concerned 
in the crossing and the voltage is not over 300 volts. 

Supply lines, 750 to 7500 volts ^ 

Supply lines, 7500 to 50,000 volts ^ 

Service 

Guy, messenger, and span wires * 

(b) Above supply conductors (over 400 volts to ground and supplying railway signal 
systems) : 


Supply lines, 0 to 750 volts 

Supply lines, 750 to 7500 volts 

Supply lines, 7600 to 50,000 volts . 
Guy, messenger, and span wires. . . 
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(c) For clearances above trolley contact conductors, see section 27. 

(d) Above guys, messenger, and span wires (of railways) : 


Supply conductors, 0 to 750 volts 2 

Supply conductors, 750 to 50,000 volts 4 

Guy, messenger, and span wiresW supply lines 2 


Guys, Span wires, and messenger wires may be either above or below the conductors 
by the given clearances. 

265- Increase of Clearances in Special Cases, (a) Clearance Increase for Long 
^pans . — ^The clearances of rule 264 shall be increased where the sum of the distances from 
the point of intersection to the nearest supporting structure of each span exceeds 100 
feet by 2 inches for each 10 feet of the excess between 100 and 200 feet, and by 2 inches for 
each 20 feet of the excess beyond 200 feet. 

(b) Clearance Increase for High Voltage. — The clearances of rule 264 shall be increased, 
where the supply line voltage exceeds 50,000 volts, by 0.5 inch per 1000 volts excess. 

(c) Clearance Increase for Suspension Insulators.— The initial clearances, where the 
upper line at a grade A or B crossing over track rails or signal lines is supported by sus- 
pension insulators, shall be sufficient to prevent the minimum clearances of rule 263 and 
264 from being reduced through the breaking of a conductor in either adjoining span by 
more than 10 per cent, over rails or by more than 25 per cent, over conductors or wires. 


Mechanical Data for Copper Wire — ^From Appendix A of Code 

The following table contains data on the ultimate strength and per cent, of elongation 
before failure of hard, medium, and soft copper wire as given in the 1915 report of the 
A. S. T. M. 

The elastic limit as given by the same society is 55 to 60 per cent, of the ultimate 
strength for hard-drawn copper and 50 to 55 per cent, for medium-drawn copper. There 
is no definite elastic limit for soft copper, but its behavior, after having a slight prelimin- 
ary stretch, may be considered as approximately that of an elastic material having a 
limit of elasticity of 10,000 to 15,000 pounds per square inch. 

The modulus of elasticity has been taken at 16,000,000 for all grades of copper. 


Table 21 of Code. — Mechanical Data for Copper Wire (From Code Appendix A) 


Size 

A. W. G. 

Diam- 

eter 

Hard Drawn 

Medium Drawn 

Soft Drawn 

Average 

Ultimate 

Tension 

Average 

Elonga- 

tion 

Average 

Minimum 

Ultimate 

Average 

Maximum 

Ultimate 

Elonga- 

tion 

Average 

Ultimate 

Tension 

Average 

Elonga 

tion. 


Inches 

Pounds 

Per cent. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent. 

Pounds 

Per cent. 

No. 8 

0.128 

63,700 

1.06 

49,660 

56,660 

1.08 



No. 6 ' 

.162 

62,100 

1.14 

49,000 

56,000 

1.15 



No. 4 

.204 

60,100 

1.24 

48,330 

55,330 

1.25 

37,000 

30 

No. 2 

.258 

57,600 

1.98 

47,000 

54,000 

2.50 



No. 1 

.289 

56,100 

2.17 

46,000 

53,000 

2.75 



No. 0 

.325 

54,500 

2.40 

45,000 

52,000 

3.00 



No. 00 

.365 

52,800 

2.80 ' 

44,000 

51,000 

3.25 

36,000 

35 

No. 000 

,41 

51,000 

3.25 

43,000 

50,000 

3.60 



No. 0000 

.46 

49,000 

3.75 

42,000 

49,000 

3.75 




Resultant Conductor Loadings 

Table 22 gives the resultant loading in pounds per 100 feet for conductors of various 
sizes and materials in regions of heavy, medium, and light loading. The calculations are 
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based on the assumed loadings given in rule 222 and on average values of the diameters 
of weather-proof wires. The over- all diameters of covered wires supplied by different 
manufacturers vary considerably and hence average values are chosen. 


Table 22 of Code. — Resultant Loadings in Pounds per lOO Peet for Conduc- 
tors (From Code Appendix A) 



Diameter 

Weight of 
Conductor 

Resultant Loadinq im Pounds Per 

100 Feet 

Size A. W. G. 

IN Inches 
Over All 

IN Pounds 
Per IOO 
Feet 

Heavy- 

Loading 

Medium 
Loading = 

93 Heavy 

Light 

Loading = 

^9 Heavy 

Bare solid copper: 






No. 8 

0.128 

5.0 

77.2 

51.5 

34.4 

No. 5 

.162 

7.9 

91.7 

61.1 

40.7 

No. 4 

.204 

12.6 

98.1 

66.6 

43.5 

No. 2 

.258 

20,1 

107.5 

71.7 

47.7 

No. 1 

.289 

25.3 

113.7 

75.7 

50.5 

No. 00 

.365 

40.3 

130.9 

87.3 

58.2 

No. 0000 

.460 

64.1 

157.5 

105.0 

aSO.l 

T.B.W.P. solid copper; 


7.5 




No. 8 

.26 

100.3 

67.0 

44.7 

No. 6 

.32 

11.2 

107.5 

71.7 

47.8 

No. 4 

.38 

16.4 

116.4 

77.7 

51.8 

No. 2 

.44 

26.0 

127.8 

85.8 

56.7 

No.l 1 

.47 

31.6 

134.5 

89.7 

59.7 

No.OO 

,53 

50.2 

153.2 

102.2 

68.2 

No. OOOO 

.65 

76.7 

185.0 

123.5 

a96.0 

T.B.W.P. stranded copper; 






No, 2 

.444 

27.0 

128.5 

85.5 

57.2 

No. 1 

.518 

32.8 

139.5 

92.8 

62.0 

No. 00 

.662 

52.2 

166.6 

111.0 

74.0 

No. OOOO 

.785 

80.0 

199.3 

133.0 

alOO.O 

250,000 cir. mils 

.862 

98.5 

221.7 

147,5 

al23.0 

350,000 cir. mils 

.978 

134.5 

261.9 

174.2 

al68.0 

500,000 cir. mils 

1.108 

189.4 

321.7 

a237.0 

a237.0 

750,000 cir. mils 

1.343 

282.2 

427.2 

a353.0 

a353.0 

1,000,000 cir. mils 

1.531 

367.4 

523.0 

459-0 

a459.0 

Bare stranded aluminum: 



102.3 

68.2 

45.5 

No. 2 

.291 

6.1 

No. 1 

.328 

7.7 

106.5 

71.0 

47.4 

No. 00 

.414 

12.2 

116.8 

78.0 

51.8 

No. OOOO 

.522 

19.5 

131.2 

87.5 

58.4 


a These values are 25 per cent, greater than the weight of the conductor. (See rule 
222 a-2 and 222 a-S.) 
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Loading Data, Mechanical Characteristics, and Recommended Transverse Strength 
of Overhead Line Supports — ^From Code Appendix B 

1, Data foe Computing Teansveese and Veetical Steength Requieed foe 
Line Suppoets. (a) Assumed Transverse Pressures and Vertical Loads on Conductors 
of Various Materials and Sizes.-— The values of transveise loads computed from rule 230 
for various combinations of hazard (A. B, or C) and of loading districts (H, M, or L) are 
given in Table 23 (of Code.) 


Table 23 of Code.— Teansveese Wind Peessuees in Pounds pee Conductoe pee 
100 Feet (Feom Code Appendix B) 



Dia-M- 

Heavy Loading I 

Medium Loading | 

Light Loading 

Size A. W. G. 

ETER IN 

Inches 

AH 

B H 

C H 

M = %H 




Over 

All 

A M 

B M 

C M 

AL 

BL 

C L 

Bare solid copper: 
No- 8 

0.128 

113 

66 

38 

75 

44 

25.0 

50.0 

29.3 

16.7 

No. 6 

.162 

116 

68 

39 

77 

45 

25.7 

51.6 

30.4 

17.2 

No. 4 

.204 

120 

70 

40 

80 

87 

26.7 

53.4 

31.1 

17.8 

No. 2 

.258 

126 

73 

42 

84 

49 

28,0 

56.0 

32.5 

18.7 

No. 1 

.289 

129 

75 

43 

86 

50 

28.7 

57.4 

33.3 

19.1 

No. 00 

.365 

136 

79 

45 

91 

53 

30.7 

60.5 

35.1 

20.2 

No. 0000 

.460 

146 

85 

49 

97 

57 

32.3 

65.0 

37.8 

21.7 

T.B.W.P. solid cop- 











per: 

No. 8 

.26 

126 

73 

42 

84 

49 

28.0 

56.0 

32.5 

18.7 

No. 6 

.32 

132 

77 

44 

88 

51 

29.3 

58.7 

34.2 

19.6 

No. 4 

.38 

138 

80 

46 

92 

54 

30.7 

61.4 

35.8 

20.5 

No. 2 

.44 

144 

84 

48 

96 

56 

32.0 

64.0 

37.3 

21.3 

No. 1 

.47 

147 

86 

49 

98 

57 

32.7 

65.4 

38.2 

21.8 

No. 00 

.53 

153 

89 

51 

102 

59 

34.0 

68.0 

39.6 

22.7 

No. 0000 

.65 

165 

96 

55 

110 

64 

36.7 

73.4 

42.7 

24.5 

T.B.W.P. stranded 











copper: 

No. 2 

.444 

144 

84 

48 

96 

56 

32.0 

64.0 

37.3 

21.3 

No. 1 

.518 

152 

88 

51 

101 

59 

33.7 

67.4 

39.3 

22.5 

No. 00 

.662 

166 

97 

55 

111 

65 

36.9 

73.8 

43.2 

24.6 

No. 0000 

.785 

178 

104 

59 

119 

69 

39.7 

79.4 

46.3 

26.5 

250,000 cir. mils 

.862 

186 

108 

62 

124 

72 

41.4 

82.8 

48.2 

27.6 

350,000 cir. mils 

.978 

198 

115 

66 

132 

77 

44.0 

88.0 

51.2 

29.3 

500.000 cir. mils 

750.000 cir. mils 

1.108 

211 

123 

70 

140 

82 

46.8 

93.6 

54.8 

31.2 

1.343 

234 

136 

78 

156 

91 

52.1 

104.2 

60.8 

34.4 

1,000,000 cir. mils 

1.531 

253 

147 

84 

169 

98 

56.2 

112.4 

65.6 

37.5 

Bare stranded alu- 











minum: 

No. 2 

. .291 

129 

75 

43 

86 

50.2 

28.7 

57.4 

33.5 

19.1 

No. 1 

.328 

133 

78 

44 

89 

51.7 

29.3 

59.1 

34.5 

19.5 

No. 00 

.414 

141 

82 

47 

94 

54.8 

31.3 

63.0 

36.6 

20.9 

No. 0000 

.522 

152 

89 

51 

101 

59.1 

34.0 

68.0 

39.3 

22.7 
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The vertical loads on conductors based on the assumptions of rule 2S2 a (1) are given 
in Table 24 of Code. Values for transverse and vertical loadings for wires of other 
sizes and materials can be readily computed. 

Table 24 of Code. — ^Vertical Loads on Conductors (From Code Appendix B) 
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Table 79. — ^Details of Transmission Systems of the World Operating at and Above 70,000 Volts — {Continued) 


HOilAig 

G.E. 

G.E. 

G.E. 

G.E. 

W. 



G.E. 


tl 

«w 

d 


§ 

Ph 

6 

s 

Manu- 

fac- 

turer 

G.E. 

o 

{z: 

G.E. 


G.E. 


G.E. 


Br. 

Bov. 

G.E. 

— 


Cell, 

Horn, 

Res., 

Etc. 

< 

o 




< 

< 


Horn 
& Wa- 
ter Jet 


1 Horn 
and 
Liq. ' 

Thansmission Lines 

! Overhead 
Ground 
Wires per 
! Tower 

1 

jeq 

1-H 

o 

iH 

tH 





o 

I? 

rH 

- 

Mat.- 

Size 


o 

:z; 

+5 d 

. d 

Mvoo 

. d 


Yes 


0 

12: 

. d 

.pM 

. d 

Insulators 

Strain ] 

Alanu- 

faeturer 

Thomas 

G.B. 

Oh. Br. 
Locke 
Thomas 

Thomas 
Oh. Br. 
Locke 

n 

g 

Oh. Br. 

BuUers 

Herms- 

dorf 

Richard 

Ginori 

Thomas 

! 

Locke * 

Sections 

and 

Type 

7-Susp. 

4 

5-Susp. 

Susp. 

5-Susp. 

8-Susp. 

5-Susp. 

8-Susp. 

•dsng-g 

7-Susp. 

6-Susp. 

1-Pin 

i 

5-Susp. 

•deng-g 

Ordinary j 

Manu- 

facturer 

j 

Thomas 

G.E. 

Oh. Br. 
Thomas 

Thomas 
Oh. Br. 
Locke 

Oh. Br. 

Oh. Br. 

BuUers 

Herms- 

dorf 

Richard 

Ginoii 

Thomas 

% 

a 

o 

A 
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; and 
Type 

7-Susp. 

6-Susp. 

4- Susp. 

5- later 

! 

5-Susp. 

4-Susp. 

6-Susp. 

4-Susp. 

7-Susp. 

7-Susp. 

6-Susp. 

5-Susp. 

1-Pin 

4-Susp. 

ri 

S 

1 

Conductors 

Spacing, 

In. 

108 

132 

120 

1 

124 

CO 

C35 

120 

126 


to 

00 

CO 

05 

CO 

05 

Ar- 

range- 

ment 

> 

W 

> 

> 


> 





< 

Core 

None 

1 

05 

w 


Cxi. 

Al. 


a 



a 

< 

a 

& 

epu'8i!jg 

CO 

CO 

«N 

t- 

05 

a 



b- 

b- 

CO 


0 

O 

o 

O 

d 

O 

icu. 

Al. 


d 

O 

d 

O 

d 

O 

a 


5 

Section- 

Gage 

and Sq. In. 

0 B. & S. 
0.083 

0 B. & S. 
0.083 

000 B. & S. 
0.132 

00 B. & S. 
0.105 

250,000 arc.M. 
0.196 

250,000 Circ.M. 
0.196. 300,000 
Circ. M.0.235 

0.095 


66 Sq. Mm. 
0.102 

0 B. & S. 
0.083 

000 B. & S. 
0.132 

Cir- 

cuits 

T^^ox 

cq 

- 



1 




N 

tH 


aaMOX JQd 

(N 

- 

«N 

1 

and 

2 


N 



r-4 

r-t 

CSl 

Span 

i 

Max. 

Ft. 

1455 

2900 

2740 

1800 

1400 

1750 

1175 


1174 

1200 

1935 

Nor- 

mal 

Ft. 

650 

099 

750 

009 

520 

650 

500 

645 

656 

250 

400 

600 

Heigth, 

Ft. 

ci 

r- 

44.2- 

75-210 

75- 

! 

70.6- 

A 

»o 

66-160 


69.4-65 

A 

CO 

56- 71 

sio^ox 109^8 

S.T. 

S.T. 

CO 

h 

CQ 

S.T 

x6 

S.T. 


fd 

cd 


S.T. 

■TH “gu'Brx 

JO •'j.sia 

CO 

05 

152 

W5 

b 

r-l 

(N 

b- 

00 

b- 

1 CO 

'cH 

luoco 

g 

lO 

b- 


Termini 

Blewitts Falls- 
Raleigh and 
Lumberton,N.C 

Glenwood-Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Big Bend-Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Great Falls, S. C. 
Durham, N. C. 

Shawinigan Falls- 
Montreal, Can. 

Sa" Franc squito- 
Los Angeles, 

Cal. 

Khopoli— Bom- 
bay, India 

1 

1 

o 

Pescara River-r 
Naples, Italy 

New River-Roan- 
oke,Va., Coalwood 
andBIuefield.W.V 

•S^ 

<fs 

a-i 

P 

hJ 

1 ;oN 

la IS 

1 CD 

1 (M 

1 c5 


IS 

IS 

CO 

1 ca 

1 CO 

I CO 

t eo 
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TABLE 79.-DETAILS OF TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD OPERATING AT AND ABOVE 70,000 VOLTS-COonimMed) 

Compiled for the ELECTRICAL WORLD by Selby Haar 


N 

BRS 

1 Conn. 


<I 

<] 

!x 1 

< 


< 

< 1 1 . <3 1 <]| 


<3 

<1 

<3 1 

< 

!x 1 

<3 

<3 

<I 1 <3 1 <3 

Step-dow 

Transfora£: 

Line Voltage 

H.T. 

8 

o 

o' 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Tfl 

138,500 

140,000 

o 

o 

CD 

8 

100,000 

o 

o 

CO 

CD 

CM 

D O 

O O 

0 4JIO 

M (35 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

CD' 

O 

r-( 


L.T. 

72.000 

18.000 

5,000 

22,000 

44,000 

33,000 
to 4,000 

O 

O 

o 

-.sti 

000*09 

22,000 

6,600 

13,200 

13,200 

11,000 

o c 
cc 
qo'i 

3;" I'.' 

Man- 

ufac- 

turer 

W. 

G.E. 

d 


G.E. 


<o 

W. 

G.E. 

p4 

d 

^ 1 


ORMERS 

Total 

Kva. 

Con- 

nected 

to 

Trans- 

mission 

Lines 

70,000 

000*61 

8,250 

o 

o 

o 

Tti 

CM 

25,500 

o 

o 

o 

<5 

18,750 

000*81 

52,800 

q 

(7*1 

g 'SOH 

^ .10 uiQ '^0 A 

Q 

No 

p4 

No 

Q 

No 

No 

Q 

No 

c 

g § 
t O 

WH 

Jx 

« 1 


<3 


<] 1 

<1 1 

!x 1 

<3 

< 

I 

<1 

<I 1 

<1 

< 

< 

<3- 

<3 1 

< 1 

<3 1 

<! 

jg gosTjqd 

r-< 

- 

-1 



CO j CO 1 

CO j 

^ 1 


Kva. 

5,833 

3,000 

750 

2,000 

4,000 

4,250 

000*01 

9,375 

000*8 

4,400 

o 

ic 

cc 

Manu- 

fac- 

turer 

^0 

G.E. 

o o 

w. 

G.E. 


Al. 

Ch. 

W. 

G.E. 

G.E. 

Dick 

Kerr 


TORS 

Volt- 

age 

6,600 

2,500 

2,200 

6,600 

6,600 

6,600 

6,600 

2,300 

6,600 

c 

C: 

CC 

o' 

5 
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